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'Willsluro was to lead tlic TVimbay coltimu down bj' the 
■western line of the Kojnek and the Bnlan. 

Sneh were the intentions both of the Supreme Govoni- 
ment and the loeal authorities, when Princo Timour 
arrived at Caubul, accompanied by Captain Wade, and 
the little force that had made good his oiiti'y into Afghan- 
istan by tlio eastern passes. It Avas on the 3rd of Sep- 
tember that Cotton, Biimcs, and other British officers, 
with a guard of honour, went out to i-eceive the Prince. 
With befitting pom]j, the proccssiou made its way 
through the narrow streets of Caubul to the Balia 
His.sar ; and there Avere those aa’Iio said that the gaiety 
•of the heir-apparent and his cni-tSye fairly shone down 
^tho lung’s. 

Wade had done his duty well. The magnitude of the 
operations to the AvestAvard . has somcAvhat ov'ej'kid the 
more modest protonsioiis of the m.arch through the eastern 
passes ; and it may bo doubted Avhether the merit of the 
aehicA-oment has CA’cr been fully acknowledged. VicAA'cd as 
the contribute 111 of the Sikli CoA’crument towards the 
conquest of Afghanistan, it is absolutely contemptible. 
Pninject lay dying Avhen the troops AA-erc assembling ; and 
hi.s death Avas announced before tlicAA>9eiMmcnccd their 
inarch. He?- aa’us tlio eaily niiiu in the Sildi empire aa’Iio 
• AAUS true at Iieart to his allies, aiiel nJJ genuine eo-opera- 
tion died out with the fires of his funeral pile. To Wade 
this AA'as ciubarnissing iu the cxti’cine. But the greater 
the inefficiency of thc^Sikh denumstration, the greater the 
praise that is duo to the English officer aa'Iio triumphed 
over the difficulties thromi in his AA-ay by the infidelity of 
his allies. 

Wado found himself at PeshaAvur with a motley assem- 
blage of Hindoos, Sikhs, and Afghans, on. the good faitli 
of a cousidcrablo portion of Avhom it akis 'impossible to 
rely. The Prince himself was soon found to be an abso- 
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'^ute oyplici'. His most rcnjarkablo cliai'actcristic was, to- 
speak jjaradoxicalh', tliat he liad no chanicter at all. Ho 
was a harmless, respectable 2)ers()nage, with an amount of’ 
apathy in his constitution, which was sometimes advan- 
tageous to those in whose hands he jdaced himscll ; but 
which, at others, eiigciidei'odan amount of impracticability 
that was veiy cmbarmsshig and distressing.^ It was iiltSa 
that, whatever was to be accomplished, must bo accom- 
plished by the cncrg3* of the British officers. Loft to 
themselves, the Sikhs, aided bj- the Afghans who had 
joined the standard of the I’rhico, woidd never have 
forced the Kh3-bur Pass. This formidable defile was snp- 
j)osud to bo, if vigorously defended, impassable ; and the 
long halt at Poshawur had given the Afreedis, if they 
wore not inclined to sell the jjassago, abundant time to- 
mature their defensive operations, and Akbav Khan, who 
was coming down from Canbul to oppose the mai’ch of 
‘VVade and the Sikh auxiliaries, every opportunity of per- 
fecting his plans. 

It was not until the 2 . 5 th of July tljat 'Wade and 
IMnco Timour found themselves before Ali-Musjid. The- 
Afreedis, on that and the preceding day, had made some 
show of resistiincc ; and om‘ troops — ^tho regulars under- 
Caijtain i’arincr, and the irrcgulai-s under Lieutenant 
Mackeson,'’’ — had done good sen'icc ; whilst Colonel Sheikh. 
Bassawan, with the Sikli airxiliiu-ics, had exhibited an 
amount of ze.al which had won the confidence of the- 
British officers. So closch- now did Wade invest the 
place, so determined w-as the attitude he had assumed, 
and so successful was the play of his gims,+ that on the 

* Mackeson, after doing good service at Baliwulpore, to facilitate tlie 
marcli of the Bengal column of the Army of the Indus, had made his- 
-way to Feshawur, where he had joined Colonel Wade. He was, there- 
fore, engaged hoth in the eastern and western operations. 

h Under Lieutenant Barr, of the Bengal Artillery, who Los written. 
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night of the 26th the garrison evacuated the fortress ; 
and on the following morning the allies took possession 
of Ali-Musjid in the name of the Shall. The Ameer’s 
son had not come down to its defence. 

TliSrc was little more work for IVadc and his auxiliaries. 
Akbai’ Khan, who had pitched his camp at Dakha — a 
lifacc to tho south of JclMabad — had now broken it up 
and retired to join his father, who had by this time dis- 
covered that the greater danger was to bo apprehended 
fi-oni tho western line of attack, and had therefore recalled 
his sou to the capital The Shah-zadah and his party, 
therefore, advanced without further opposition. Opposite 
Dakha, on the other side of the Caubul river, was the fort 
of Lalpoorah, where dwelt Sadut Khan, chief of the 
Momund tribe. His conduct had evinced strong feelings 
of hostility to the Suddozye Princes. He was now, thert- 
foro, to be reduced, and his chiefship conferred on another. 
Throughout our entire connexion with Afghanistan, it 
was seldom our good fortune to select fitting objects 
whereon to lavish our bormty. It was generally, indeed, 
our lot to set up tho wrong man. But the case of Torabaz 
Khali, who was appointed to the ehiefship of Lalpoorah, 
was one of tho few fortunate excoptions^toj;his calamitous 
rule. Ill this man we found a faithful ally ; and when 
misfortunes overtook us, ho was’ not unmindful of the 
benefits ho had received at our hands? 

On the 3rd of September, Wade and tho Shah-zadah 
reached Caubul Tiic operations of tho motley foi'ce 
which they had led through the difficult passes of Eastern 
Afghanistan have been dwarfed, as I have said, by the 
more ostentatious exploits of Sir John Keane’s bulkier 
army ; but it is not to be forgotten, that it was in no small 

a NaTrative of Colonel Wade’s Operations, to whidi I would refer 
the reader for authentic detdla, conveyed in a plcnsanl^ soldierly 
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mctisiwc o\rmg to the operations of Wade’s force that the 
resistance offered to Keane’s army -was so slight and so ill 
matured. It vas long before Dost Mahomed ceased tc 
regard the movement through the Khybnr with greatet 
anxiety than that of the main army along the n\ 'stern 
route. Akbar Khan and liis fighting men never met 
Wade in the field j but they were drawn away from the 
capital at a time when they might have done good 
seiTicc in the West ; and it is in no small measure owing 
to this division of the Ameer’s military strength, that ho 
was unable to offer any effectual resistanee to tho march 
of the British army from Caudaliar. Nor, when we take 
account of the circumstances which facilitated om* success 
at tho outset of tho war, ought it ever to be overlooked 
tliat Wade, from his forward position at Peshawur, 
was enabled to open a correspondence with parties 
at Caubnl favourable to the restoration of the monarchy, 
and to win over many adherents to tho Shah before he 
approached his capital. It was in no small measure 
owing to Wade’s diplomacy, carried on mainly through 
the agency of Gholiim Khan, Popnizyc, thS-t the Kohis- 
taneos were induced to rise against the Ameer.* These 
were important seiTiccs. Wade earned on tho 'wort with 
much address j' there were able men associated w'ith 
him.t But the whole .;'ffair was a' melancholy illustration 
of the lukewaiTnnesr, if not of the positive infidelity, of our 
Sikli allies. It was jdain that, thenceforth, we wore to 
exjwct little from their alliance, but ill-concealed attempts 
to thwart and baffle tho policy to which they wore parties. 

Tlic month of September passed pleasantly over the 

> - 

* See Sliakamat All’s “Sikts and Afgknns” ; also Hoh&i Lai’s Life 
of Dost Makomed. The authority of the former, \rho must have 
translated the letters into Persian, is all-sufficient on sncli a point as 
this. 

f Mackesos, Lord, sad Gunsiogbsm. 
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•heads of the officei’s of tlio Army of the Indus. The fine 
■climate, tlio fair secuoiy, and the delicious fruits of Caubul, 
•were .'ill things to ho enjoyed, after the suft'erings and 
privations of the long and toilsome march from Hindostau. 
'Then ^lierc -were shows, and spectacles, and amusements. 
.The troojis Avero reviewed; and the officers rode races; 
and the Shah, over delighting in pageantry and parade, 
•established an order of knighthood, and held a grand 
Dm’bar, at which the ceremony of investurc Avas performed 
with becoming dignity and grace. And the offieere, happy 
in the belief that they wore soon about to timi their 
•backs on Afghanistan for ever, Avent about pAu-chasing 
memoi'ials of their visit to Caulml, or presents to carry 
back to their friends. 

But the hopes of many wore doomed to disappointment. 
'On the 18th of Sciitcmber, the Bombay column commenced 
Its maieh to India, by the route of the Kojuok and the 
Bolan ; and it was believed that a largo portion of the 
Bengal trooiAS would soon bo in motion towai’ds the j)rO' 
■Vinces, along the eastern country just traveled by Colonel 
Wade. A coimtiy in which wmo Avas selling at the price 
of 300 rupees a dozen, and cigars at a rupee a piece,® aaus 
not one in which the officei-s of the army wore likely to 
desire to pi^h their tents for a sojourn *^iPauy long con- 
tinuance. When, therefifre, it began to be reported among 
them that the origiu.al intentions o^ AA'ithdraAA'ing the 
troops, with the oxceptiou of a single brigade, had been 
abandoned, there Avas j gcnci'al feeling of disappointment. 
The official order was looked for with trnxioty ; and on the 
3nd of October it appcai'cd.t The jrriucipal por-tion of 

* These were the prices fetched at the sale of the effects of Brigadier 
Arnold, who died at Caubul in the month of September. 

f I may as well append the most important portion of it : 

“G. 0. October 2. — The whole of the 1st (Bengal) Dirision ot 
Infantry, the 2nd (Bengal) Cavalry, and No. 6 Bight Field Battery, 
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the division ’was to be loft in Afghanistan, under Sir' 
Willougliby Cotton ; andf only a comparatively small 
detachment was to march to the provinces with Sh John 
Keane. A week afterwards, ordem were issued for the 
dispo-sition of the troops, and the military occuptftion of 
Afghanistair was complete.* 

A change so great as this in the military arrangements,, 
consequent on the restoi-ation of Shah Soojah, could only 
have been brought about by a belief in the presence of 
some now and pressing danger. Dost Mahomed had been, 
driven across the Hindoo-Koosh ; but it -was believed that 
he might there be hospitably received by some of the- 
petty Oosbeg chiefs, between Bameean and Balkh; and 
tliat he might, united with them, gather sufficient strengtli. 
to eucormigo him to turn his face again towax’ds the South,. 

-w-ill continuo in Afghanistan, and a detachment of 30 Sappers, under 
an Engineer officer. Major-General Sir W. Cotton will command the- 
troops in Afghanistan, and all reports to be made to him alter' tbe- 
lOlh instant. 

“ The 2nd Troop, 2nd Brigade Bengal IIorBe Artillery, her Majesty’s- 
loth Lancers, the 3rd Light Cavalry, 4th Local Horse, the remainder 
of the Sappers and Miners, a Company of 20th N.I., with Captain 
Farmer’s Company 21st N.I., and the detachment now in progress to 
head-quarters, 'on^k^llaptain Hophiiis, 27th H.I., will move towards 
Eiiidoston on such day and order as will be hereafter cssned.” 

* “ff. 0 . OctoJer 9. -»Hcr Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry, three 
guns of No. G Light d^'ield Battery, and the Soth N.I., to remain at 
Canbul, and to be accommodated in the Balia Eissar. 

’’The 4Sth N.I., tlie 4th Brigade and detadiment of Sappers and 
Miners and 2nd Cavalry, with a Bessalal of Skinner's Horse, to bo 
cantoned at Jellalabod. 

“ Ghusnee to be garrisoned by the IGth N.I., a Bessalah of Skin- 
ner’s Horse, .and snch details of his Majesty Shah Soojah’s as ara 
avail.able. Tlie whole to be under the command of Major M ’Loren. 

“ Candahar will have for its garrison the 42nd, 43rd N.I., 4th Com- 
pany 2nd Battalion Artillery, a Bessalah of the 4th Local Horse, and 
such details of his Majesty Shah Soojah’s troops as may be available. 
Major-General Nott will command.” 
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and to sweep do3\Ti ujion the coimtiy which had boeiv 
wrested from him. ’ It had not, at fimt, been conceived 
that the ijrospeot of the Ameer’s recovery from the heavy 
blow' wliich had deseendod ni)on him, was sufficiently 
imminent to indicate the necessity of making any pre- 
parations upon a large scale to arrest his return to- 
Afghanistan. But it was considered D.\pedient to send a 
detachment of the Shah’s ti-oops, with some field artillery, 
to Bamecan, the extreme fi-onticr station of the Shah’s- 
domhiioiis. Accordingly, on the 12 th of September, a 
detachment had marched for the Hindoo-Koosli. A troop 
of- Native Horae Artillery, which had just come in from 
Caudahar, formed the most romai-kablo portion of this 
little force. The difficulties of the road to bo tiuvorscd 
were sucli as no European artillery had ever before cn- 
countorod.* But, in spite of this, the Ith troop, 3rd 
Brigade of Horse ArtiUeiy, under Lieutenant Murray 
Mockcuzio (leaving its captain dead at Caubul), made good 
its way to Bauiccau ; and the Shah’s Goorkha regiment, 
with other iiT^idar details, acconijranicd it to its dreary 
winter-quariei's in the mountainous recesses of the gi’eat 
Caucasian range. 

Upon the policy of this movement I cannot pause to- 
speculate. I believe that the system fl^rlanting small . 
detachments in isolatcct positions •was one of the great 
errors which mai'ked our military occupation of Afghan-r 
istau. But something more was designed than this. It 


* The Envoy said, that as Dost ilahomed had sent guns over the 
same road to Bameean, there was no reason why our guns should not- 
go. The Doctor-Creneral Harlan toasted that he had croseed the- 
Hindoo-Eoosh with artillery. But hlacnaghten had not considered 
that the gnus which' Dost Hahomed sent along these roads were- 
three-ponuderB, whilst ours were six-ponnders. The troop came along, 
the wheel-track of the Ameer’s guns, and reported “the breadth be- 
tween the wheels less than half of that of ouis." 
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was in contemplation to send a larger force to explore the 
mountains of the HiudoO'Koosli. Dr. Pcrcival Lord, who 
had been one of Bnrnos’s companions on the “ Commercial 
Mission” to Caiibnl, had just returned to the Afghan 
capital with the force under Colonel IVade ; and now that 
it wiis considered desirable to despatch a political officer* 
to the Oosbeg frontier, it was but uatuml that Lord, who 
, had visited the neighbourhood of Kooudooz in 1837-1838, 

' should have been selected for the duty. Lord went ; but 
had not been long absent from Caubul when he retunied, 
■with exaggerated stories of the success of Dost Mahomed 
among the pott3' chiefs of the Hindoo-Koosh, and of a 
■great mcivemcut which was alwiit to be made for the re- 
establishment of the supremacy of the Ameer. Upon 
this, Macuaghtou, who had l)cgun to doubt the extreme 
■ popularity of Shah Soojab, and the safety of confiding his 
protection and support to the handful of British troops 
which it was originally intended to leave in Afghanistan, 
made a requisition to Sir .John Keane for a stronger mili- 
tary foi'cc, and tmued Dr. Lord’s story to*ccomit in the 
■;fmthcraucc of his own views. 

It was easy to issue oidei-s for the maintenance of a 
darge body of British troops in Afghanistan ; hut it was 
mot so easy to liouso the regiments thus mainfeined. The 
winter was before them.* They could not remain encamped 
•on the plain aroum^ Caubul. It became, therefore, matter 
• of anxious consideration liow' accommodation was to be 
provided for so large a body of tegular troops. The 
■subject, indeed, had pressed upon the attention of the 
political and militai-y chiefs before the brigade, which was 
originally to litive been left in the countiy, had swelled 
into a division ; and the engineer officers bad been called 
into council, and had given, the only advice that was likely 
• to emanate from competent military authority. LieutenwUt 
: Durauir-a gallant soldier and an able seieirtific officer — 
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saw at onco the importance of* posting the troops in the 
Balia Hissar.* And there, in the ■n'iuter of that year, they 
were jjosted, to be removed in the following antmiin to 
the fat^ cantonments which by that time wei'c springing 
up on the plain. 

^hc city of C'aubnl is situated bertvoon two ranges of 
lofty hills, along the ridges of which nm lines of loop- 
holed walls, with here and there small obtiuding towers, 
or bastions, too weak and too extended to. be seiTiccable 
for pui'posoa of defence. It is said to be about three miles 
in circiimfercnco. The Balia Hissar stands on a hill, over- 
looking the city. There are, strictly speaking, two Balia 
Hissars ; the lower of which, on our first cntiy into 
Caubnl, was in a rickety and decayed statej and could not 
have stood for an hour against British artillery. Both 
were commanded by the walled hills above thorn. The 
upper Bidla Hissar, or citadel, commarrds the whole of tho 
city and tho subrrrbs. The lower Balia Hissar, which is 
surrortuded by a shallow but rather deep ditch, commands 
only part of oSC of the bazaar's — the Shore bazaar — ^two 
large forts (Mahmoitd Klrarr’s utrd the Beenee Hissar), 
arrd the road to Jellalabad. The' houses of the town are 
mostly flat-r-oofed ; the streets for tho r->;ii^part narr'ow 
arrd tortuoirs? Tho most unportant fcatrrro of it is the 
great bazaar, brrilt, or commenced, by ^li Murdair Khan 
— a irrart for the produce of all tho rrations of tho East.t 

* The importance of thia subject is so gieiit, when viewed in con- 
nexion with the melnuclioly Iiistory of our subsequent disasters, that 
I cannot do better than give, in the Appendix, an acconnt, which ori- 
ginally appeared in the Calcutta Review, of the difficulties thrown in 
tlie way of tho engineers — an acconnt, the authenticity of which is not 
to be questioned. • 

+ The picturesque aspects of Canbul are well described by Lieutenant 
Battray : “ It is well-built and handsome, and is one mass of bazaars. 
Every street has a double row of houses of different heights, flat-roofed, 
and composed of mud in wooden frames. Here and there a larch porch' 
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The Bomlmy division of the Arm}^ of the Indus marched 
from Cauhul on the 18th of Septomher; and on the 15tli 
of October, Sir John Keane, with the troo 2 JS destined for 
Bengal, set out for the provinces b}’' way of thei esistcm 
jiassos. The Shah had by tliis time begun to think 0 / 
cscajiiiig from the seventy of tlio Cauhul winter, jind 
reposing in tlio iiiildcr eliniiite and more tranquil neigli- 
hourhood of Jellalabad. The sweets of restoi-ed dominion 
had not gratified him to the extent of his anticipations. 
He was, indeed, a disajjpointed man. He sighed as he 
declared that the Cauhul he had revisited was not the 
Canbul of his youth ; his kingdom seemed to have shrivelled 
and collapsed ; and even of these shrunken dominions, 
fettered and controlled as he was, he was only lialf a king. 
It was idain that, in the eyes of his subjects, his connexion 
with the Foriughoes had greatly humiliated him. But htt 
wanted the English money and the English bayonets, and 
was compelled to bear the burden. 

Jlacuaghten was to accompany the King to Jellalabad ; 

a/ 

of carved wood iutci'vcnes, giving entrance to the conrt-yard of the 
residences of the nohles, in the centre of which is a raised platform of 
innd, planted fruit-trees, and spread with carpets. A, fountain 
plays near ; anJ here, daring the heat of the day, ipll the chiefs at 
ease, listening, as they smoke their pipes, to the sound of the ‘ sao- 
eringhi,’ or guitai-, tiie falling water, or the wonderful tales of the 
Tersian story-teller. The houses overhang the narrow streets ; their 
windows iiavc no glass, but consist of lattice-work wooden shutters, 
which push up and down, and are often richly carved and otherwise 
■ ornamented. The shop windows are oiien to the sun, and the immense 
display of merchandise, ft-uits, game, amour, and cutlery defies 
description. These articles are an-anged in prodigious piles from floor 
to ceiling ; in the front of each sits the artificer engaged in his calling, or 
from amidst the hcaped-up profusion peeps out the trader at his visitors. 
The grand bazaar (Char Chouk, or Chntta) has a suhstantiel roof, huilt 
in four arcades, which are decorated with painted panels, now nearly 
indistinct, and originally watered by cisterns and fountains which aie 
neglected and dried np.” 
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in the system, Moollah Shikore and his deputies would 
soon have given it its death-blow. 

I But though feeble in other respects, this Moollah 
Shikor^ was not feeble in his hatred of the British. The 
minister oppressed the people. The people appealed 
to tho British functionaiies. The British fimctionaries 
remonstiuted with the minister. And the minister 
punidied the people for appealing.* The Shah and the 
Moollah chafed under the interference of the British. But 
they loved the British money; and they required the sup- 
port of the British bayonets. And so bravely for a time 
worked the double government at Caubul / 

Whilst such was the state of things at the supreme 
scat of government, there was little less "to create dis- 
satisfaction in the internal administration of Candahar. 
The principal revenue officers were two Shecahs, the 
sons of that Hussein Khan, tho obnoxious minister whom 
Shah Zemaun had put to death. Their names were 
Mahomed TaJjee Khan and Wulloo Mahomed Khan. 
Cradled in intense enmity to the Douraiiees, they had 
gi'own into unscrupidous persecutors of the tribes. Se- 
lected by the Barukzyo Sh-dars as willin g agents of 
those humilinting and enfeebling measures by which 

* “Every day oompkints were made to ns, iflid we permitted our- 
selves to interfere, by giving notes to tbe complainants, requesting tbo 
Moollab to settle their casjs ; but this did no good, for, instead of 
having redress to their grievances, they were beaten, and sometimes 
confined, for coming and complaining to us against the Shah’s autho- 
rity. All the chiek or heads of tribes received their allowances from 
certain villages, by obtaining an order from Ifoollah Shikore. If there 
was any man among them known to us, and whom we would wish to 
favour, the Moollah took care to annoy and vex him, by giving him an 
order to a distant village for such sums which he would likely 
spend during his journey ; or else to poor villages, where there was 
very little chance of gaining anything .” — [Itohim Lai’s Lifs of DoS 
Mahomed^ 
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tlicy sought to extinguish the vitality of the Douranees, 
they entered upon their work in a ruthless and uncom- 
promising spirit, and plied the instruments of their office 
with remarkable success for the persecution anii degra- 
dation of their enemies. The hatred with which th,p 
Douranees regarded those men was too deep to suffer 
them to embrace with complacency any measures, how- 
ever conciliatory in themselves, of which the old Baruk- 
zye tools were the executors. Such unpopular agents 
were enough to render distasteful the most jiopRlsr 
measm’os. The Douranees were, indeed, greatly disap- 
])ointcd. Do what they would, they could not obtain a 
paramount influence in the state. The door was closed 
against them by the British janitors who kept watch 
around the palace ; and the chiefs soon began to chafe 
under the foreign intrusion wliich deprived them of all 
lUiccudancy in the councils of the restored monarch, and 
prevented them from regaining the full extent of those 
finriucial privileges which they had enjoyed imder his 
Suddozye predecessors.* " 

* “ Immediately consequent on liis Majesty’s accession, certain feel- 
ings began to take root among the Douranees, in connexion with the 
presence of BritTsB^ops, which promised ill for the future tranquillity 
of the country. Several of the most influential chiefs accompanied the 
Court from Candahar^jio Caubul and Jellalahad ; and although it must 
have been with feelings of gratified pride that they beheld the leader 
of their order— their ShaJt Saba, or Father King, as he was familiarly 
named— seated upon the throne of his ancestors, yei it is also not 
unrciisonahle to suppose tlat their mortification mu.st liave been gi-eat 
at finding that they no longer possessed a dominant voice in the royal 
councils, or the ability, as formerly, to render the sovereign the victim 
of their intrigues, and that this eonviction of their political influence 
being for ever superseded, must have led them to value the many per- 
sonal adv-autages they had gained by tbe restoration, and to regard 
with peculiar hostility the intruders upon their fancied rights. At 
Candahar the progress of events had the same tendency to render the 
Douranees discontented, if not actually inimical. The chiefs who had 
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ti’cacheiy ; and that during the ])iuiiiagc of the British 
army through Belwcliist^, lie was continually molesting 
oui' advancing columns. It vnu> the fashion to attriinito 
to the Wickedness of Mehiali Khan all the sufferings 
vshich afflicted the Army of the Indus on its march to 
Candahnr, the soiu-eity which jiic.sscd so heavily upon 
man and beast, and the depiieOations of the marauding 
Beloocheea The very harit!mics.s of the country, indeed, 
was by some laid at his door. It was not veiy clearly 
seen, at this time, that the Army of the Indus was at 
least as much the cause, as it was the victim of the 
scarcity in Beloochistaiu When our troops passed through 
the dominions of tlic Khau of Kliclat, there was ah-oady, 
as has heen shown by Bmiies’s admissions, a scarcity in 
the land ; and om- vast moving cam] > increased it. / The safe 
passage oftheBolau Pass was, eftcctcdthi'ough me friendly 
agency of the Brahoo chief. ■ And wc have it emphatically,, 
upon the authority of Jtaonaglitcn, tJiat the progress of the 
Army of the Indus tlurough the couiitiy of Mehrab Khau 
was attended fly much devastation — ^that a great injury 
was inflicted upon the people — and that nothing would 
have heen easier than for the Khan to have destroyed our 
entire force, f uch was the language of ourtJflomatists up 
to the end of March ; but in Ajn-il, Bunies recommended 
the castigation of the Kliau of Khclat ; wid Mehrab Khan 
was doomed to be stripped, on the first convenient oppor- 
tunity, of Iris territorj^ aud do)>rivcd cither of his liberty 
or his life. 'The cvideuce of Mchnih Khan’s treachery is 
not sufflciently strong to satisfy me that the British 
righteously confiscated his principality and sacrificed his 
life. /' Ho was suiTovmded by traitors. lATien his strong- 
hold was entered, it was seen that the servants he had 
tnisted had the means of betraying their- master : and it 
was clear, to all who investigated the charges against 
Irim with judicial impartiality, tliat ho had been betrayed. 
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It was clear that many of the ofiFences imputed to him 
were to be ascribed rather to the machinations of his 
secret enemies than to his own enmity and bad faith. 
But he had been early doomed to destruction. The 
recommendations of the British diplomatists in AfghaR- 
istan had been adopted by the Govemor-Genei-al ;*and 
the deposition of Mehrab Khan, and the annexation 
of Shawl, Moostung, and Cutchee, had been decreed in 
the Simlah Council Chamber.* It was true that Shah 
Soojah had, in the hour of need, been succoured by 
Mehrab Khan. A statesman in whom the kindly in- 
stincts of humanity were so strong as in Lord Auckland, 
was not likely to forget the obligations which so essential 
a service at such a time imposed upon the restored 
monarch. But the gi'accful suggestion of the Governor- 
General was lost ; and the Khan lived just long enough 
to cru'se himself for his folly in having opened his arms 

* In liis minute of August 20, Lord Auckland wrote on this subject : 
— “ Jlr. JIacnagbten has authority, as respects thd^helat territories, 
to declare the annexation of the provinces of Shawl, Moostung, and 
Cutch Grnndava to the Afghan dominions ; and I have hut to add, that 
it is my stro ng opin ion that no power should be left in the hands of 
Mehrab Khan,^l^as shown himself our hitter an^ deceitful enemy, 
wholly unworthy of our confidence. For this object, it will, I conceive, 
he sufficient to oceu^^ Kbelat itself, and to hold it and the districts 
adjacent, in addition to Moostung and Shawl, under onr provisional 
management or superintendence, for the very short period that will 
elapse, until it may be seen what final •rrangement can be made re- 
specting it, either by bringing it also under the direct rule of the Shah, 
or placing the claimant, Shah Sewaz Khan (or any other Beloochee 
chief), in possession of it.” — [ifA ^ecprdi,] 

t “As to Mehrab Khan himself, he may have claims upon Shah 
Soojah-ool-Moolk, arising out of the important succour given to Ills 
Majesty in his expedition in 1834, and Mr. Maenaghten will naturally 
not fail to second any proposition of a liberal personal support to the 
chief which the Shah may he disposed to make, in generous acknow- 
ledgment of those services.” — [Lord AuckUmd^t Minute : Auguit 20, 
1839 . MS, Secords.] 
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to receive the Suddozye pretender, when he fled, baffled 
and beaten, from the battle-field of Candahar. For that 
act of hospitality he paid, five years afterwards, with his 
life. ; • 

^ Wjhether any thoughts of this kind arose to dash the 
pleasure of those who toasted the victors of Rhelat at 
Avitabile’s dinner-table, can only be conjectured ; but 
all present acknowledged that the captui'e of Mehrab 
Khan’s stronghold was a great military exploit. The 
native soldiery are said to have esteemed it more highly 
than the captme of Ghuznee, for they had been wisely 
allowed to participate in the honour of the exploit. 
Sir John Eeane had been much censm-cd for composing 
his storming column cnthely of EmoiDeaii companies. 
The exclusiveness of the act seemed to imply mis- 
trust in his Sepoy regiments, and did not raise the 
General in the estimation of then officers. It was a 
subject, therefore, of general congratulation tlu’oughout 
the Company’s army, that a Native regiment had shared 
with two of 810 Ghuznee storming corps the gloiy of 
the assault upon Khclat, and had proved themselves well 
worthy of the confidence that had been placed in them. 

; And so Sii^ John Keane and General lUftidiire rctunicd 
to India. The “ Army of the Indus ” was broken up , 
and soon there came from England the yclconio announce- 
ment that the successes of the campaign lind been dulj' 
appreciated by tlic Sovereign, and the chief actors duly 
rewarded, j Lord Anckhuid was ci’eated an Eail ; Sir 
John Keane rose up as Bai-on Keane of Ghuznee ; Mi’. 
Macnaghten took his place in history as Sir WiUiam 
Maonaghten, Baronet ; Colonel Wade became thenceforth 
Sir Claude Wade, Knight; and a shower of lesser dis- 
tinctions, of brevets and Bath-honours, descended upou 
the working officers, whose gallantry had contributca so 
largely to the success of this memorable campaign. 



CHAPTER II. 

[Januaiy — September ; 1810.] 

Tbe Great Game iu Ceutral Asia — Tbo Russian Expedition to Eiiiva 
— Apprehensions of Burnes — Oolonel Btoddart — A&irs on the 
Hindoo-Kooah — ^Failure of the Rnsman Expedition — Conduct of 
the Sikhs — ^Herat and Yar Mahomed — ^Mission of Abbott and 
Shakespear — Disturbances in the Ghilsye Country — ^Pall of IChelat 
— ^Arthur Conolly. 

The King and the Envoy spent the winter at Jellalabad. 
Tliere was something like a lull in Afghanistan. When 
the snow is on the ground the turbulence of the Afghans 
is wont to subside.* The time was favourable for the 
consideration of revenue matters, and Madhaghtcu began 
to inquire into the expenditure and tlic resources of the 
kingdom. The inquiry was not a satisfactory one. It 
was obvious ^ tha t the government could be carried on 
only by tho extraction of large sums from the treasury 

* The winter, hou^ver, was not wholly nnproduotive of military 
events. A detachment woe sent out under Colonel Orchard to reduce 
the fort of Fushoot, which lies some fift^ miles to the uorth-eost of 
Jellalabad, and to expel the “refractory chief” of the earroundlng 
district. The affair was a successful ffiilure. Repeated attempts were 
made by the Engineer, Pigou, to blow in tbe gate, after the Ghuznee 
fa.s1uon ; but the heavy rains had damaged the powder, which was 
nalurally bad ; and every effort was unsuccessful. As there was uo 
hope of effecting an entrance in this manner ; as Abbott and his artil- 
lery had vainly exhausted their ammuniMon, and a considerable number 
of our men bad fallen under the ffre of tbe fort. Orchard drew off the 
.'issail.ants. Soon after their withdrawal, however, the enemy evacuated 
the place. 
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of India; and Macnaghten was contiimallj' urging the 
Supreme Government to authorise the expenditure of 
these large sums of money, and continually exhorting tlio 
authorities in the north-westeni provinces to send him 
all the treasure they could spare. 

''^ut there was much in the state of our foreign rela- 
tions at this time to distract the thoughts of the minister 
from the affairs of the home department. The Russia n 
qu estion w'as now forcing itself again upon our Indi an 
statesmen. Even before the Court turned its back upon 
Caubuij tidings had been received, in the first instance 

from Pottinger at Herat, which left little room to doubt 

t hat a Russian fm-ce was about to set out from Oren - 
burgh on an exp editi on into C ei^-al Asia. The imme - 
diate object of this movem ent was t,o threa ten the sta te 
of Khiva, which had long be en throwing obstacles in th e 
wav of Russian commerce , and citri- ving oif Russian sub- 
jects into hopeles a.- capJbiviJby— Russia had been prose- 
cuting an extensive trade with the cou ntries of Centr al 
Asia ; but the ^tate of Khiva which borders on the 
country occupied by the Kerghiz Cossacks, was now 
declared by the Russian Goverameirt to be “ daily harass- 
ing the wandering tribes that encamp ou oim frontiers, 
iuternipting th« intercourse the other states of Asia keep 
up with us, detaining the caravans of Bokhara ou their 
way to and from Russia, obliging them to pay extravar- 
gaiit duties, and compelling them by main force to pass 
through its territory, aisd there seizing a considerable 
portion of their merchandise.” “ These insults to 
foreigners, holding commercial intercom'se with Russia^ 
are, however,” continues the Russian state-paper — ^the 
manifesto of the Sovemment of the Czar, declaring the 
grounds of their expedition into Central Asia — ^“of less 
importance than the attacks which have been made on 
Russian caravans. Not one of these can now cross the 
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dcBCi't without danger. It was in this manner that a 
Russian caravan from Orenburgh, with goods belonging 
to our merchants, was piUaged by the armed bands of 
Khiva. No Kussiim merchant can now venture into 
tliat country without runnii^ the risk of losing his life 
or being made a prisoner. The inhabitants of Khiva 
arc constantly making incursions into that part of the 
country of the Kerghiz which is at a distance from om: 
lines, .... and to crown aU these insults, they axe 
detaining several thousand Russian subjects in slavery. 
The number of these unfortunate wretches increases 
daily, for the peaceful iSshermcn on the banks of the 
(Jaspian aro continually attacked and catTied off as slaves 
to Khiva” 

Here were plainly and intelligibly set forth the injuries 
committed by the state of Khiva against the subjects of 
the Russian Government, and tho grounds on which the 
latter called for redress. Evciy attempt, it was stated, to 
obtain satisfaction for these wrongs, by reason and per- 
suasion, had failed. It was necc.ssary, tlurefoi'c, to resort 
to more decisive measures. “Every moans of persuor 
sion,” continued the manifesto, “ Im now been exhausted. 
The rights jf _^Russia, tho security of her trade, the tran- 
quillity of her subjects, and tho dignity oFtho state, call 
for decisive measures ; and the Emperor has judged it to 
be time to sendii body of troops to Khiva, to put an end 
to robbeiy and exaction, to deliver those Russians who 
are detained in slavery, to make <i;he inhabitants of Khiva 
esteem and respeot the Russian name, and finally to 
strengthen in that part of Asia the lawful influence to 
which Russia has a right, and which alone can insure the 
maintenance of peace. This is the purpose of the present 
expedition ; and as soon as it shall be attained, and an 
order of things conformable to the interests of Russia 
and the neighbouring Asiatic states shall be established 
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on a permanent footing, the hotly of troops tvhich has 
received orders to march on Khiva will return to the 
frontiers of tho empire.” 

The cgstis belli was here laid down with sufficient dis- 
tinctness, and the facts stated in the manifesto were not 
TO he denied. But it was believed that Bussia had other 
objects in view than the liberation of her slaves and the 
fofety of her commerce j and that if the British army had 
not occupied Afghanistan, this manifesto would not have 
been issued by the Czar. It was regarded, indeed, as a 
counter-movement called forth by om: own advance ; and 
candid men could allege nothing against it on the score 
of justice or expediency. TheaB was something suspicious 
in the time and manner of its enmiciafion. • But there 
was leas of aggression and usurpation in it than in om: 
omi manifesto. The movement was justified by the law 
of nations. There was outwardly something, indeed, of 
positive righteousness in it, appealing to tho best instincts 
of our nature. And, if there wore behind all tins out- 
side show of humanity a politic desire to keep in check 
a rival power, that was now intruding in countries far, 
beyond its own lino of frontier, it can only be said that 
our own movement into Afghanistan was directed against 
a danger of the same kind, but of much less .substantial 
proportions. ■ 

■■ But tho expedition of Bussia into Centr al Asia excite d 
the alarm of our statesmen in Afglianist au, though it did 
not rouse their indignation. There was, at all events, 
in it much food for anxious consideration. It was the 
one great subject of thought and topic of discussion in the 
winter of 18.39-184:0..' Bumes, who was left in control 
at Caubul, whilst Macnaghten was with the Shah at 
Jcllalabad, now, with the snow aroimd him, found him- 
self in the enjoyment of a season of comparative leismn, 
able both to think and to write. “What a year has 
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l.ieen the past,” he wrote to a friend at Bombay, on the 
19th of November — “not to me, I mean, but to our 
affaira in the East. Pm*ther submission to what was 
going on, and our da)-s of supremacy in the Fyst, were 
uumbered. As it is, we have brought upon ourselves 
some additional half-million of annual espenditurc,_^aita, 
ere 1840 ends, I predict that our frontiers and those of 
Eussia will touch — ^that is, the states dependent upon 

either of us will — and that is the same thing 

Every week brings fresh business; and all the world will 
now have it that Eussia has advanc e d orr Kh iva. What_ 
r if th at ? She . has thc_ri^ht ti^ lipli^ve her eusLu-cd 
e oiuitiym cn ; aiuljf she have the porycr, why slioitld .slip 
h ave so long hesitated ? But, the thrre she has chosen 
for this blow is an awkward one. I hold, however, that 
the inan who recommends the cantonment of a Britislr 
or an Indian soldier west of the Indus is an enemy to his 
country.” 

After the lapse of a month, Bitmes wToto again to 
another correspondent, more emphaticallj-, on the same 
subject : 

But everything past and present has been oast into the shade 
by the expeditRrii which the Hussians have now pushed into 
Central Asia. I have known of it for eight wee^s past, and had 
iiumorons and authentic reports concerning their waggona their 
matcriclf &c., &c., all of which are on a grand scale, giving rise to 
serious apprehensions that their plans are not confined to the 
chastisement of the potty Khan of Khiva ; indeed, our policy at 
Herat is already out of joint, and we have reason to know that 
Hussia from Khiva looks to tliat city. Her attack on Khiva is 
justified by ail the laws of nations ; and in a country like England, 
where slave-dealing is so odiously detested, ought to find favour 
in men’s eyes rather than blame. Yet the time chosen wears a 
bad appeamnee, if it at once does not lead to the inference that 
Kussia has put forth her forces merely to counteract our policy. 


MS, UomspimileHce. 
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elude a friendly treaty with the Ameer. His reception, 
though marked by some caprice, was not altogether uu- 
comieous. Ho was veiy ignorant of the customs of the 
couutrj',«ind was incliued to resent as insults the exaction 
«i^ formalities in accordance with the ordinary usages of 
Bokhara. He seems to have made no effort to win the 
favour of the barbarous monarch bj' the adoption of a con- 
ciliatory demeanour ; but somehow or other he shambled 
tlirongh the first ceremonials without giving the Com- 
mander of the Faithful any mortal offence. / 

But it would appear that he soon excited the bitter 
enmity of the Reiss, or minister. His letters had been 
addressed to the predecessor of this mau. The old minister 
had been disgraced whilst Stoddart was on his way to 
Bokhara, and the new man was little inclined to regard 
with fivvour the Feriugheo who had sought the protection 
of the old. In a very short time, Stoddart, having been 
invited to the residence of the Reiss, was suddenly seized, 
thrown to the ground, bound with cords, and threatened 
with death by the minister himself, wdio stood over him 
with a long knife. He was then carried out, ou a dark 
rainy night, into the streets, huiTied from place to place, 
by torchlight^ and at last lowered down-bj'* ropes into a 
dark well, swarmiug with the most nauseous vermin, to 
be the companion of murderers and jjliieves. In this 
vrretched dmigeon, weakened both iii body and in mmd 
by long-continued suffering, he cousented outwardly to 
conform to the oeremoifials of the Mahomedan faith. 

After two months of extreme suffering, Stoddart was 
released from this dreadful dungeon. The chief officer of 
police then received him into his house j and from this 
time, throughout the year 1839, though subject to the 
caprices of a tyranrrous monarch and an unscrupulous 
mirrister, and the insults of barbarians of less note, his 
condition on the whole was bettered. The success of the 
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Brit ish i n Afgha,nistap seerasd for a time to awaken the 
Ameer to a j ust sense of the power of the British nation, 
and Stod dart rose iiit ^m^rhii icie jt the Bokhar a Court, 
as the agent of a powcifij state, capable of exercising a 
mighty influence over the destinies of Central Asia. B^ 
the caprices of this barbarous potentate were great. uThe 
smiles of to-day were followed by the cruelties of the 
morrow. Stoddart continued a prisoner at Bokhara ; and 
Macnaghten, sympathising with the sufferings of a brave 
officer, and eager to chastise the insolent barbarity of 
the petty Ceutml-Asian tyrant, again contemplated the 
despatch of a brigade acrass the momitains of the Hindoo- 
Koosh. 

It was necessary, however, to tread cautiously on this 
gi-ound. There were more reasons than one why Mac- 
naghten, at this time, turned bis thoughts towards Bok- 
hara. Dost Mahomed had sought an asylum at the 
Ameer’s Court.* The “ Commander of the Faithful,” as 
this rude Mussulman potentate ostentatiously teimed him- 
self, received the fugitive with ojien arms. For a little 
while he lavished upon the &llen Prince all the benignities 
of oriental hospitality ; and then laid his heavy hand upon 
him, and made-him a prisonci’. ^ 

“ It seems certain that the Dost lias got into bad odour 
sit Bokhara,” wrote Macuaghten to Burues, on the 20tli 
of February, “ and it is veiy improbable that the tv. o 

* Finding that he had little hope of'^o establishing his influence 
among the petty Oosheg states, as to enable him, 'with their assistance, 
to make an eifort to regain hie lost dominions, the Ameer had con- 
templated a flight into the Persian territories. But the Gtovemor of 
Balkh intercepted 'the fugitive, and invited him to that place. Jubbar 
Khan went on the part of the Ameer, and was detained until the arrival 
of Dost ^lahomed himself. Then the Ameer was informed 'that the 
Khan of Bokhara desired the presence at his capital of the ez-mler of 
Caubul. Sorely perplexed, and almost helpless, but not without some 
misgivings, Dost Alahomed then went to Bokhara. / 
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Ameers-ool-Moomuneen will ever act cordially together.” 
It was the policy of our British diplomatists, at this time, 
to keep the two Ameera in a state of disunion and anta- 
gonism.* But the very course which Macnaghten was 
%toposed to pursue towards Bokhara, was that of all otheis 
which was most surely calculated to cement an alliance 
between them. A militaiy expedition against Bokhara 
would, in all probability, have induced the Khan to release 
Dost Mahomed, and to supply him with the means of 
crossing the fi-ontier at the head of an imposing body of 
fighting men, and, aided by the Wullee of Khooloom and 
other chiefs of the Oosbeg hiU states, making an effort to 
re^in his lost dominions. There was something, too, in 
the alleged cause of Dost Mahomed’s confinement at 
Bokhoiu, which made Macnaghten waver stUl more in his 
determination to send an aimy across the Hindoo-Koosh, 
and suggested to him the expediency of devoting himself 
to tho fuitherance of objects of another kind. It was said 
that the Ameer of Bokhara was greatly incensed by Dost 
Mahomed’s pfactical reftisal to summon his family to that 
city. They had remained under the charge of Jnbbar 
Khan, in the hospitable teiritory of the Wullco of 
Khooloom; and it was reported that the Khan of Bokliara 
had declared, that if they sought tho protection of the 
British Goverament, he would tlestroy Dost Mahomed. 
But Jnbbar Khan was well disposed at this time to seek 
from the British an honourable asylum for his brother’s 
family ; and the questaon of their reception was earnestly 
pondered by Macnaghten, and discussed with the Shah. 
In the middle of February, he wrote to Bumes, from 
Jellalabad, that although common hospitality required 
that an asylum should not be refused to pci-sous “ in so 
distrewed a plight as the Dost’s family ; ” but that, at the 
same time, common prudence required that in the exercise 
of this office of humanity, we should not expose ourselves 
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to the machinatious of pcifidiotm cncaaies. He suggested 
therefore, that Dr. Lord, in reply to any recpio.st on tho 
subject, should say that a safe and honourable asylum 
■would be granted to tho Ameer’s family on condition of 
tlieii' residing wherever our government might thin^ 
lu’opor to locate them. j 

But stolid, selfish, and remomeless towards his enemies, 
Shah Soojah was not easily to be persuaded that either 
humanity or policy demanded that he should gi-ant an 
asylum or a maintenance to Dost Mahomed’s family, and 
declared that nothing short of absolute force would induce 
him to contribute a rupee towards their support. The 
vicissitudes of his past life had only hardened the King’s 
heart, and often as he had sought au “asylum” himself, 
he had now, in tho day of prosperity, no bowels of compas- 
sion for the fugitive and the suppliant. On the English 
envoy, however, the oljduracy of Shah Soojah had little 
effect, and he still deelai’ed that tho family of Dost 
hlahomcd were entitled to kind and honoiunble treatment 
at our Iiands. This justice and humanity I’Sijuh-ed, whilst 
it seemed also to Macnaghten to be sound policy to hold 
out every inducement to the Ameer to commit his family 
to our charge. In that case, he WTotc to Bm-ues, the Shall 
of Bokliara could make no use of Dost Mahomed, and the 
objection to the movement into Toorkistan would be 
obviated. “ Let us examine,” he added, “ what we are to 
gain by such a movement, and upon what principles it 
shoidd be conducted. Tlic fii-st tiling to be gained is 'the 
punishment of the Shall of Bokhara, for his frequent and 
outrageous violation of tho law of nations, and the release 
of our agent. Colonel Stoddart, ■who, without some exertion 
oil our part, 'will, it is likely', be doomed to mcai'ceratiou 
for life. I suppose tho expedition to be conveniently' 
feasible, if entered upon at the proper season of the year. 
What Timour Shah effected, wc can do ; aud. with proper 
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arrangement wc may cither enlist on our side, or keep 
neutral, the chiefs between us and Bokhara. If we 
compelled the Shah of Bokliara to i-elcase Stoddort, to 
evacuate* all the countries on this side of the Osus, and 
?ia pay the expenses of the expedition, we should have 
a^ieved all that is dcsimhlc.” * 

The Court remained at Jellalabad up to the third week 
of April ; and the exciunive mind of the Envoy was still 
wandering out in the wild regions beyond the Hindoo- 
Koosh. It was certain that a Eussian army was advancing 
uiion Khiva. In the couutiy about Khooloom the adhe- 
rents of Dost Mahomed were .exciting against us the 
hostilitj' of the Ooslregs. Jublm- Khan, with the Ameer’s 
fomily and a large p.".rty of retainers, were there. The 
petty chiefs beyond the mountains were iu a state of 
doubtful vassalage, scarcely knowing whether they wei'o 
subject to Herat or to Caubul; whether they would 
recognise the Khan of Bokhara or the Khan of Khiva ns 
their suzerain ; or whether they would be, in effect, inde- 
pendent of all.^ It was desirable to nnnox these Cis-Oxns 
principalities to the temtoiy of the Shah, to strengthen our 
frontier, and keep them out of tlic hands of the Bokhara 
ruler. Already was there a weak detachment wintering 
amid the inhospitable snows of Bamocan. Tlio despatch 
of a strong brigade to the country beyond w.as still among 

* JMalaMd, February 23, 1840. MS. Correspondence. 
t Hehiab Khan, the Wii«lce of Maimouna, said to Arthur Conolly, 
iu the autumn of 1840, “My ancestors wei'e content to serve the King 
of Caubnl, and when members of that house fell into misfortune, they 
found hospitality here. Shall Soojah is again upon his throne at 
Oauhul ; but now another Suddozje King idlla upon me to submit only 
to Herat, and your Bnglish agent advises me to send my son there. On 
the other hand, the Commander of the Faithful' claims allegiance for 
Bokhara. The Khan Huzzrut desires me to put myself under him ; and 
you know how I was forced to act when the Fersiau AsopU-ood-dowlah 
crossed the Mooighauh,” 
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the cherished projects of the Envoy. Writing from Jellala- 
i)!id, he tiu'ned his back upon tlio southern passes, and 
looking out across the noi-thcni Caucasian mountains, 
declared that it was easier to march on Bokhai'a^^than to 
subjugate the tribes of the Khybnr. To the Governor op 
Agra he thus addressed himself on tlie Ist of April, j“A 
brigade of oure, with a due proportion of artillery, would, 
I think, from all I have heard, bo fully competent to over- 
come .any opposition that could be offered to us between 
this and Bokhara. I do not think that we should incur 
the risk of the movement solely for the pmpose of rcannc.x- 
ing the Cis-Osus provinces to the dominions of his Majesty 
Shah Soojah ; though if they are not so reannexed, Bokhara, 
at the instig.'ition of Russia, will ecitainly assert a real 
supremacy. At iprosoiit she has only Balkh and its 
dependencies, and her sway over that even is but nominal. 
But wo cannot allow Dost Mahomed’s fiimily to occupy so 
commanding a position as Khoolooin, close to the Afghan 
frontier. And may not the contingoncy upon which the 
home authorities direct an adv.-ince, be saidrto have .arisen 
should the Russians establish themselves in force at 
Bokhara ? ”* 

It was, indeed, a great game on which Macimghten was 
tl’.cn intent — a game so vast tliat the subjugation of the 
Punjab and Xepaul was regarded as a petty contribution 
to its success. These grand schemes dazzled him, and he 
could not SCO the dangers which grew at his feet. 

“ I intend,” ho wrote in the lettdr above quoted, “ send- 
ing Arthur Conolly, who has joined me here, and R.awlinson 
on a mission to Kokan, witli .a view, if possible, to fioistrato 
the knavish tiioks of the Jiuase log in that quarter. 
Though there are doubtless many of the elements of mis- 
chief in this country, yet I should not apprehend any 
internal explosion, oven if the gi'cater portion of onr troops 

* Sir W. Macnaghten to Sir. Bobertson, April 1, 1810. 
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were withdrawn. Depend upon it we shall never he at 
oiu’ ease in India mitil we have subjugated the Punjab 
and Nepaul ; and the .sooner we can come to a reckoning 
with oiu» faithful allies the Singhs, the better. Tbo3- arc 
^ping all thej' can to injiu-e us in this quarter, ami ai-o 
cdlnforting all the rebels and parties disaffected to his 
Jlajestj’ Shah Soojah. \Vc should here have no difficulty 
iu dealing with them in this qiuii’ter, and I will ventm’e to 
say there would not he a disciple of Nauuk on this side 
the Indus a week after the declaration of hostilities.” 

As the month advanced, the intelligence from the 
North was more and more calculated to rivet the opinion 
entertained by Bunics and others of the success of the 
Russian expedition." and Macna ghte u began to think 

* On tlie 2Iat of MarcU, jracnagliten had written to the Agra 
Governor ; ‘ * Lord Auckland tells me thsvt the Russian force consists only 
of 3000 cavalry Cossacks, 800 mounted artillerymen, and twelve light 
field-pieces ; hut Burnes tells me that lie knows, from good informa- 
tion, that the force is much larger. Let us hope the armada may he 
dispersed before reaches Bokhara, whatever may be the strength of 
it. If the Russians are likely to establish themselves there, we had 
better be np and doing.” — (MS. Correspondence.) 

But on the ISth of April he wrote from Jellalahad : “You will see 
from Captain .^bott’s report how contemptible is the enemy with 
which the Russians have to contend, and I fear they will experience no 
obstacle to their progress all the w.ay to Bokhara. Had we not been 
liere, they woidd by this time next year have established themselves 
without the slightest opposition or difficulty in Afghanistan. They 
appear to have completely gained over (whether by promises or threats) 
the Ring of Bokhara, who lums a deaf ear to all our advances." — 
(MS. Correspondence.) 

On the 23rd, the Court having then commenced its progress to 
Canhul, the Envoy wrote in a still less confident strain ; “All accounts 
concur in stating that the Russians have reached Ehiva, and I anti- 
cipate anything hut a bed of roses unless something he done to dietraot 
people's attention from the intrigues a-head, by putting a stop to those 
in our rear. We are now on the field of battle on which Shah Soojah 
lust bis throne iu 1810. Wlint must his hfajesty's feelings be now ?” 
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that. the. danger was greater than. ho. had, oncc.holieyed. 
“Uidess,” he. wrote at the end of A^rd, “Lord Ancklaud 
act with vigour and prom ptitnd e to . se.cm-e-aud opes-out 
rear, w^shaU soon he be twee n two fiTes:=^if iftit vmder 
them. Fi'anoe and Enasia ar(^ advancing with onli:^ 
roinote contingency of profit to stim ulate them . W<e arc 
supine, whilst our inactivity will probably he the cause 
of our min. France gratuitously supplies Persia with 
30,000 muskets, at a time when Persia may be said to be 
at war with us. I cannot, though I have repeatedly and 
earnestly pressed my request, obtain a single musket.” 

A fortnight after this letter was written, the Envoy 
2 )roposed to Bunie.s that he should proceed on a mission 
to the Russian camp. “ He said, ho would willingly go if 
ordered — ^but that,” added Macnaghten, “is not the spu-it 
which should animate our Elcheo ;” and the design was 
abandoned. It must have been very soon after this* 
that the glad tidings of the brenk-down of the Russian 
espcditlon reached the Court of Shah Soojah. The Envoy 
had spoken despondingly of the contefnptiblc enemy 
which the Russian army had to encounter. But there was 
an enemy of which no account was taken — ^an enemy that 
had destroyed one of Napoleon’s finest armies, and which 
was doomed to overthrow utterly our own policy in Cen- 
tral Asia — .spreading its toils around Peroffski’s .advancing 
■columns. The Snow was doing its work. 

On the 13th of March, the failure of the exjieditiou 
was announced in tlio public journals of St. Petersburgh, 
and Lord Clanricarde, on the same day, sent the intelli- 
gonce to Lord Palmerston. The journals announced that 
the intense cold, the deep snow, and the inaccessibility of 
the country, had destroyed the camels, and compelled the 
■army to retrace its stops. But the actual truth was worse 
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than the newspaper history ; for Porotfski’s ill-fated army 
hod been attacked by pestilence and famine. 

As the year wore on, Macnaghten’s difficulties seemed 
to thicken around him. The failm'e of the Russian expe- 
^dition removed one som-ce of inquietude; but it was a 
ffeiijote one. And neai-er home, many great dangers were 
bristling up in his path. Still immersed, however, in 
foreign politics, the Envoy gave little heed to the domestic 
troubles which were environing him. His thoughts were 
continually ranging beyond the limits of Shah Soojah’s 
dominions ; and whilst the edifice he liad reared was fall- 
ing to pieces by the force of its own innate corruptness, 
he was devising measures of external defence. 

Diming the spring and the early summer months two 
subjects pressed urgently on his attention, and became 
the biurdens of his disooruse. The one was the conduct 
of the Sikhs; the other, the state of affaire at Herat. 
^ Ever since the death of Runjeet Singh, the temper of the 
Lahore Durbar had been such as to impress the Envoy 
strongly with* the conviction that nothing but decisive 
measures would ever bring our allies to regard the terms 
of the Tripartite Treaty. . The real niler of the Punjab 
was the young and impetuous Prince, Nao Nehal Singh,' 
who had aUhost set aside the authority of his imbecile 
father, and was longing for the day when he might take 
more openly and uudisguisedly the sceptre into his hands. 

' In every possible way om' allies had evaded the stipu- 
lations of the treaty. «Thcy had rendered no effectual aid 
to Prince Timoim in the operations which, conjointly 
with Wade, he had undertaken for the recovery of his 
father’s throne, j They wore making light of the- obliga- 
tion to support a contingent force of Sikh troops on the 
frontier, in return for the subsidy granted by the treaty ; 
(y and proof had been afforded that they were engaged in 
treasonable correspondence with our enemies in Afghan- 
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istan. It is certain, at least, that they were harbouring at 
their frontier stations the rebel Ghilsye chiefs, who had 
been driven out of Shah Soojah’s territory, and suffering, 
if not aiding, them to retmii again to foment jicw dis- 
turbances. • Sultan Mahomed Khan and his brothers at. 
Peshawur were servants of the Maharajah, but they we^ 
Barukzyes still; and it was not strange that they regarded 
with undisguised satisfaction the clouds which were gather- 
ing over the restored Suddozye monarchy. 

But more important still than these considerations, was 
the question which had now arisen regarding tfiS’,- free 
passage of our troops and convoys through the dominions 
of Lahore. It was obvious that we could not maintain 
oiu’ position in Afghanistau so long as the Punjab stood 
impassable between that country and Hindostan. But 
Nao Nehal Singh and the Kalsa liewed with insurmount- 
able jealousy the passage of our armaments through the 
Punjab. They declared, that when Mr. Clai-k negotiated 
for a passage for the troops returning from the expedition 
into Afghanistan, the accorded jiermission was limited to 
that especial case, and was by no means intended to 
convoy a general license for the repeated crossings and 
recrossiugs which now seemed to be in contemplation. 
But Maonaghten declared that it was absolufely necessary' 
to “macadamise” the road tlrrough the Punjab; and 
the authorities at Calcutta began to think that a war with 
the Sikhs was no improbable event. 

ParaUol with these inquietudes tfirising out of the con- 
duct of the Lahore Durbar and its agents, ran the troubles 
which weighed upon Macnaghten’s mind in connexion 
with the ill-omened aspect of affaiBS..af;, Herat. The inso- 
lent ingratitude of Yar Mahomed had tracked a pitch of 
sublime daring. The British Goyemfii^t were lavishing 
their treasures upon Herat; and theJ^iS|ief minister of 
Herat, in return for this support, was itfsuii&g the British 
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officers, and intriguing witli the Persian Court. It has 
been stated that in the month of June, 1839, Major 
D’Arey Todd had been despatched on a special mission to 
Herat. He -was instructed to conclude a treaty of friend- 
ship witii Shall Kamran; to ascertain the causes of the 
aigsatisfaction of the Heratee Court with the British 
Govirmnent; to conciliate the good will of Yar Mahomed, 
and to wean him from his Persian intrigues, by assuring 
him of our friendly disposition towards him, and of om’ 
desire to support his administiution ; to determine, if 
possMe, . the boundaries between Shah Kamran's and: 
Shah noojah’s dominions; to aid the Heratee Government 
Avith money, and to strengthen the fortifications of the 
place. This accomplished, he was to have joined the Comd; 
of Shah Soojah, leaving Pottinger, whose authority he was 
not to have superseded, to carry on the ordinaiy duties of 
the Agency. But the young Bombay Artilleryman had 
RA'ailed himself of the occasion of Todd’s presence at Herat 
to obtain leave of absence, and visit the British provinces ; 
and the latter ^ad consented to remain in his place. 

The task which had been entrusted to Major Todd he 
had performed, as far as such a task was one of possible 
performance, with no common address; and being a man 
of enlarged humanity, with a high sense of his duty as a 
Clu'istian officer, he had exerted himself to render the 
presence of the British Mission at Herat a blessing to the 
oppressed and sufiering people. But it was not possible to 
change the nature of Yar Mahomed ; to make him either 
grateful or true. lu the history of human infamy there is 
nothing more infamous than the conduct of this man. The 
treaty between the British Government and the state of 
Herat, by which the latter bound itself not to enter into 
negotiations with other states ivithout the knowledge and 
consent of the British Besident, had only been signed a 
few weeks, when Yar Mahomed was detected in carrying 

VOIi. II. s 
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on a coiTespondoncc iritli the Peraian Asoof-ood-Dowlah at 
Moshocl, offering to place himself and his country under 
the protection of the Persian Government, and inviting 
him to enter inlo a league for the expulsion of the infidel 
English from Afghanistan. * 

Up to this time, eight lakhs of rupees had been 
vanced to the Heratee Government. When the neiv^ear 
dawned upon Herat, twelve lakhs had been so ad- 
vanced, The iftmost benefits had been conferred upon 
the state. The measures of our British officers had rescued 
“ King, oliiefs, and people from starvation.”* But at this 
very time a letter was addressed to Mahomed Shah of 
Persia, in the name of Shah Kamran, declaring the 
-Heratee ruler to be the faithful seivant of the Shah-iu- 
Shah j and setting forth that he only tolerated the pre- 
sence of tho English because they were useful to him — 
that, in truth, they were not niggardly with their money ; 
butthatthohopesof his Majesty were in the asylum of Islam, 
In explanation of this blade-hearted treachery it is 
said that tho apprehensions of Yar Mahomed had been 
o.xcited by the imposing attitude of Great Britain in 
Afghanistan — that he looked upon the danger to be 
apprehended from the contiguity of the British army as 
.something less remote and more alarming tlyui the retiuii 
of Mahomed Shah ; and that it was his policy at this 
time to play off one state against another, and to seonro 
the good offices of Persia, whilst openly receiving the 

* “ Tlie price of flour in the Herat tazaar was, about this time, one 
Company’s rupee for less than four Hindostanee seers ; and the whole 
supply from Toorkistan, the markets of which had been opened by our 
negotiations with Ehiva. On our anival at Herat, although the liar- 
vest had been reaped, five maunds of flour were with difficulty pro- 
cured in the bazaar ; and to meet the demand which the arrival of 
the jMission (consisting of about ISO persons) occasioned, we had imme- 
diately to send for supplies to Seistan .” — [Facts rdating to Berat, ty 
Dr. J, S, Login,'] 
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bounties of Great Britain. This is, floiihtless, the view 
in which the matter is to be rcgartled with reference to 
the case of Yar Mahomed, the statesman. He was not 
incapabks of taking a statesmanlike view of the position 
*of his principality. He undei-stood the interests of Herat. 
Btii* bettor still did he understand the interests of Yar 
Mahomed. Tlie presence of the English officer's at Herat 
was a burden and a reproach to the Wuzeer. Ho hated 
their interference ; he had no sympathy with their high- 
toned notions of humanity — with their hoi-ror of slavery 
— with their compassion for the weak and oppressed. He 
had thi-iven best in bad times j he liad found the suffer- 
ings of the people serviceable to him. The surveillance 
of the British Mission impeded the exercise of his arbi- 
trary desire to enrich himself at the expense of Iris poorer 
countrymen. So he hated Pottinger ; he hated Todd ; he 
hated every high-minded Englishman. But he bore with 
them for their money. Todd’s moaerrres were especially 
distasteful to him. The effort which he was making to 
break down tHb acem'sed davc-tradc of Centr-al Asia, was 
more obnoxious than everything beside. 

Associated with Todd — on Ar-tillery officer — ^wero two 
other subalterns of Artillery — James Abbott and Eich- 
mond Shakespear. They were moir of ability, of enthu- 
siasm, and of high coru'agc. Abbott’s mind was of a more 
ima^nativc imd romantic cast than that of his associate, 
who had qualities of a mor'e serviceable kind, more prac- 
tical, and more judiciods. Both were men sru'e to cany 
out any duty, however hazai-dous, entrusted to them, in a 
conscientious and intrepid manner. They were well inclmed 
for any kind of per-sonal adventure j and, ardent in the 
pursuit of knowledge, were eager to explore new corm- 
tries, to mix with an unfomrliar people, and to visit -un- 
civilised courts. When, therefore, Todd, acquainted with 
the meiracmg attitude which Errssia had assumed towarda 

B 2 
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the Court of Khiva, and the declared grounds of her 
Central-Asian expedition, recognised the expediency of 
despatching a Britisli officer to the capital of the Khan 
Huzzrut, to mediate for the liberation of the«Russian 
slaves in captivity there, he was fortunate in having atw 
his elbow two men, to either of whom he might seev^’G^ 
eutiTist the charge of a mission at once hazardous and 
delicate. In December, 1840, Abbott, who was the 
senior of the two, was hastily despatched to the Court 
of Khivx* The Khivan ruler, then awaiting in alarm 
the approach of the Muscovite battalions, yet not alto- 
gether imsuspicions of the forwiird movements of the 
British, was well-inclined to receive the Mission; but 
Yar Mahomed had set at work the same dark intrigues 

* “When Major Todd, in Jnne, 1839, arrived as envoy at Herat, 
he selected Moollah Hnsaan, a Mabomedan priest of great respect- 
ability, as bearer of a letter of friendsiiip to the Khan Huszrut 
(Supreme Lord) of Khiva, called also Kbiiurism Shah, or King of 
Khaurism. Moollah Hussan, arrived at Khiva when the state was 
threatened with a Kussian iurasion, was well received; and on his 
return was accompanied by an Oosbeg Lord, Shookknrroola Bre by 
name, as ambassador from the Khan Huzzrut to the Indian Hovem- 
luent. The letter borne by this ambassador accepted of the tender of 
British friendship, and made several demands which c^d not be com- 
plied with on the responsibility of Major Todd. It was in answer to 
this mission that the Envoy deputed me to visit the Court of Khiva.” 
— [Captain Abbott’ a Narrative of a Journey from Berat to Khiva: 
Preliminary Eemaria.] For an account of Captain Abbott’s personal 
adventures, with a glimmering here and there of his political nego- 
tiations, I w'ould refer the reader to his intere&tmg volumes. Abbott 
says, at the commencement of hie narrative ; “We (Todd and Abbott) 
separate under circumstances sufficiently gloomy. I leave him in the 
very stronghold of robbers. I go myself os agent of the British 
Government to a Court, of the language and manners of whieh I am 
utterly ignorant, and to accomplish that of wMch the most san- 
guine have no hope. It is amply a matter of duty, and as such 
entered upon cheerfully, and with full determination to cany my efforts 
to the utmost.” 
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which had caused Colonel Stoddart to bo cast into capti- 
vity at Bokhara, and was doing his best to thwart the 
humane ^efforts of the British artilleryman. Ho seems 
to have h.ad an instinctive hatred of men who were exert- 
ing themselves to sweep away the foul slave-marts of 
Cei^'al Asia. 

With deep and painful interest JIacnaghten watched 
the progi’ess of events at Heriit. The pei'fidy of Yar 
Mahomed was so glaring — so imblushing — th.at the Envoy 
had not hesitated to recommend offensive proceedings 
against the state of Herat, to be followed by its re-annexa- 
tion to the dominions of Shah Soojah. But Lord Auck- 
land when the proposal fli'st came before him, was dis- 
inclined to embrace it. He thought it better to forgive 
Yar Mahomed ; and make a further experiment upon the 
gi-atitude of the Wuzccr. So, instead of an anny, as 
Macnaghteu eagerly recommended, a further supply of 
money was sent to Herat ; aud Yar Mahomed continued 
to intrigue wit^j the Pemau Government.* 

It seemed to the Envoy, at this time, that them was 
no middle course to bo pui-sued. All through oiu- Cen- 
tral-Asian policy, indeed, there ran two substantive ideas. 
It was either rtke bayonet or the money-bag that was to 
settle everything for us. Wlieu Macnaghten found that 

* Crhoriau, the frontier post of Herat, had been taken by the Per- 
sians in 1838. When, in the spring of 1840, the perfidy of Yar 
Mahomed was discovered, th^ Muzeer expressed some contrition, and 
on anxiety to prove his sincerity, by fitting out an expedition for the 
recovery of Herat. All that ho wanted was money. If the British 
agent wonld advance him tivo lakhs of rupees, he would speedily 
recover Hhoiian. The money was advanced ; and of course Ghoiian was 
not recovered. It was believed by the Mission that, whilst pretending 
to make his preparations for the expedition, the Wuzeer was sending 
messages to the Persian commandant at dhorian, telling him not to be 
under any apprehensions, for that although the British desired him to 
recover the place, he bad no intention of making the attempt. 
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the rulers of Herat were not to be dragooned into pro- 
priety, he declared that there was nothing left for us now 
but to bribe them. Ho proposed that a subsidy of two 
or three lakhs per annum should be granted to Herat ; 
tliat gmis, muskets, and ordnance stores in abunda^e 
should be furnished to the state ; and in the meanwmile 
he continued to send up more treasure, with a profusion 
which startled the Calcutta Government, to be expended 
on the strengthening of its defences and the sustentation 
of the people. 

But as the trciielieiy of Yar Mahomed beoame more 
fully developed, the Gk)vemor-General began to mistrust 
tlie efficacy of the course of forbearance and conciliation 
which he had in the hist instance recommended. He had 
authorised Major Todd to declare his for^veness of all 
past oflfences, and was willing to enter npon a new cove- 
nant of friendship, rasd fahuld, with the offending state. 
But he was not then acquainted with the fact of the letter 
to Mahomed Sliah, in which, with almc^t unexampled 
shamelessness, the writer boa.sted of the cajolery practised 
upon the English, who lavished their money fieely upon 
Herat, whilst its rulers were flinging themselves into the 
arms of Peima ; for although that letter had been written 
in January, and came, therefore, within the margin of 
those offences for which foi^iveness liad been declared, it 
was not until some time afterwards that this crowning act 
of perfidy was discovered and laid jrare before the Governor- 
General. Then it would seem that Lord Aucklaud began 
to waver in his resolution to maintain the independence of 
Herat. But he was at this time resident at Calcutta. 
Sir Jasper Nicolls,* who had held the chief' command at 

* In Council, tlie Commander-in-Cliief was consistently apposed to 
the project of an advance on Herat or the countries beyond the Hindoo- 
Koosh. On the 25th of May he ■nrote in his journal : “ In a quiet 
way, without any formality, I placed in the Ghiremor-Generars hands 
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Madras, an old and dLstinguishcd officer, Arho Lad done 
good service in the Nepaul war, and was possessed of an 
amount of Indian experience almost uiiexam^ded iu au 
Indian Commander-in-Chief, was at the Presidency. Tlie 
Var in Afghanistan had been extremely distasteful to him 
the Leaning, and he now viewed Avitli suspicion 
and alarm all the projects which were passing before him 
for the despatch of more troops and the diversion of more 
treasure from their legitimate purposes in Hindostau. No 
warlike promptings, therefore, from the military side of 
the Council Chamber, ever stimulated Lord Auckland to 
bury his lemons in the inhospitable defiles of Afghanistan, 
or to waste the finances of India in insane attempts to 
change the nature of the chiefs and people of Central 
Asia, and to bribe them into quiescence and peace. 

But ever was it the burden of Macnaghten’s letter’s, 
that he could do nothing with Afghanistan until Ynr 
Mahomed and the Sikhs had been chastised ; and Herat 
on the one sida and Peshawur on the other, re-annexed to 
the Douranee Empire. How strongly he felt on these 
points may be gathered both from the public and pri'vati 
letters which, in the summer of 1840, he despatched from 
Caubul to hij coirespoudents iu different parts of India 

to-day in Council a paper detailing tlie numbers of regiments and 
troops or companies of artillery now beyond our frontier. It is very 
great : 1 troop and S companies of Artillery ; 1 regiment of Native 
Cavalry ; 9 regimenta of Eujopean and 15^ of NatiTO Infantry ; 2^ 
companies of (lolnndauze, and 2 comp.mies of Sappers. 1 remarlced 
at the foot that this aggregate exceeded, except in horse artillery and 
cavaliy, the two armies which, in ISOS, beat doAvn the great army of 
Scindiah, nnder Lake and Wellesley. I did this in the hope of indumug 
Lord Auckland to pause before be sanctioned any advance upon Balkh 
or to Herat, for we can ill afford any such extension of our force. In 
truth, we ate mnch weaker now than in 1838, when the first augmen- 
tation was ordered in view to our later campaign.” — [MS. Journal of. 
Sir Jasper NicdlU.'] 
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and Afghanistan. “ This,” he wrote to the Governor- 
General on the 20th of .Inly, “ if the means are av.ailable, 
appears to me the time for accomplishing the gi-eat work 
which your Loi-dship has commenced, and of eTfectnally 
frustrating the designs of Russia. Herat should now hh 
taken possession of in the name of Shah Soojah. To i^ve 
it in the hands of its present possessors, after the fresh 
proofs of treachery and enmity towards us which they 
have displayed, would, in my humble opinion, be most 
dangerous. Herat may be said to be the pivot of all 
operations affecting the safety of our possessions and our 
. interests in the East, and thence Balkh and Bokhara would 
be at all times accessible. The Sikhs should no longer be 
suffered to throw unreasomablo obstacles in the way of our 
just and necessary objects, and if they really feel (as they 
are bound by treaty to do) an interest in the success of 
om’ operations, they should not object to the passage of 
oiu' troops, or even to thoir location in the Punjab, should 
such a ineasui'O be deemed conducive to the welfare of us 
both. Yoxu' Lordship will, I feel assured, forgive the 
freedom of these remarks. I am convinced that one grand 
effort will place the safely of oui' interests on a firm and 

solid basis I shall only ad(i that shonld 

offensive ojicrations against Herat be undertaken, I should 
not entertain the smallest doubt of their complete and 
speedy succc.ss, especially as we should' have many friends 
in the conntiy,” ■" “ We have a beautiful game on our 
hands,” ho wrote in another letter, “if we have the 
moans and inclination to play it properly. Our advance 
upon Herat would go far to induce the Russian govern- 
ment to attend to any reasonable overtures on the part of 
the Khan of Khiva.” 

And so still was Macnaghten’s cry ever for more money 

* MS. Cori-eapmdence. See also letters to Mr. Eobertson, Major 
Todd, and Sir J. R. Comae quoted in firet edition. 
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and more bayonets, that he might play the “ beautiful 
game ” of knocking down and setting up kingdoms and 
principalities, with which it became us not to interfere, to 
^[le waste of the resovu’ces, and the sacrifice of the interests 
of 4^ose whom Providence had especially committed to 
our care. 

In the meanwhile, in the dominions of Shah Soojah 
eveiything was going wrong. Macuaghten still professed 
his belief in the popularity of the King, and was unwilling 
to acknowledge that the people were not in a state of 
repose. But every now and then, both in Afghanistan 
itself, and in the country that liad been wrested from 
Mehiab Khan, awkward evidences of the unsettled state 
of the country rose up to proclaim far and wide the fact, 
that there was little loyalty in men’s minds towards the 
Shah, and little afifectiou for liis foreign supporters. The 
Ghilzyes, whom in the preceding autumn Captain Outram 
had attacked, and, it was sjiid, reduced, .were now again 
rebelling in W(^teni Afghanistan. The chiefs had fled to 
Peshawur, had been harboinnd there dining the winter, 
and now, on the I’etmii of the spring, had been slipped 
from their retreat, strengthened, it was believed, by Sikh 
gold. At all* events, in the month of April they were 
actively employed raising the tribes and cutting ott’ our 
communications between Caudahar and Caubul. Goucml 
Nott had by this time ;issumcd the command of the troops 
at the former place — a place with which his name has 
since become imperishaiily associated. Under-iuting the 
strength of the “ rebels,” as all were then called who did 
not appreciate the new order of things which the British 
had established in Afghanistan, he sent out a party of 
200 horsemen, under Captains Walker and Tayler, to 
cleai' the rood. But the detachment was not strong 
enough for the pmposo. It was necessary ,to reinforce 
them. Nott had some good officers about him, but he 
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had not one better than Captain William Anderson, of 
the Bengal Artillery, commandant of the Shah’s Horse 
Artillery at Candahar. So, on the Gth of May, the General 
sent for Anderson, and asked him ■whether he eonld pre^, 
pare himself to march on the folloiring morning, 'wi^ a 
regiment of foot, four guns, and 300 horsemen. Andmon 
answered promptly that the artillery were always ready, 
and that he would do his best. By seven o’clock on the 
following morning the detachment 'was imder arms and 
ready for the march. On the 14th they came up with 
Ta 3 'ler and Walker, in the neighbourhood of the Tumuk 
river. The Ghilzyes were about eight miles distant, 
variously reported at from 600 to 3000 men. Anderson’s 
cattle were exhausted ; so he halted, and to. gain .time, 
opened negotiations with the enemy. The answer sent 
back by the chiefs was a gallant one. They said, that 
they had 13,000 men — a firm 'faith in God and in the 
justice of their cause — and that they would fight. So 
Anderson prepared to attack them. Detaojjing his cavalry 
to the right and left, he moved down, on the 16th, with 
lus infantiy and his guns, and, after a march of some five 
miles, foimd the enemy about 2000 strong, occupying 
some hills in his front. The action was a gallant one on 
both sides. Twice the enemy charged. The fiiEt charge 
was repulsed by a hea-vy fire from Turner’s guns — ^the 
second ■was met at the point of the bayonet by Spence’s 
infantry. Anderson, after the first march from Candahar, 
beguiled by some accounts of the retirement of the enemy, 
had sent back the greater part of the cavaliy ■with which 
he had started ; so that he was weak in that arm. But 
for this, he would have cut up the enemy with heavy 
slaughter. As it ■was, the 'victoiy ■was complete. The. 
enemy find and betook themselves to their mountain fast- 
nesses, whilst Anderson re-formed column and marched 
on to take up a good position above Olan Bobat. The 
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country around was quieted for a time by tbis victory ; 
but disaffeotiou was not rooted out. Indeed, every action 
of tbis kind only increased the bitter animosity of the 
. Ghilzyes, and established unappeasable blood-feuds between 
Jiu' people and the tribes. 

]3?it the money-bag was now brought in to complete 
■what the bayonet had commenced. It was expedient to 
conciliate the Ghilzj'es, who had at any time the power of 
cutting oft' our communications between Candahar and 
Caubul; and Macnaghten, therefore, recommended the 
payment of an annual stipend to the chiefs,* on condition 
that they would restrain their foUowera from infesting 
the highways. But neither tiie bayonet nor the money- 
bag could keep these turbulent tribes in a continued state 
of repose. + 

At the same time, the state of the southern provinces 

* 30,000 rupees (or 8000?,) per annum. 

f la connection -with the Crhilzye affiiirs at tUs time, comes in the 
unpleasant story o^the surrender of WuUoo Khan. I believe that the 
foUovring acconiit of the transaction, whicli appeared in & Calcutta 
journal, is substantially correct : ** WuUoo Khan, after lua beating, 
wished to make terms. Anderson allowed him to go into Candahoi* 
to do so. He was successful, and received a dress of honour from 
Major Leech, am^ one from the Shah-zadab. ruling Candahar. He 
declared he had been instigated to resistance by men in Candahar, and 
that he would show their letters. He returned to Anderson, and then 
to his home ; when hearing that Lieutenant Hicolson and Shah-zadah 
Timour were near, relying on the pledged words of our political agents 
Alajor Leech, and the SUah'Z^dah Futteh Jung, WuUoo Ifbfiu went to 
make his obedience, and was immediately seized and made prison^. 
His letters and dress of honour, together with a stiung protest against 
such proceedings from Anderson, may have saved his head, but he is 
Bent prisoner to Caubul.” The writer adds, that “three of the pri- 
soners made over to Lieutenant Hicolson and the Shah-zadah Timour 
-had their heads struck off ; ” hut I have before me a speclhc declara- 
^tion, mode by the Envoy in a letter to Lord Auckland, dated November 
24, 1840, that “not a single political execution has taken place since 
liis Majesty’s accession to power.” 
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was such as to excite pahifid disquietude iu Macnagldcu’s 
mind. Tlic tract of country which, after the captm-e of 
Khclat. had been annexed, by tlie fiat of the Indian 
Government, to the ton-itoiy of Shah Soojah, was per- 
petually breaking out into fierce spasms of unrest, ft 
had been almost entirely denuded of British troops ^nd 
small detachments were sent here and there, or solitary 
political agents sate themselves down, with only a hand- 
ful of fighting men at command, as though all their paths 
were pleasantness and peace, and all their homes bowers 
of repose. But the Bcloochces neither liked their new 
chief nor his European supporters. The blood of llehrab 
Khan was continually crying out against the usuipa/- 
tion. Ever and anon opportunity offered, and it was not 
neglected. One officer,* on his way from the fort of 
Kahuii with a convoy of camels, was overwhelmed and 
destroyed by the Bcloochces. Kahun was invested by 
the Mun'ees. Quettah was besieged by the Khaukurs.t 
It was soon apparent that the whole county was in revolt. 
TJio youtliful sou of Mehrab Khan was in the field The 
tribes were flocking around him. The chief who had 
been set up in Iris place was at Khelat. Lieutenant 
Loveday was with him. The defences of the place wci'e 
miserably out of repair. The giuTison mainly consisted of 
the chiefs own peojile. There were scarcely any means 
of resistance at their command, vrhen the wild tribes, 
headed by the family of Nusiiur Khan, came crorvding 
around the walls of Khelat. The new chief was staunch 


* LieutenantWalpole Clerk — a young officer of eonaniim^a^laTitry 
and zeal. 

+ The defence of the former place by Captain Lewi^UraWnSuid of 
the latter by Captain Bean, are among the most noticeable incimmts of 
the war, and deserve more extended notice than I can pve them in 
this place. I am compelled to leave it to others to chronicle more 
minntely the progress of events in Upper Sindh. 
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and true. But there were traitors and evil comiseUors in 
the fort, and Loveday listened to bad advice. No suc- 
cours could be sent to hLs relief, foi- our other positions in 
^tipper Sindh were threatened by the hostile tribes. And 
8l> it happened that, after some days of beleaguerment, 
KheMt fell to the Bralioo chiefs.* Newaz Khan abdi- 
cated in favour of tho youthfiil son of the prince who had 
fallen in the defence of his stronghold ; Loveday was 
made a prisoner; and when some mouths afterwards, a 
detachment of British tYOOjis advanced to the relief of 
Dadur, which had been atfcrcked by the enemy, the un- 
fortunate young officer nns foimd in the deserted camp of 
the Brahoos, chained to a cauiel-panuier, half naked, 

* Oommenting on the neglect of all oitlinaTy precautions, b; vhicli 
the insurrection had been sufieied to m.ake so much head in Upper 
Sindh, Bnmes, on the 7th of August, wrote to hfacnaghten ; — “In 
April, 1839, when called upon by you to state ofScially what should 
be done to chastise the treachery of tho chief of Khelat, I recommended, 
in common with yourself and Lord £ 0 . 100 , his deposition ; but I as 
plainly stated in m^nletter of the 10th of that month, ‘ that while our 
troops continued at Shawl, this maybe an uunecessaiy arrangement 
(to raise national troops), but both at Moostung and Cutchee very 
energetic measures will be required to these countries ; and happily 
their resources are such, that this will amply repay the labour and 
expense.’ Was tins vigour displayed by his Majesty’s (Jovernment on _ 
the spot, or by our own authoiities ? One of his Majesty’s governors 
has joined the insurgents, and the political .agent was taken by surprise 
on an occasion which the slightest foresight miglit have anticipated. 
What right have we to expect that any chief pkeed in power shall 
flourish by us, unless his govAument is better than that which we 
have overthrown 1 Did Shah Newaz muster or even organise Ms 
troops ? Did he point out the necessity for payment, or the means of 
making them superior to his adversaries 1 We advanced him a lakh of 
rupees, and allowed him to continue most at Cauhul, while we with- 
drew all our troops. Ehelat is the capital of Beloochistan — a poor hut 
vast country, stretching from the mountains in sight of the Indus to, 
the conflnes of Persia. Thi-ougli this uide tract our discomfiture 
afiects our reputation ; the only solace in it will he found in our chie^ 
not our troops being vanquished .” — fPcijiers privately prmiecl.] 
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emaciated, and dead. His throat had just been cut by 
the sabre of a Beloochee horseman.* 

But in spite of all these indications of unrest — these 
signs of the desperate unpopularity of the restored^ 
monarchy — Macnaghten clung to the belief that tlTo 
countiy ■was settling down under the rule of Shah S^fijah, 
and never ceased to represent to Lord Auckland and his 
secretaries that there were no grounds for uneasiness or 
alarm. He was, indeed, most anxious to remove any 
impressions of an opposite character which may have 
forced themselves upon the minds of the Governor-Gene- 
ral and his advisein. On the 8th of July he wrote to 
Mr. Colvin, saying; “You tell me that my letter has 
left a very painfiil impression upon you, as manifesting 
my sense of the weakness of the royal cause. I fear I 
must have written my mind to very little pm.'poBe regard- 
ing the state of this country. You rightly conjeotiue 
that the Barukzycs have most ‘ inflammable material to 
work upon,’ Of all moral qiuilitics, avarice, credulity, 
and bigotry, are the most inflammable, ^d the Afghans 
have all those three in perfection. They will take Sikh 
gold, they will believe that Shah Soojah is nobody, and 
they will esteem it a merit to fight against ua Wlien, 
in addition to these inducements, there has been positively 
no government in the countiy for the last thirty ycai’.s, 
it will cease to be wondered at that commotion can easily 
be raised by intriguera possessing a long contiguity of 
frontier, and having, besides, all*thc means and appliances 
to ensure success. Though our presence hero, doubtless, 
strengthens Shah Soojah, it must be remembered that in 
some sense it weakens him. There is no denying that 
lie has been supported by infidels ; and were we not here, 
he would adopt Afghan means of suppressing disturbances 

This, however, was not until the heginning of Novemher, IfOveday 
had then heen for some months in captivity, « 
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such as ■we could not be a party to. To break faith with 
a rebel is not deemed a sin by the most moral Afghan ; 
and assassination was an every day ocoiuTence. By the 
encouragement of blood-feuds, it is notorious that Dost 
*^\J!ahomed propped up the little power he had beyond the 
gate^of Caubul.”* 

It vexed Macnaghten’s spirit to think that he could 
not infiise into other British officers in Afghanistan some 
of his own overflowing faith in the popularity of the Shah, 
or his own respect for the royal person. From the very 
outset of the campaign the popular feeling throughout 
the army had been strong against Shah Soojah, and the 
conduct of his Majesty himself had not tended to lessen 
it.t And the worst of it was, that all kinds of stories 

* UnpuUaTied Corretpmidence of Sir W. H. Macnaghten. 
i* About this time Macnagbten bad been much vexed by the conduct 
of General Nottj -who, from first to last, treated the royal family of 
Caubul with the supremest contempt. Nothing could induce him to 
behave towards any one of them ■with ordinary respect. At iusc 
Macnaghten was cotipelled to lay his complaints before the Supreme 
Government. “ It was with much regret,” he wrote to Lord Auckland, 
“that I felt compelled to refer to government a difference of opinio 
between myself and Sir ITiUoughby, but if such an outrage as that 
committed by General Nott is to be tolerated and justified, there must 
be an end of our*effortsto make it be believed that Shah Soojah is 
king of this country. I know how embarrassing these references are, 
and I should have been happy to Iiave saved government the trouble of 
passing orders on the question, hod Sir Willoughby so far supported 
me as to have conveyed a censure to General Nott for the deliberate 
and gratuitous violence which* he had committed. The animus by 
which he has been actuated is apparent throughout — he refused to pay 
the Prince the common compliment of calling upon him, although told 
that such a civility was expected. There is, I regret to say, a feeling 
too prevalent amongst the officers of the force against his Majesty, who 
is considered the sole cause of their detention here — and 1 hope that 
though they may not be compelled to treat the royal ffimily with 
becoming respect, yet that they will not be permitted to offer them a 
direct insult ■with impunity." 
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about the haughty exclusiveness of the Shah, and 
the Ion’ estimation in which he was held both by the 
British officers and by his own subjects, were perpetually 
making their way to Govenunent House, and there 
finding ready acceptance. It irritated Maciiaghteu 
receive letters from Colvin, commenting on' failure^uid 
hiuting at mismanagement in Afghanistan. At last his 
patience gave wa}-, and on the 4th of August he wrote to 
the Private Secretary, bitterly coinplainhig of the attention 
paid by Government to the stories of persons afflicted with 
the “imposthume of too much leisure,” ■who, he said, 
wore dail}' fabricating the grossest falsehoods against his 
Majesty and the authorities, as the supposed cause of 
their detention in a land “ not ovei’flowing with beer and 
cheroots.” “ The Shah,” he added, “ is conciliatory in the 
oxti-eme to all his chiefs. He listens with the greatest 
patience to all theh requests and representations, however 
unreasonable, and he cannot bear to give any of them a 
dunct refusal on any occasion. You Imve been told that 
he is a ruler who seeks to get on ‘ iwthout trusting, 
rewarding, or punishing’ any of his own people. It is 
nonsense upon the face of it, and is contradicted by eveiy 
hour's experience. I have nothiug more to say about his 
Miijosty’s character than I have already fiiid. I belici'e 
him to be the best and ablest man in his kingdom. The 
histoiy of the revenues of tliis poor countiy may be given 
in a few words. The w’hole is consumed in the pay of the 
priesthood, the soldierj’, and tlnj support of his Majesty’s 
household. You shall have the particulai-s of tlieso as 
soon as I can get half an hour’s leism'o. You know wo 
are solemnly bound to refrain from interference iii the 
internal administration ; and, in my advice, I have been 
cautious to m-ge no innovations which could, at this early 
stage of our connection with them, shock the prejudices of 
the people.” 
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“ And now, my dcnr Colvin,” continned the vexed envoy, 

“ you must iillow me to dislnuxleu my mind to you. I 
Lave pereeivud, or fancied I perceived, on several occasions 
lately, a want of confidence in my iiroceediug.s, and a 
-^sposition to listen to every unfavonralile reixn-t regarding 
aftii’i-s in this quarter ; whilst 1 do not receive that sup- 
port to which the overwhelming ditlicnltics of my position 
entitle mo.” Ho then advei-ted to a controversy which, 
he said, had been “ thrust upon him” by Brigadier Rober'ts, 
who commanded the iSiiah’s force. There had boon from 
the firet a jealousy, almost amounting to a conflict of 
authority, between the envoy and the brigadier. It was 
often difficult to observe the just frontier-lino between the 
militar'y and the political, smd each had chafed under the 
supposed interference of the other. The soldier, whose 
imagination did not coloiu’ alfaii’s in Afghanistan with the. 
roseate hues which flushed evciywhcrc the future of the 
civilian, was regarded as an intrusive alarmist ; wliilst to 
Roberts it appeared, on the other hand, that the sanguine 
temperament of*tho envo^*, was likely to bo the parent of 
a host of evils which might erdminate in some frightful 
disaster. Tire controversy had been brought to the notice 
of the Govcnior-Coueral, rather in the shape of private or 
demi-oflioial coTrcspoudencc tluin in a formal appeal to the 
higher authority j and Lord Auckland, who still looked 
forward to the entire withdrawal of the regular troops 
from Afghaiiistim, and w!is, therefore, anxious to suj)port 
the functionary on whonj would then devolve the tshief 
military command, ordered an official letter to be written 
containing some passages which stung the envoy to the 
quick.* Believing, then, that the Governor-General had 

* “ His Lordship in Council has a strong desire, in which he looks 
for yonr concurrence, to uphold the military portion of Brigadier 
Boherts. Whenever tlic regular troops shall he withdrawn from 
Afghanistan, he will he your first military authority ; and every British 

VOL. II. T 
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withdrawn his confidence fi-om him, Jio talked of resigning 
his appointment. “ If no important operations,” ho WTote 
to the Private Seorotaiy, “should bo contemplated for 
nest year in this quarter, for the condnet of which it may 
be thought desirable that I should remain, some of thd* 
public money will be saved by the appointment of ^ess- 
paid though equally qualified agent I never yet have 
served in an office where I had not the confidence of my 
superioia, and my inclination to do so is by no means 
strengthened after a laborious public life of thirty-one 
years.” 

Ho was sore in sphit at tliis time because, as he said, 
his actions were watched and his measmes criticised, and 
lottera written to Calcutta, setting forth that things were 
not going on well in Afghanistan. He complained that 
the Governor-General wtis too willing to listen to all the 
stories which reached him from uncertain sources of in- 
fomiation, and he looked upon Lord Auckland’s reasonable 
■credulity as tmreasonalile want of confidence in him. “ I 
am much obliged to you,” ho in-ote to a feieud in August, 
“ for the kind hint contained in yoiu last I should never 
for a moment think of resigning my post from any differ- 
ence of opinion between myself and my superiors, as to 
the measures which should be adopted for'1;he security of 
our interests in this quaiter ■, Jmt when a want of con- 
fidence is shoivu in myself pci-sonally, I would rather not 
wait till I get a less equivocal hint to mova Of late, I 
find that there has been kept jip a system of espionage 
on my proceedings, and that the most ready credence has 
been afforded to the malevolent tales of every idle fellow 

officer employed in tliat country, should he led to look to him. TTig 
Lordship can only express his approbation of the care which is exhi« 
bited by the Brigadier for the force committed to his charge, and he 
will be glad when circumstances will permit him to carry into effect his 
Tiews for its discipline and comfort.” 
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about camp, to say nothing of newspaper fabrications, 
which arc taken for gospel. I cannot well help myself as 
■to my correspondents, for Colvin evidently ■nTites to mo 
with the sanction of the Governor-General.” 

But above iUl these petty cares find distr.actious rose 
’the 3fie dominant thought in Macnaghten’s mind, of the 
groat and beautiful game that wfis to bo played bj’ the 
;annexation of Herat and tlie coercion of the Sikhs ; and 
.still ho continued to wi-ite to Lord Auckland tliat there 
was nothing else to be done. One letter of many will 
■suffice to show how this leading idea still overbore every- 
thing in his mind : — 


“ Wa are now arrived at a crisis which calls for the most serious 
■consideration. If such a course should suit the convenience of 
government, I should say that a vigorous policy now is that which 
■ought to be pursued. It is, indeed, in my opinion, by such a course 
■alone that our interests can he secured, and your Lordship's past 
policy justified. By annexing Herat to the crown of Caubnl, and 
by insisting upon the concession of our rights from the ruler of the 
Bunjab, your Lordship will at once provide for the consolidation 
■of Shah Soojoh's fiwei, and show to the world that the attainment 
■of all the advantages contemplated from the movement across the 
Indus, has been hitherto opposed only by the perfidious intrigues 
of the two powers professing to be our friends and allies. In addi- 
tion to the demadds already made upon the Sikhs, they should be 
‘required, I think, to admit unequivocally our right of way across 
the Punjab, and in the event of their denying this right, they 
should be convinced that we can take it I confess myself utterly 
■‘ignorant of what political objections may exist to this course of 


proceeding, or of the military means that may bo available ; and I 
■am much staggered at a paper which I havo just seej^M^f^Ebjiajn 


Sanders, who talks of its being expedient to take yffiO' 
Herat. I believe, however, that military authoara^s 


^seldom undeiV 
rate the difficulties to be encountered. This ^ believe,'' 

■be sent to your Lordship by Sir W. Cotton. I|mva a ^N]^1(^op 
from Captain Bean to recognise the right of InpromHBWs son to 
the musnud of Khelat. This I think might be dos, if he won^jj come 
;and pay homage in person to Shah Soojah, as ShanWarwaz can never^ 
be re-instated. But I shall tell Captain Bean to gnnatj 
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open if possible, until I know your Lordship’s views rofilirding: 
lleriit. If it be intended to send a Lvi-ge force into the countcy 
with a view of reducing Herat, the Khclat affair will afford an excek 
lent screen to our intentions. 1 must beg your Lordship mosir 
earnestly, if possible, to relieve the two European and five HativM 
regiincnts no^Y in this neiglibourhooil. 'rhey are inefficient aS« 
worn out, and both officers and men are grumbling and iHscon- 
tented. In the present state of offaii-s it would bo veiy hazardous- 
to admit of their return, unless their places were filled by fresh 
troops, and a relief would enable us to settle with promptitude the 
Eajor affairs, .and to place our rehatious with tho Ehyburces on a 
firmer basis. Then, should Dost Mahomed come in, he will have 
to be be sent to India, and in the present state of Sikh feeling, II 
doubt if it would be piudent to send him across the Punjab with 
only a regiment for his escort. We have a rumour very generally 
credited, that Colonel Stoddart has been poisoned by tho Ameer of 
Bokhara, but I yet hope that it will prove incorrect. On the Ghilzye 
affairs alluded to in your Lordship’s letter of tho 16th, I have this- 
day written to Mr. Colvin. In a day or two it is my intention to 
send up officially, with my comments, a paper handed to mo by Sir 
A. Burnea, on the present state and future prospects of this country.. 
I hope to show that, all things considered, we ore in as prosperous- 
a condition as could have been expected. Sir A. of course wishes 
to prove the contrary, since by doing so, whSi he succeeds me, 
his failures would thus find excuse aud his success additional 
credit. This is all natural enough. I have becu exposed to a thou- 
sand interruptions whilst writing this, aud beg p,ardou if 1 have used 
too much freedom.” * ^ 

111 a letter despatclieil a few days afterwai'ds to Lord 
Auckland, Maeiiaghtcu wotc : “ I txnst the llussiaiis may 
not come to Khiva tliis year, for we have quite enough on. 
our hands without them. Captain Coiiolly starts iu a 
few daj's. I trust your Loi-dship will have the goodness 
to dii-ect that both ho and Captain Abbott bo gazetted as. 
lieutenant-colonels whilst sei-ving in Toorldstan.” There 
had gone forth a mission — and an ill-omened one, tO' 
Bokhara — ^thore had gone forth two missions to Khiva 

* MS. Correqiondence of Sir IT. XT. MacnanJUm. Caubul ■ Aiw,. 
12, 18i0. 
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and now one was to be despatched to the intervening state 
of KokuncL 

Eagerly did Arthur ConoUy grasp the idea of this 
Kokund mission. He Wivs a man of an earnest, impulsive 
■•^aturo, riumiiig over with the ];)ureBt feelings of benevo- 
lence, and glowing with the most intense longmgs after 
'.the civilisation and evangelisation of the human race. He 
believed that the great Ccntral-Asiau movement was 
■designed by Providence to break down the huge walls of 
Mahomedauism which begh't the shining East, and to 
■substitute civilisation, lilierty, and peace, for barbarism, 
slavciy, and strife. He was <a visionary, but one of the 
noblest order ; and when he looked out beyond the great 
ban-icr of the Hindoo-Koosh, tnivci'scd in imagination the 
deserts of Merve, and visited the barbarous Courts of 
the Khans of Khiva, Kokrmd, and Bokhara, he never 
doubted for a moment that the mission which ho was 
•about to undertake was one of the highest and holiest 
with which a Christian officer could be entrusted. “I 
feel veiy confidgut," he wrote to a friend, “ about all our 
policy in Central Asia ; for I think that the designs of om‘ 
government there arc honest, and that they will work 
■with a blessing from God, who seems noAv to bo breaking 
np all the baifiers of the long-closed East, for the intin- 
duction of Christian knowledge and peace. It is deeply 
interesting to watch the effects that arc being pinduccd 
by the exertions of tlic Eiu’opcan powere, some selfish and 
conti'ai'j’^ ; othere still selfish, but qualified with peace and 
generesity ; all made instrumental to good. See the French 
in Africa ; tlie Eughsh, Austrians, and lliissians on the Bos- 
phorus, forcing the Tiuks to be Em'opean under a shadow 
■of Mahomedanism, and providingfor the peaceful settlement 
^)f the fafrest and most sacred countries in the world.” * 

Ever delighting in adventiu-c, and prone to romance, 

* Jl/S. Correspondence of Arlhar ConoUy. Caulid: May 16, 1340. ' 
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he Tvas at this tune in n frame of mind ■which rendorocT 
him ijccnliarly grcedy of excitement. A great soitow wasi 
weighing heavily upon his hcai't. He sought relief in 
stining occupation — in active adventure upon new scenes, 
of entej’prise j and when, for a time, it seemed that th(^ 
unwillingness of the Supromc Government to sanction the 
mission was not to be overcome, he gave vent 'to the' 
liveliest feelings of disappointment : “ I was greatly dis- 
appointed,” he wrote to a dear fiiend on the 30th of May, 

“ when Lord Auckland’s prohibitoiy letter an-ired ; for I 
had set my heart upon this nobly stirring cmplojunent ; 
and when the chance of it seemed removed, I felt the 
blank that a man must feel who has a heavy grief as the 
first thing to fall back upon.” 

Conolly and Eawlinson ■vreic to have proceeded together 
to the camp of General Peroffiski. But the Muscovite 
expedition to Khiva was bicught by cold and want to 
a mouraful end at Ak-boulak, and there was soon no 
Kussian camp in Central Asia to which those eutcr- 
prismg officers could be despatched, if^the pcimission 
of Govenunent had boon obtained. But Conolly, be- 
lieving in his inmost heart that there was a mticli 
grander game to bo played in those remote regions than 
one suggested by the mere accidental ckcumstance of 
the Russian advance, still clung to his conviction of the 
policy of the contemplated Mission, and earnestly enforced 
his opinions upon his political chief. Macnaghten listened 
— ^yielded — and indulging rather the wishes of his friend 
than conforming to the dictates of his own judgment, 
recommended the enterprise to the favourable considoi-a- 
tion of the Supreme Government ; and acting upon cei’fcaia 
passages in a letter from the Chief Secretaiy, which might 
be construed into an implied permission, of a geueroj 
rather than a specific character, ordered Conolly to pro- 
ceed to Khiva and Kokund. 
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It was with feelings of irrepressible delight, that now, 
at the beginning of August, Ai-thm- Conolly found himself 
“fairly going” on his enterprising jouniey to the Courts 
of the Trans-Oxian Khans. His heart was in the cause, 
■^e was full of impetuous enthusiasm. Ho was eager that 
the British Government should play “the grand game” 
in Central Asia, and declared that a mission so righteous 
in its objects must prosper in his hands. His spirits rose, 
as he looked into the future; and, full of generous 
enthusiasm, he began to make preparations for his journey. 
“ We are just on the wing,” he wrote to Rawlinson on the 
22nd of August, “ and I shall make the best of my way 
to the two capitals for which I carry credentials. It is a 
work which must prosper ; and I only wish agaiir that you 
were to be of the party to accomplish it ; brrt, as I said 
before, you occupy a high and useful station, and can’t be 
at two places at once. If the British Government would 
only play the grand gamo ; — ^lielp Russia cordially to all 
that she has a right to expect — shako hands with Persia 
— get her all possible amends from the Oosbegs, and 
secure her such a froutier as would both keep these nran- 
stealers and savages hr ■wholesome check, and take away 
her pretext for pushitrg herself and lotting herself be 
pushed orr to ^he Oxus — ^force the Bokhar-a Ameer to be 
just to us, the Afgharts, arrd the other Oosbegs states, and 
his own kirrgdom — ^but why go orr ; you know my, at any 
rate in one sense, enlarged views. Inshallah ! The expe- 
pediency — ^iray, the rrccesjity of them will be seen, and ■we 
shall play the noble part that the first Christian rration of 
the world ought to fill.” 

There were stiU, however, causes of delay. An ambae- 
sador from Shah Soojah ■was to accompany the British 
officer. But it was long before the King could select 
from 'the people about his Court one to whom he could 
entrust so responsible a duty. At last, after much hesi- 
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tfitioii, his choice fell upon Alhihchifl Ivhau Populz3'e — ■ 
a little, sciTibhy-looking, sallow-fiiccd man, with a husy 
look and a restless eye, believed to he skilful in political 
intrigue, and as little likely to betray his trust as any 
man about the Couit. He left his family and his mone 
behind him, and these, as the Shah significantly said, were 
the best guarantees for his good conduct. 

Everything now was ready. Gonolly, early in September, 
turned his face towards the Hindoo-Koosh. There was a 
mission of another kind then setting towai-ds those dreary 
regions. It was not a Mission of Peace. Colonel Donnie, 
who had distinguished hhnself at the head of the Ghuznee 
stormers, was about to march, with the Both Sepoy Regi- 
ment, to reinforce the Bameenn detachment, and to take 
the command of all the the troops on the northern frontier. 
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OHAPTER III. 

[June — Noyeniber : 1840.] 

'Tlie last Struggles of Dost Mahomed — ^The British in the Hindoo-Eocsh 
— The Ameeifs Family — Occupation of Bajgah — Disaster of Ka- 
murd — ^Escape of Dost Mahomed — Feverish State of Caubul — 
Bennie’s Brigade — ^Defeat of the Ameer— Sale in the Kohistan — 
The Battle of Furwandurrah — Surrender of Dost Mahomed. 

It is time that to these regions of the Hindoo-Koosh 
attention should now again bo directed. The little force 
which had been despatched thither in the autumn of 1839, 
•and had wintorod among the caves of Bameean, was by the 
•coming in of spring roleasal from its inactivity. It was 
not Lord’s polfcy to be quiet. There was Jubbar Khan 
with the family of Dost ^M.ahoraed at Khooloom. Already 
it has been soon that the reception of these jjeople had 
been the subject of correspondence between Lord and 
Macnaghten. *But Jiibbar Khau halted between two 
■opiuions. The winter passed away. The sjiring passed 
.away. And still he I’emained witli his brother’s family at 
Khooloom. The Wullec, or chief, of that place was stiU 
true to the cause of thq Ameer; and he permitted the 
JJewab to maintain this uumcTOus party by levying the 
'transit duties of the place. 

This was a state of things which, in the opinion of Lord 
;and Macnaghten, had already lasted long enough. They 
were eager to bring the Newnb to a decision. So, at the 
end of May," or the beginning of June, a party was sent 
out rmder Captain Garbett, ostensibly for the purpose of 
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reconnoitring the passes to tlie north of our position at 
Bamecan. But there 'was, doubtless, another object in. 
view. It was believed that such a demonstration would' 
have the effect of quickening the movements of Juhbar 
Khiin, who had more than once been on the point of starting 
for the British post, but, overcome by irresolution, had 
struck his tents and returned. Already had some of tho 
party of refugees left their asylum at Khooloom, and sought 
the hospitality of the Britisli. Azim Khan, one of tho- 
Ameer’s sons, had “come in;” and some of the women 
and childi'en, too, had passed on towards Caubul. But the 
Newiib himself still vacillated; and it was believed that 
a forward movement of onr troops would stimulate him to 
come to a decision. 

The movement had the desired effect At all events, 
Jubbar Khan set out for Bamcean. Nor was this the 
only noticeable result of the remimmame. Beyond the 
valley or glen of Kamurd, which stretches, northward 
from Syghan across the great mormtain-range, lay the 
isolated fortress of Bajgalj. When om' recefcnoitring pwty 
came upon this place, to their smrprise they found it 
deserted. It belonged to one Syud Mahomed, who now 
appeared, and declared that he had vacated it for the ex- 
press purpose of making a tender of the fort*to the British, 
as an outpost that might be of great service to them. A 
small party of infantry were accordingly placed in the fort, 
and tho circiunstancc was immediately reported to Dr. 
Lord. Lord grasped at tlie offer; and in the strongest 
terms recommended both to Cotton and Macnaghten the 
permanent occupation of the post. His arguments pre- 
vailed; and on the 29th of June the Shah’s 4thBegiment, 
under Captain Hay, was sent to garrison this isolated fort. 
On the 3rd of July, Jubbar Khan arrived at Bamcean with 
tho remaining members of the Ameer’s family, and a huge 
party of retaineis. 
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It soon bocamc obvious tbat tbc occupation of Bajgah 
■was a mistake. Sturt, the engineer, who had boon sent 
up to survey tbc passes, pi-onounccd upon its unfitness as 
a militaiy post. It was plain, too, tliat the temper of the 
'iMUTOunding tribes was very different from tbat of tbe- 
population about Bamceau. At the latter place tbc- 
soldieiy and tbc peasantiy were on tbe best possible terms. 
About Bajgab the people looked upon the new eomcra with 
a jealous eye. All tbe efforts of Captain Hay to establish 
a friendly intcreoui'se between bimsolf and the inhabitants, 
failed. They would not bring in gi-ain ; they would not 
bring in forage. Soon their hostility began to evince itself 
in a moin alarming manner. “On the extreme summits 
of the northern hills overlooking Bajgirlx, were frequently 
seen groups of horsemen, apparently watching the move- 
ments of the people in the deep glen below.”* 

Unfortunately, at this time Hay, the oixly officer at 
Bajgah, was incapacitated by sickness. So he sent to 
Sj-ghan for Lieutenant Golding; and on the 2nd of August 
sent out a partywxf two companies, under Sergeant Douglas, 
to escort that officer to Birjgah. They performed then- 
march without iutciTuption, and at night bivouacked under 
the walls of a fort held by one Sula Bog. The chief' 
received themVith an outside show of friendliness ; and 
then despatched a message to another chief. Baba Beg, of 
Ajur, saying, “Sec! I liavc the Fcringhccs in a dieff 
(caldron). They ar-o ready to your hand. If you are not 
here by noontide to-moiTow, I will yield up my foil; to- 
them.” 

Morning came. There was no appeai-ance of the party 
whom they had been sent to meet; so Douglas was pre- 

* See “The British on the Hindoo-Koosh," an admirable series of 
papers published in more than one Indian periodical, and in Stocquele-df 
Memoriala of Ajghanistan. In rcfeiTmg to these papers, I acknow-. 
ledge, ■with pride, my obligations to a brother’s pen. 
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paving to vetiini to Bajgali, when a heavy matehloek fire 
■n'asi opened on his men, from the fort and the surrounding 
■orchards : and presently a party of Oosbeg liorsemen 
■ajjpeared in sight, and chaigcd down upon the little ))and, 
who met and repulsed the attivclc. It was a fine tiling 
then to see the bold front whieh Douglas and his men 
■showed to the enemy, as they made their way, exposed to 
a heavy matchlock fire, through the dense orchards and 
Avilderucss of gardens. But many fell on the retreat; and 
many more Avould haA'C fallen, for their ammunition was 
well-nigh gone, had not Sturt suddenly a 2 jpeai-ed -with tw'o 
more comiianies of the same sturdy floorkha Eegiment,* 
and rescued them from inevitable destruction. The enemy 
■turned and fled; and Sturt and Douglas returned -to 
Ba,jgah. 

The evil tidings of this disaster soon reached Caubul. 
It Avas a time of deoj) an.\ioty. As this month of August 
iadA’anced, the ijeiploxitios Avhich distracted the mind of 
the envoy, gathered around him more closely mid more 
tonnentingly. A series of small but montifyiug failures, 
of which this Bajgah affair was one, not AA'ithout a sig- 
nificance of their oAAn, kept liiin in a constant state of 
excitability, and left him neither rest of body nor serenity 
■of mind. On the 12 th of August he Avfbte to Major 
Eaivlinson, saying, “ There has been an UAvkAvard business 
near Bajgah, oAAung to the incapacity of the officer in 
■command of the •ith or Ghoorka Regiment. He has 
■alloAvcd a company to lose thirty or fortj' men, killed and 
-wounded, I think but little of this aflair. Lord has 
gone ofl' to put things to rights. Macgi-egor has failed 
:alBO in his efforts to set matters to rights in Bajorc. 
His iuA'incibles have been vanquished, and he has lost a 
;gun. All these little accidents haiqicniug at once are 

* He arrived at Bajgali on his vfay fi*oiii ICooloom, and Tolunteered 
his services to Hny. 
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onoHgli to disgust one ; but, Inslmllnh ! tlio Company’s 
Nusseeb ■will prove superior to them all.” 

A week later, and it had become still more apparent 
that, even in the very neighbourhood of the eapital, so- 
rtition was weaving plots for the suhvemion of the autho- 
rity of the Shah ; and that the Sikhs wore intriguing 
from a distance for the restoration of Dost Mahomed. 
On the 10th of August, the envoy wrote to the sam& 
coiTOSpondeut, that he had “ intoi'cepted a letter which, if 
genuine (as he had every rciisou to believe it to be), im- 
plicated many chiefs in meditated insurrection in favour 
of Dost Mahomed.” It distinctly stated too, that Jiao' 
Nahal Singli had promised pecuuiaiy aid in fnrtheranoo- 
of the design. “ I am now just going to his Majesty,”' 
ho added, “to consult as to wluit should bo done.” It 
was time, indeed, that the King and the envoy should 
take counsel together. Dost Mahomed had escaped from-. 
Bokham. 

For a while the fugitive Ameer had tasted the bitter- 
ness of close Soufiuement in the city of Bokhara. His. 
sons, Afzul Khan and Akbar Khan, shared his captivity 
Wo know how the Khan of this inhospitable place is- 
wont to treat his Christian guests. His ilahomodaai 
visitore, whom he at first received with an outside show 
of kindness, were dealt with somewhat inoio leniently. 
But the natural ferocity of the man was not to be kept 
dowm. Dost Mahomed nearly became the victim of a 
treacherous murder. Baflied in this attempt on the life' 
of his prisoners, and not dm-ing openly to slay them, the 
Bokhara Amcor kept them for a time under strict swr- 
vnllunce, forbidding them even to repair to womhip in. 
the mosques. This inhospitable treatment scorns to have 
called forth a renionstiuncc from the Shah of Persia^ in' 
consequence of which gi-eater liberty -was allowed to the 
unfortunate Princes. They made the most of the relaxa- 
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tion, and effected their escape, Many romantic incidents 
ai'c told about this flight from Bokhai’a. The horse, on 
which the Ameer fled, fell exhausted by tiie way-side. So 
he trausfeiTed himself to a caravan, which he chanced to 
■overtake, and escaped detection only by dyeing his bear^ 
with ink. The Wullec of Khooloom, with unshaken fide- 
lity, opened his arms to receive his old ally, and placed 
■all his resources at his command. 

It was not long before the Ameer again found himself 
■at the head of a consideiuble force. His family, with the 
exception of the two sous who had shared his captivity 
in Bokhara, were in the hands of the British. Ho knew 
the danger of his detei'mincd com'se, and ■when reminded 
that his wives and children were in our po'wer, sonw- 
fliUy replied, “ I have no family ; I have buried my wives 
and childreu.” As the Oosheg fighting men flocked to 
tlio standards of Dost Mahomed and the Wullee of Khoo- 
looin, the hopes of the former seemed to rise ; and his 
determination to strike a vigorous blow for the rccovciy 
of his lost empire, gathered strength filid consistency. 
To have cut up the Bamecau detachment, and emerging 
from the Hindoo-Koosh, to have appeared on the plains 
below flushed with victoiy, raising the old war-ciy in the 
name of the Propliet, ••md profiting by the unpopularity 
of Shah Soqjah and his supporters, in that pai-t of the 
■country, 'woidd have been a noble achivoment — one which 
would have rendered easy his triumphant progi’ess to the 
very walls of the capital. He detennined to make the 
effort ; iuid early in September advanced ujson Bamecan, 
with a force of six or eight thousand men. 

The month of September brought with it no mitigation 
of the anxieties of the envoy. From the country beyond 
the Hindoo-Koosh came cxa^crated tidings of the suc- 
cessful progress of Dost Mahomed. “ It is reported to- 
day,” wrote Macnaghten on the 3rd, “that aU Toorkistan 
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is in arms against the Fcringliees and the Jfonfikh (rebels) 
here are vciy haitl at work. It is certain that Hybuk 
has fallen to the Dost, and it is probable that Codrhigton 
wUl have to retire on Syghan. I put the host face oji 
Nnatters, and a slight success whicli our troops had at 
Bajgah over a partj' of the enemy, furnishes me with the 
foundation of a good stoiy.” 

But this good stoiy soon became a bad one. On the 
•30th of August the Oosbegs liad attacked Bajgah ; and the 
•Goorkhas under Codrhigton, aided hj- Ratti-ay with some 
A.%han horse, had driven back the assailants. But it was 
plain that this isolated post, in the midst of a hostile 
population, was no longer tenable. It was expedient, 
therefore, to fall hack upon Syghan. So Bajgah was 
•evacuated. The Goorkhas comnionced then" retreat ; and 
then it was pronounced that Sj'ghan could not bo held 
against a large body of hostile troops. It was deter- 
mined, therefore, that they would fall back upon Ba- 
meean. They lost everything upon the retreat. We had 
pushed on om'*outposts to those remote points, only to 
abandon them disastrously on the first appearance of the 
eiiem}'. 

But there was somcthhig far worse than this. A regi- 
ment of Afghan infantry h.ad been raised, and Captain 
Hopkins commanded it. It was the commencemciit of 
an attempt to establish a nation.al army for the support 
of the throne. Its loyalty was now to bo put to the 
proof, by placing it within the rcacli of all those sinister 
influences which were mo.st likely to undermine- it. The 
-result may be readUy anticipated. The atmosphere of 
the Hindoo-Koosh, and the contiguity of Dost Mahomed, 
■were fatal -to -the fidelity of the corps. The Afghan 
soldiery headed by their commandant, Saleh Mahomed,* 

* Saleh Mahomed, of whom meatlon will be made in a.aabseqnent 
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deserted tlicir colours ; and a number of them joined the 
enemy. 

Day after day, tlio tidings brought to Macnagliteii were 
more and moio distressing. All Afghanistan seemed ripe 
for revolt. “We are in a stew here,” he wrote to Rai^^ 
linson on the 6th of September, “perhaps greater than 
the occasion warrants ; but our sitnation is far from 
comfortable. It is reported that the whole countiy on 
this side the Oxus, is np in favowr of the Dost, who, with 
the Wnllcc, is certainly advancing in gi-oat strength ; so 
much so tiiat oiir troops have been obliged to fall back 
upon llimeoan, whilst wo have a fonnidablo band of con- 
spirators in the city, and the Kohistan is riiro for revolt. 
Tlieso matters of courae engross my serious attention, and 
I have about fifty chits to answer CTeiy half-hour. .... 
Wo are wretchedly weak, having only tlmoo iufantiy 
regiments, including one of the Shah’s. We have been 
compelled to send off the 3.3th to reinforce the gairison at 
IBamocaii, but still wo are strong enough, I hope, in a fan- 
field, to lick all the Moofsids that could b#brought against 
us.” 

Macnaghten’s woret fears were confirmed. Caubul now 
seemed to be on tlic eve of an insurrection. On the 9th, 
the Envoy, in preturbation of nuud, wrote” again to Raw- 
liuson jit Candaliar : “ The toini is in a very feverish state. 
Some people arc shutting up their shops ; others, sending 
their families awaj' ; and some active measures must be 
taken for stopping the panic. Wc have taken possession of 
the gate (if the Dalla l[is.sar by a guard from Craigic’s regi- 
ment, and brought the mountain train inside the citadeL 
The .apparently insignificant fact of Mesdames Trevor and 
Mareh having come up to the Balia Hissar from the town, 

part of tills narrative, told Captain Johnson that tlic conduct- of -the 
European non-commissioned officers had disgusted him and His men, 
and mored them to desert. 
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has created a great sensation. We are sending out a 
party to watch the Charekar Pass, and Sanders goes with 
them ; so that between force and conciliation and intrigue 
(m which art, I am soiry to tell you, I have now taken 
my degree), I hope we shall be more tlian a match for 
the Dost. But I have an anxious time of it, as you may 
imagine.” 

But in the midst of all these perplexities he thought 
still of the “ great game ” — of the annexation of Herat 
and the subjugation of the Punjab — and chafed under the 
restraints which Lord Auckland had imposed upon him. 
“ I had a letter,” he wrote, “ from Lord Auckland yes- 
terday, and from that I gather that his Lordship’s inten- 
tions are essentially pacific, both as regards Herat and 
the Punjab. Oh ! for a Wellesley or a Hastings at this 
jiuicture. By a most ingenious process, he has substituted 
the cause for the effect, or rather the effect for the cause. 
He says, so long as we are continually agitating the ques- 
tion of taking possession of Peshawur and Herat, we 
cannot expect honest co-operation from the powers owning 
those places ; thus overlooking, or affecting to overlook, 
the fact, that but for the dishonesty of those powers the 
question would never have been contemplated by us. 
This drivelling’is beneath contempt. I shall now send 
up the proofs I have obtained (and they are tolerably 
strong) of the perfidy of the Sikhs without note or 
comment, and leave the rest to Providence. I shall 
adopt the some course with regard to the intrigues of Yar 
Mahomed.” 

Day after day, the clouds gathering over Caubul grew 
denser and darker. An open enemy was in the field, and 
a false friend — our ally of the famous Tripartite treaty — 
.was insidiously pushing his intrigues up to the very 
gates '6.^' the Balia Hissar. On the 12th of September, 
Macuaghteu, weary and dispirited, wi'ote to the Govemor- 

voL. n. a 
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General, saying : — “ I am much fatigued, having been 
severely worked the whole day ; but I write these few 
lines just to apprise your Lordship that affairs in this 
Huarter have the worst possible appearance. The whole 
Kohistan is reported to be ripe for revolt, though possibly 
in this there may be some exaggeration ; and we hear of 
resolutions to rise in other parts of the country. But the 
worst news of all is that received from Dr. Lord this 
morning, to the effect that an entire company of Captain 
Hopkins’s corps has gone off with its arms and accoutre- 
ments to join Dost Mahomed Khan, and it is hilly ex- 
pected that their example will be followed by the whole 
i-egiment. Dost Mahomed Khan is said to be advancing 
with his entire force ; but Dr. Lord’s intelligence seems 
very defective. I have just had a note l^m Sir W. 
Cotton, in which he observes i ‘ I really think the time 
has now arrived for you and I to tell Lord Auckland, totidem 
verbis, that chcumstances have proved incontestably that 
there is no Afghan army, and that unless the Bengal 
troops are instantly strengthened, we Cannot hold the 
coimtiy.’ I have long since, and strongly and repeatedly, 
uiged my opinion that another brigade should be sent to 
us. I have also pointed out that there is no such thing 
as an Afghan army, and I have incesskntly urged my 
earnest opinion to the effect that our position here would 
be most perilous unless a stop were put to Sikh intrigues. 
They have now been allowed to go on till the country is 
thoroughly convulsed by them. Up to this moment 
Syud Mahomed Khan, one of the Barukzye triumvh’ate, 
is carrying into effect his iniquitous designs against his 
Majesty’s Government Caubul is full of Sikh emissaries, 
and letters were yesterday intercepted fi-om the Sikh 
agent to the address, amongst others, of Nao Nehal Singh, 
which clearly shows the animus by which the Sikhs are 
actuated towards their allies of the Tripartite treaty. 
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The Sikh agent acknowledged tlic letters were his ow'n. 
He did not know they liad been opened.” 

The 18th of September was a memorable day. It was 
tlie turning-point of our fortunes in Afghanistan. On 
tluit day the anxieties of the British minister were at 
their height. Never was the aspect of affairs more 
threatening — never was there so little to cheer and en- 
com-age the pei-plexed political chief. The pale cast of 
despondency was over all his thoughts. His physical and 
mental energies were alike beginning to fail. “At no 
period of my life,” he wi-oto on that 18th of September, 
“do I remember having been so much harassed in body and 
mind as during the past month. Nor is my tmeasiness 
yet much lessened. The Afghans are gunpowder, and the 
Dost is a lighted match. Of his whereabouts we are 
woudeifully ignorant. I have no hope that he will attack 
Bameean, and I have great fear that ho will throw himself 
into the Kohistan, where, it is said, the whole country will 
rise in his favour. But I am wcaiy of conjecture; and wo 
must make th# best preparation we can against evciy 
possible contingency. Not the least of my vexations 
arises from our inability to depute Shah-zadah Timour at 
the present moment. But his presence in the Kohistan is 
indispensably necessary. He sets out this evening attended 
by all the chivahy of Caubul.” ^ 

But upon that very 18th of September — perhaps whilst 
the British minister, in perturbation and despondency of 
mind, was tracing these very lines, and lookiug, with 
painful forebodings of evil, for intelligence fi’om the 
Hindoc-Eoosh, the detachment of troops, long shut up in 
those dreary moimtaiii fastnesses, now reinforced from 
C'aubid, were achieving a great and decisive victory over 
the forces of Dost Mahomed and the WuUee of Khooloom, 
and changing the entire aspect of affair’s in those remote 
Caucasian r-egioi^s. 

o 2 
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On the 14th, the reinforcements under Brigadier Dennie 
had reached Bamccau, It was cuiTently reported that, 
on that day, Dost Mahomed woidd attack our position. 
Nothing, however, was seen of his army, and contradictoiy 
i-eports of his movements continued to pour into ciimjj. 
Prom the stories which were circulated at Bameeon, and 
the contents of the letters divulged by the neighboming 
chiefs, it appeared that the Ameer had not yet fuUy deter- 
mined whether to make a descent upon om' detachment, 
or to avoid the contest. From Kamurd he wrote to one 
chief: “For God’s sake, tell me the news! Will the 
Feringhees run or fight?” To the Sirdars of the Afghan 
corps that has just before deserted, he wote that all 
Toorkistau had joined him, and that he had 40,000 men 
at his call. In all his letters he declared that he had taken 
up arms for the honour of his luligion, and called upon all 
true believers to flock to the holy standard of the Prophet. 

Brigadier Deunie's first measime, upon reaching Bameeon, 
was to disai-m the apostate Afghan corps. He then began 
to bethink himself of marching upon S^ghan to meet the 
advancing troops of the Ameei’. But the enemy were then 
nearer than he anticipated. On the evening of the 17th, 
he obtained intelligence to the effect that some advanced 
bodies of cavalry were “entering the valley from the gruat 
defile in our front,” six miles Sum Bameean; and on the 
following moi-ning it was reported that they had attacked 
a friendly village which had claims to the protection of our 
tr-oops. The Brigadier resolved, therefore, to expel tliom. 
It was believed that they constituted the advanced guard 
of the Ameer’s army under his son Afsul Khan. On the 
moriring of the 18 th, a detachment was ordered out to 
drive the enemy from the valley. Soon after eight o’clock, 
two horse-artillery guns under Lieutenant Mrriray Mac- 
kenzie, two oomparries of the 35th Native Infantry, two 
companies of the Goorkha coi’ps, and about 400 Afghan 
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horse, marched out to meet the enemy. About half an 
horn' afterwai'ds, Dennie, with two more companies of the 
^ Native Infantry regiment, and two also of the Goorkha 
corps, followed in support of the fidvancod detachment. 
Instead of coming merely upon the sidvance of the enemy, 
the Brigadier found an army in his front. 

Birt in spite of the slender force at his command, and 
the overwhelming mmibers of the enemy, Dennie did not 
hesitate for a moment. His men were eager to advance ; 
iuid he himself was full of confidence and coiu'age. The 
enemy had got possession of a chain of forts reaching to 
the mouth of the defile, and were collected in bodies round 
the several forts, and upon the hills on either side of the 
valley. Mackenzie’s gnns began to play upon them. A 
little while the Oosbegs stood the fire ; but the guns were 
nobly sewed, and the shrapnel practice told with ton-ific 
effect on dense bodies of men who had riothing to give back 
in return. The Oosbegs fell hack, and, as they r-etreated, 
the guns were piwhed fbiwardj and first from one distance, 
then from another, opened a destructive fire upon the 
wavering disconcerted enemy. The Oosbeg force was soon 
broken to pieces ; and our caviilry were then let slip in 
pm'suit. Follojfing the disordered masses for some miles 
along the defile, they cut down large numbere of the 
enemy, and dispersed them in all directions. Dost Ma- 
homed and liis son are said to have owed their lives to the 
fleetnesB of their horses. 

Intelligence of this victory soon reached Caubul, and 
was received with the liveliest emotions of joy by the 
British Besident. His spirits rose at once. Again he 
began to look at the present without alarm, and into the 
future without despondency. N ever was a victory so much 
wanted as in that month of September, and never did one 
promise so many good results. 

“The Dost had only one weapon,” wrote Maonaghten on 
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the 21st, to Maior Rawliuson, “ that was religion, and he 
certainly wielded it most skilfully. I tliink the Oosbegs 
will now abandon him. Lord has offered handsome terms 
to the Wullce, and should this fail, I am not without hope 
that Mcer Mahomed Beg will seize the present opportunity 
of revenging himself on his old enemy.” 

The attempt to detach the Wullce of Khooloom from 
his alliance with Dost Mahomed was crowned with com- 
plete success. Doubtless Mackenzie’s guns were the great 
suasive power. The battle of Bameean must have shown 
the Oosbeg chief the hopelessnes.s of further resistance ; 
and as Deimio was moving on to S 3 'ghan, it was prudent 
to come at once to terms. Lieutenant Rattray was sent 
forward to arrange a meeting between the Wullee and 
Dr. Lord j and on the 28th of September, on the summit 
of the Dundun-i-Shikun, the British political agent and the 
Oosbeg chief entered into engagements, by which the 
latter bound himself not to harbour or assist Dost Ma- 
homed, or auy member of his familj’. The countiy to the 
south of Syghan was ceded to Shah Soojali ; that to the 
north of it to the Wullee ; and a telescope, which he said 
had been promised, and which ho was hurt at not having 
received before, was given to the latter in completion of the 
bargain. 

But these favoui-ablc results were but local and inci- 
dental. “ I am like a wooden si>oon,” said Dost Maho- 
med ; “ you maj' throw me hither and thither, but 1 shall 
not bo hm-t.” Defeated on the Hindoo-Koosh, lie re- 
appeared in the Kohistan. Disaffection was rife through- 
out that part of tlie Douranee Emjure. The chiefs had 
begun to feel the evils of the new revenue system, or 
rather the manner of its administration, which rendered 
the tax-gatherer something more than a name. Sup- 
ported by British power, the e.xecutive officers of the 
Sluih no longer stood in awe of the petty chieftain^ who 
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soon began to mnnnur against the change of government, 
and to lay all their grierances at the door of the Foriii- 
ghecs. Thus irritated and exaspemted, they were in a 
temper to weloome back the Barukzye Sirdar. More 
than one fortress was in the hand of a recusant chief ; and 
it was apprehended that the presence of Dost Mahomed 
would set the whole coimtry in a blaze.* 

In such a conjuncture it became necessary to do some- 
thing in the Kohistan. But it v.'as not easy to determine 
what A blow was to be struck, and the chapter of acci- 
dents was to determine how and in what direction it 
should fall. Accordingly, in the last week of September, 
a force under Sir Eobert Sale was ordered to take the 
field. Sir Alexander Bumes accompanied it, and directed 
its movements. At the entrance of the Ghorebund Pass 
was a fortified village, and a chain of detached forts, be- 
longing to a hostile chief, who was known to be in league 
with the fugitive Ameer, The name of this place was 
Tootundurrah. On the 39th of September, Sale invested 
the enemy’s pdSition. The resistance was very slight. 
The fire of om: guns aud the advance of the infantry 
column soon compelled its evacuation, aud the place was 
speedily in possession of the British troops. The success 
was complete, and would h.we been chea 2 )ly purchased ; 
but one fell there, who, mour-ned in anguish of spirit by 
the Envoy, was lamented by the whole force. Edward 
Coirnlly, a lieutenant of cavaby, one of three accoirr^rlished 
and enterprising brother's, who had followed the for-tunes 
of their distinguished relative. Sir Williairr Macnaghterr, 
and obtained employment rmder the British Mission, had 
on that very morning joined Sale’s force as a volrmtoer. 

* Midor Fottinger, who was subsequently employed as Political 
Agent in this port of the conntry, has left on record an account of the 
causes of this general disaffection, a part of which will be found in the 
Appendix. 
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He was acting as aide-de-camp to the General ; when, os 
the column advanced, he was struck down by a shot from 
tlie enemy’s position. The bullet entered his heart. “ My 
mind was in too distmhcd a state all day yesterday,” 
wrote the Envoy on the 1st of October, “to admit of my 
writing to you. Poor Edward ConoUy (Arthur’s next 
brother) has been killed by a dubious hand at a petty 
fortress in Eohistou. Never did a nobler or a kinder 
spuit inhabit a human frame. Poor fellow ! he was shot 
through the heart, and I bdievo he was the only indi- 
vidual on our side killed during the operations of the 
29th, when three forte belonging to the chief rebel in the 
country were taken. The whole of the chiefs of the 
Kohistau have now taken to flight. This is a result I by 
no means anticipated ; my ^vish was to punish some, and 
to conciliate other's. As it is, I fear that Dost Mahomed 
Khan will now be received by them with open arms. 
There never was such a set of villains. They came in here, 
and bound themselves to serve the Shah under the most 
solemn oaths conceivable, and yet they Iftd not returned 
to their homes fudf an horu’ before they reopened their 
coiTcspondence with Dost Mahomed. Their punishment 
became indispensable, for they would shortly have had 
Dost Mahomed amongst them j and now there is a pos- 
sibility of their having imbibed so wholesome a terror of 
oru' arms as to prevent their ever again assiuning an 
offensive attitude.” * 

* Writing on tlie lat of October, tbe jElnvo; thus Bketched the aspect 
of affairs : ‘ ‘ The resnlt of the victory at Bameean has not been by any 
means such as I could have wished. Dost Mahomed will not come in, 
and the Wnllee of Ehooloom will not give him up. The latter has 
omitted to reply to Dr. Lord’s lost overture, so I imagine we most 
retreat from Syghan, re iafeetd. Two of the Dost’s sons have escaped 
from Ghizni, and they will no doubt endeavour, and probably with 
success, to raise a disturbance in the Ghilzye country. In short, the 
aspect of affairs is by no means agreeable, and we shall have abundance 
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Having destroyed the defences of Tootunaurrah, Sale 
advanced on the 3rd of October to the attack of Joolgah 
— another fortified portion held by the Kohistanee rebels. 
The walls of this place were too thick to be easily breached, 
and too high to be easily escaladed. The guns were light ; 
the scaling ladders were short; and the enemy on the crest 
of the breach offered the mostdetennined resistance. The 
storming party, led by Colonel Tronson, of the 13th Light 
Infantry, advanced to the attack with a desperate gaUantiy 
worthy of a more distinguished success. Many of the 
leading men were shot dead in the breach ; the struggle 
to effect a lodgment was ineffectual ; and the column was 
eventually withdrawn. Repxilsed, but not disheartened by 
failure, the British troops were preparing to renew the 
attack, when the enemy, dreading the recommencement 
of hostilities, left the fort in the hands of the besiegei's. 
The works were destroyed ; and so far the movejnent was 
successful — ^but the failure of the assault deeply mortified 
the Envoy. “ I have bad news to send you,” he wrote on 
the 4th of October; “our arms have met with a reveme 
at Joolgah in the Kohistan.* A storm and escalade was 
attempted, but it would not do. The enemy evacuated 
the place in t^e evening; but I fear that the whole of the 

Moofsids (rebels) have escaped Biunes represents 

the country as being in a very rmsettled state ; and I fear 
that it will be necessary for his Majesty to remain in 
Caubul this winter. I intend to write and tell Lord 

of work on our hands for next eeaaon. Bajore, Khooloom, and divers 
other places it will be requimte to visit with our arms before the 
conntiy can be called settled. Amongst a bigoted people accustomed 
to anarchy, it never can he difficult to scatter the seeds of rehelUon.” — 
[MS. Correapmidence of Sir TT. B,.Ma(inagkten,'] 

* MS. Correapondeiice of Sir W. H. Mamaghlen. The Envoy 
took a very gloomy view of this afiair. In another letter, he says, 
Ton will have heard of the disaster at Joolgah, which I tbinV was a 
worse affair than that of Fushoot.” 
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Auckland that he must send us reinforcements in& the 
Punjab. The Dost was last heard of at Kaijjau ; but I 
have no doubt of his soon entering Nijrow. Would it be 
justifiable to set a price on this fellow’s headl We have 
intercepted several letters from him, from all of which it 
appears that he meditates fighting with ns so long as the 
breath is in his body.” 

During that month of October, to the annoyance and 
cmbaiTassment of the political officers and the discomfort 
of the troops. Dost Mahomed was flitting about from place 
to place, with no intelligible plan of action to give it 
any shape and consistency to om- counter-operations. 
Various were the reports which reached the British camp ; 
various the accounts of the natm'e of his movements and 
the number of his adherents. Many of these were of the 
most conflicting character ; — and the best-informed officers 
in the British camp were beset with doubt and perplexity. 
On the 11th of October it was known that the Ameer was 
in the valley of Ghorebund. “ I believe that there can be 
little or no doubt,” wrote Macnaghten to fiord Auckland, 
on the following day, “of Dost Mahomed’s having entered 
Ghorebund, aud of his being at this moment within forty 
or fifty miles distance from Caubul. It is^ impossible to 
say what may bo the effect of his coming into this neigh- 
bourhood. But I apprehend very serious consequences, 
for both the town of Caubul and the country are ripe for 
revolt. Dr. Lord writes that, as soon as Dost Mahomed 
heard of .Mr. Rattray’s approach, he said he would not 
remain to be sold to the Feringhees, and immediately took 
the road to Ghorebund. I cannot ascertain how many 
men he has with him — some accounts say ten thousand, 
others, three hundred. The last is, I dare say, nearer 
the mark — but what I dread is, the effect of his incessant 
intrigues (whilst he is so near us) upon the minds of the 
population.” 
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Such, indeed, at this time, were the gloomy forebodings 
■which overshadowed the minds of the political chiefs, that 
they i^rcdicted the necessity of concentrating the troops in 
the Balia Hissiir of Caubul, .and actually began to talk of 
making preparations for a siege. Guns ■were mounted on 
the citadel to ovei-awc the town. The guards were every- 
where increased. The Bameean detachment was ordered 
to return to the capital with all ijossible despatch. And 
Macnaghten began to talk about “submitting to the 
disgrace of being shut up in Caubul for a time.” It was, 
indeed, a critical moment. It has been seen that the 
Envoy had begun to contemiilate the expediency of setting 
a price on the Ameer’s head. It is a proof alike of the 
dangers that beset our position in Afghanistan, and the 
disturbing effects they had wrought upon the minds of om* 
political ministers, that such was the exasperation produced 
by the apparent success of Dost Mahomed, even upon the 
kindly nature of the Envoy, that he talked about “ showing 
no mercy to the man who was the author of all the evil 
now distraoting'thc country.” Sh.ah Soojah had long been 
eager to “hang the dog aud iio^iv, in conversation wnth 
Macnaghten, he taunted him with his mistaken leniency. 
“I suppose ycju would, even now,” said the King, “if I 
were to catch the dog, prevent mo from hanging him.” 
“ It ■vrill be time enough,” said the Envoy, “ to talk about 
that when your Majesty lias caught him.” The British 
minister was about to talie his leave, when the Shah 
arrested him, and said ; “You know I have from the first 
e.xpressed to you a mean opinion of my o^wn countrymen. 
If you want further proofs, look at that from my own. 
brother.” He then placed in the En^voy's hands an inter- 
cepted letter to the address of the Bomkzye chief, Sultan 
Mahomed, proposing that, with his aid, and that of the 
Sikhs, Shah Zemaun should be placed on the throne, as 
Shah Soojali had made over the country to the dominion 
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of infidels. The letter bore the seal of the old blind king 
himself. It was on the following day that the Envoy wrote 
to the Governor-General that no mercy should be shown to 
the Ameer ; but he added, “should he be so fortxmate as 
to secure the person of Dost Mahomed, I shall request his 
Majesty not to execute him till I can ascertain your Lord- 
ship’s sentiments.” * 

In the mean while, the force under Sir Robert Sale had 
moved, in pursuit of the Ameer, into the Nijrow oountiy. 
On the 18th they were encamped near Kardurrah; and on 
the 20th were meditating an attack on the place. The 
Envoy, who watched their proceedings with extreme 
anxiety, was impatient of the seeming dilatoriness of their 
movements ; and wrote to one of his coUeagnes : “ Bumes 
and Sale, with nearly 2000 good infantry, are sitting down 
before a fortified position about twenty miles distant, and 
ai’e afraid to attack it. 'Phe enemy made an attack upon 
them the night before last — Skilled and wounded some of 
our people, and got off xmscathed. All this is very bad.” 
But it was not in reality so had as it seeUled to the per- 
plexed and anxious minister at C'auhul. Whilst he was 
writing, preparations were in progress for an attack, on 
the following day. On the morning of the 2lBt the force 
was ready and eager for action. But as the troops 
advanced, fresh and in good spirits, upon Eardurrah, a 
party of villagers met them with tidings to the effect that 
the enemy had abandoned their position, and that the 
])]ace was without an inhabitant. If any feelings of 
mortification welled up on the discovery that the garrison 
had escaped our toils, they very quickly subsided. It was 
plain that the enemy had made a great mistake, and that 
tlic British force had providentially been delivered &um a 
great danger. The position that the “rebels” had aban- 

* Sir W. S. MacaagtUen to Lord AucUand : October 31 , 1840 . 
Unpublished Correspondence. 
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doued ^'as one of uncommon strength, and, had it been 
defended with any spirit, could only have been carried, if 
at all, after a large expcnditui'c of life. 

Dost Mahomed was now in the Nijrow country. His 
cause seemed to gather strength. Even some of Shah 
Soojah’s soldiers deserted their British officers and flocked 
to the Ameer’s standard. On the 27th of October ho 
broke groimd, and moved down towards the capital. On 
the 29th, inteUigeiice of his movements having reached 
the British camp at Bhag-aluni, the force marched out 
to intercept the enemy. The two following days were 
employed by the engineer ofiicers in reconnoitring and 
surveying the surrounding comitry ; and on the 1st of 
November the force encamped before Meer-Musjedee’s fort. 
Here it was ascertained that they were in the neighbour- 
hood of the enemy, and preparations were made to give 
battle to the Ameer and his adherents. 

On the 2ad of November — a day whicli has obtained 
a melancholy celebrity in tlie annals of the English in 
Afghanistan — ^Ihe British force Ciimo at last in sight of 
the enemy. The army of the Ameer was posted in the 
valley of Purwandurmh. The Nijrow hills were bristling 
with the armed popidatiou of a hostile country. Unpre- 
pared for the conflict. Dost Mahomed had no design, on 
that November morning, of giving battle to the Feringhees. 
An imexpected movement precipitated the collision. On 
the first appearance of the Britisli troops the Ameer 
evacuated the village of Piuwandun’ah and the neighhour* 
ing forts j and was moving off to a position on some elevated 
ground commanded by a steep hill to the rearward, when, 
at the suggestion of Dr. Lord, the British cavalry were 
moved forward to outflank the Afghan horse. 

It was a clear bright morning. The yellow foliage of 
autumn glittered like gold in the broad sunlight. The 
opposite hills were alive with the enemy. The crisp fresh 
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air, su bracing and invigorating to the human frame, seemed 
to brcatlie confidence and courage. Dost Mahomed, who, 
since bis defeat at Bamccan, had been often heard of, but 
never seen, by the British troops, and who seemed to elude 
the gi'usp of the Anny of Occupation like an ignis fatmis, 
was now actually within their reach. It ought to have 
been an horn’ of triumph. It was one of humiliation. 
The Afghans were on the hiUs skirting one side of the 
piss; the British troops were on the opposite declivity. 
Do.st Mahomed saw om- cavalry advancing, and from that 
moment cast behind him all thought of retreat. At the 
head of a small band of horsemen, strong, stin’dy Afghans, 
but badly mounted, he jnepared to meet his assailants. 
Beside him rode the be.arer of the blue standard which 
marked his place in the battle. Ho pointed to it ; reined 
in his horse ; then snatching the white lunghi from his 
head, stood up in his stirrups uncovered before his followers, 
and called upon them, in the name of God and the Prophet, 
to drive the cursed Kaffirs from the countiy of the faithful. 
“ Follow me,” he cried aloud, “or I aih a lost man.” 
.Slowly, but steadily, the Afghan liorscmen advanced. 
The English officers, who led oiu’ cavaJiy to the attack, 
covered themselves with gloiy. Tlie native troopers fled 
like sheep. Emboldened by the craven conduct of the 
British cavahy, the Afghan hoi’semen rode forward, driving 
tlieir enemy before them, and eharging right up to the 
position of the British, until almost within reach of our 
guns.* Tho .\fghim .sabi-es told, with cruel effect, upon 
our mounted men. Lieutenants Broadfoot and Crispin 
were cut to pieces. A treacherous shot from a neighbom*- 
ing bastion brought Dr. Lord to the ground; and the 
dagger of the assassin completed the work of death. 

* Some of the troopers were pursued for a considerahle distance. 
“I learn,” uToto the Envoy, on November 6, “that two squadrons of 
them were pursued for a mile or two hy twenty Souianees.” 
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Captains Fraser and Ponsonby, whose gallantly has never 
been surpassed even in the annals of old Roman heroism, 
still live to show their honourable scars ; and to tell, 
with mingled 'pride and humiliation, the story of that 
melancholy day. 

In front of our columns, flaunting tlie national standard, 
the Afghans stood for some time masters of the held, and 
then quietly withch-ew from the scene of battle. Sir 
Alexander Bumes, awed by this disaster, wrote to Sir Wil- 
liam Macnaghten that there was nothing left for the force 
but to fall back upon Caubul, and implored the Envoy 
there to concentrate all oiu: troops. Sir William received 
the letter on the 3rd of November, as he was taking his 
evening ride in the outskiits of the city. His worat fore- 
bodings seemed to be confirmed. Little did he know -what 
thoughts were stiiring in the breast of the Ameer. Dost 
Mahomed, in the veiy hour of victory, felt that it was 
hopeless to contend against the power of the British 
Government. He had too much .sagacity not to know that 
his success aif PurwauduiTah must eventually tend, by 
moving the British to redouble then’ exeitions, rather to 
hasten than to rctai’d the inevitable day of his final 
destruction. He quitted the field in no mood of exulta- 
tion ; with no bright visions of the future before him. He 
had won the last throw, but the final issu^ liad ceased to 
be a matter of sjjeculation. The hoiu’ in which, with 
dignity find grace^ he might throw himself upon the pro- 
tection of his enemies, now seemed to have arrived. He 
had met the British troops m the field, and, at the head 
of a little band of horsemen, had di’iven back the cavalry 
of the Feringhees. His lost charge had been a noble one; 
he might now retire from the contest without a blot upon 
his name. 

So thought the Ameer ; as was his wont, tfiking counsel 
of his saddle. None knew in the British camp the dhec- 
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tion he had taken; none guessed the character of hia 
thoughts. On the day after the victory of Purwandurrah 
he was under the walls of Caubul. He had been four-and- 
twcnty hours in the saddle ; but betrayed little 8ymj)tom8 
of fatigue. A single horseman attended him. As they 
approached the residence of the British Envoy, they saw 
an English gentleman returning from his evening ride. 
The attendant galloped forward to satisfy himself of the 
identity of the rider, and being assured that the Envoy was 
before him, said that the Ameer was at hand. “ What 
Ameer?” asked Macnaghten. “Dost Mahomed Khan,” 
was the answer ; and presently the chief himself rode up 
to the British minister. Throwing himself ftom his horse. 
Dost Mahomed saluted the Envoy, said he was come to 
claim hia protection, and placed his sword in Macnaghten’s 
hand. But the Envoy returning it to him, desired the 
Ameer to remount. They then rode together into the 
Mission compound — Dost Mahomed asking many eager 
questions about his family as they went. A tent having 
been pitched for his accommodation, he wrote letters to 
his sons, exhorting them to follow his example and seek 
the protection of the British Government. 

He seemed to have become reconciled to his fate. He 
had no wish, he said, to escape. Force, indeed, would not 
drive him to abandon the refuge ho had voluntarily sought. 
With Macnaghten he conversed freely of his past history; 
and raised, by the recital alike of his doings and his suffer- 
ings, the strongest feelings of admiration and compassion 
in the Envoy’s breast. Every effort was made to soothe 
the Ameer's feefings; and he soon became serenes and 
cheerful. A report that it was the design of om’ govern- 
ment to banish him to London, disturbed his equanimity 
for a time ; but he was soon reassured by the promises of 
the Envoy, and began to look forward with hopefulness to 
a life of repose and security in the Company’s dominions. 
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A few (lays after his siirrender, his eldest sou, Afzul Khan, 
came iuto the British camp. 

A prisoner, but an honoured one. Dost Mahomed 
remained some ten days at Caubul, dining which time all 
the leading officers of the garrison paid him the most 
marked attention. Mon, who kept aloof from Shnh Soojah, 
as one to be religiously avoided, were eager to present 
themselves before the unfoi-tunate Ameer, and to sho'w 
that tliey respected him in his fallen fortunes. He received 
his visitors with courtesy, and conversed with them with 
freedom. Seated on the ground, he desired them to be 
seated j and seemed to take picasm'e in the society of the 
brave men who did him honour. Captain Nicolson, an 
officer of distinguished gallantly and great intelligence, 
whose early death on the banks of the Sutlej is to be 
deeply deplored, having been selected by Sir W. Macnaghten 
to fill the difficult and delicate office of custodian to the 
fallen prince, acted, on those occasions, as interpreter. 
It may bo doubted whether a single officer quitted his 
presence without drawing a comparison between the 
Ameer and the Shah, vciy much to the disadvantage of 
the latter. The King refused to see his iirisoncr, alleging 
that he would not bo able to bring himself to show common 
civility to such a villain. “ This is well,” said the Envoy, 
writing to the Private Secretary of the Governor-General, 
“(is the Dost must have suffered much humiliation in being 
subjected to such an oi-dcaL” All the natural kindliness of 
the Envoy now set in towards the fallen prince, and all^e^i 
courtesies of the English gentleman were fi,-ee]y besto^'4 
upon him. - ' 

On the 12tli of November, 1840, Dost Mahomed Khan, 
under a strong escort,'® commenced his journey towards 

* A detaoliment of our troops was thea returning to India. The 
Componye European regiment, and Captain Garhett’s troop of Ilorae 
Artillery, marched horn Caubul ; and the 48th Native Infantry joined 
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the provinces of India ; and two months afterwards Mac- 
naghton wrote ; 

“ I trust that the Dost will he treated with liberality. His case 
has been compared to that of Shah Soojah ; and I have seen it 
argued that be should not be treated more handsomely than 
his Majesty was; but surely the cases are not parallel. The 
Shah had no claim upon us. 'V7e had no hand in depriving him 
of his kingdom, whereas we ejected the Host, who never offended 
iis, in support of our policy, of which he was the victim.” * 

And so Macnagliten, in a few lines of irrepressible truth 
and candour, denounced the injustice of the policy of which 
he himself had been one of the originators. It is possible, 
too, that Lord Auckland may have felt that Dost Ma- 
homed “never offended us,” but that we had victimised 
him; for he received the Prince he had deposed with be- 
coming hospitality and respect, and burdened the revenues 
of India with a pension in his fiivoiu- of two lakhs of rupees. 

the escort at Jollulahad. At the same time, Sir Willoughby Cotton, 
who had commanded the troops in Afghanistan, aef his foce towards 
India ; and the command temporarily devolved on Sir K. Sale. 

* Sir W, H, MamaglUtn to Mr. Sobartum : Jam. 12, 
COTTapondaue. 
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The remaiuder of the month of November passed away 
an peace and tranquillity. The Envoy began now for the 
firat time to taste the hlcsshigs of repose, and to enjoy the 
advantages of leisure. But his active mind tvas soon again 
busily at work. Dost Mahomed had siuTcndercd; but the 
■Sikhs had not been coerced. The time for the “ maoadami- 
sation ” of the Punjab seemed now to have arrived. To 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces 
■of India, he^wroto on the 34th of November, of the “piping 
times of peace, so unfavourable to the exercise of tlie 
■epistolary ai-t,” and of the “cards which played so beanti- 
fuUyinto his hands.” “This is the time,” he added, “for a 
subsidiary force in the Pimjab, and for the cession of the 
•districts to the west of the Indus. We are dearly not ■ 
bound any longer by the Tripartite treaty, and so I have 
told Lord Auckland; but I don’t think his Lordship’s 
-ambition will aim at more than keeping matters on them 
present footing. We start for Jellalabad in three or fou| 
-days ; and it is high time we should do so, as the’S^^® 
is becoming bitterly cold here. We shall now have ail^^ 
time to devote to affairs of the oouutiy, and 1 
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condition will be soon as floiu'ishing as its poor resources- 
will admit.”® 

Beforo the end of November, the Court were on their 
way to their winter quarters at JcUalabad. On the morn- 
ing of the 13tli they reached that place. Tlic Envoy 
found Sir 'Willoughby Cotton sd;ill there, hut “ anxious to 
got away ; ” and Captain Maegregor, the political agent in 
charge of the district, smToimded by a motley ctcav of tlie 
chiefs of the country, who seemed to look up to him as 
their common father. In the enjoyment of a little rest 
from pressing anxieties, the Envoy began to tinn his 
thoughts to the domestic administration of the country. 
“ We have hitherto,” ho wrote to the Private Secretary of 
the Govcmor-Gencral, “ been struggling for existence, 
without any leisure to turn to the improvement of the 
administratiou.’'t And very little of this leisure was even 
now vouchsafed to him. Though Dost Mahomed was on 
his way to the in-oviuccs of India, and tho winter snows- 
had now set in, the straggle for existence was still going 
on, and more fiercely than ever. The Ghi’itycs and Kohi- 
stunees had already risen up against the govenimoht of the 


* MS. Corrcsjyondmce. 

Writing to the same corres^iondent shortly afterwards, lie cau- 
tioned liim uot to expect nny reiy speedy or extensive refonns ; and, 
above all, not to look for auy Civoaxable financial results. *‘lly-and' 
by bis Majesty,” said the Envoy, ** will, I hope, be able to make botli 
ends meet. At present, pecuniary assistance to a considerable extent 
will be indispensable. As I said when we first reacbed Caudabar, 
tbe country must be looked upon* os au outwork, requiring large 
expenditure to keep it in repair. Ton are a little too sanguine, I 
think, in your hope of a speedy and universal reform in this coimtry. 
For thirty years the inhabitants of most of the districts liave never 
paid a fraction of revenue, until they were coerced into payment by 
the presence of troops. The habit has grown into second nature with 
them, and we cannot expect them to subside at once into the conditioni 
of cheerful tax-payers.”— Correspondence,} 
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■Shah aiid his supporters ; and now the Dom-auees were 
•breaking out into revolt. 

It has been shown, tliat on the reappearance of Shah 
Soojah at Candahar, the Dourauees, enfeebled and pros- 
trated by their Barukzye oppressois, clustered around the 
throne, and sought from the restored monarch the privi- 
leges and immunities wMch had been wrested from them 
by the Sirdars. Uncertain, at that time, of the ultimate 
success of the e.vpcdition, and eager to swell the number 
■of his adherents, the Shah was willing to grant, and more 
willing still to promise. He made certain remissions of 
taxation in favour of the tribes ; but he entrusted the 
■execution of these new popular mcasm-es to the old 
impopiilar agency j and the Piu-sewan revenue-collectors, 
•who had oppressed the tribes dining the .reign of the 
Sirdai-s, wore still left to c.xeimc thoh hated calling under 
the King. 

The experiment of giving is a dangerous one. In the 
■ordinaiy concerns of human life, it is found that the shoit- 
comings of thdSe who give bring down upon them more 
hatred and more reproach than the withholdings of those 
who give not. It is perilous to raise hopes not to be ful- 
filled. The Dourauees had looked for much from the 
restoration of the Shah ; and they were disappointed. 
They had patiently submitted to the exactions and oppres- 
-sions of the Banikzyes — ^but the imperfect liberality of the 
.Suddoyze monarch irritated them past endurance. They 
■looked upon the Barukzyes as their natiu'al enemies, and 
they submitted ■when they knew that they had no power 
of resistance. But believing that it was the wish of the 
restored government of the Shah to conciliate and encour- 
age them, they demonstrated their dissatisfaction in a 
wioleht and offensive manner, with the strongest assiu-once 
in their mind that their grievances would be redressed. 
(Under the Baruk^s such a com-se would have been worse 
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than usdcss, for their spasms of painful unrest were pleas- 
ing to the Sirdars. But as it seemed that the Shah desu’cd 
to please them, they stiwe to evince, by most munis- 
takeable signs, that they were not ideased ; and broke out 
into rebellion.* 

In Zemuidawer, a distiict which lies to the north-west of 
Candahar, symptoms of inquietude began to evince them- 
selves at the end of 1840. At this time, the affairs of 
Candahar and its neighbourhood ■were, as regards all 
Em'ojieau superintendence, nnder the charge of Major 
Bawlmson. This officer, who had been employed for some 
years in Persia,t and on the nipture of our friendly 
relations with tliat state, necessimly remanded to India, 
had been so strongly recommended, for his intimate 
acquaintance with the languages, the people, and the 
politics of the East, as well as for his general aptitude and 
intelligence, by Sh John M'Niell to Lord Auckland, that 
the Governor-General ordered him to proceed to Caubul, to 

• 

* See Major Bawlinson's ^^Dooranee Eeport^*^ quoted in the Ap* 
pendiz. 

+ Major Bawlinson ivent out to India as a cadet on the Bombay 
Establishment in 1827. He was a fellow-passenger of Sir John Mal- 
colm, from whom be imbibed bis earliest taste for Oriental literature. 
In 1828, luaring passed, whilst yet a cadet, an examination in the 
Hindostance language, he was posted to the 1st Grenadier Keglment, 
with which he served until 1833. In this interval he passed in two 
other languages, Mahratta and Pei^ian. In 1833, when Lord William 
Bentinck despatched a party of oiH(%rs to Peiva to drill the army of 
Abbas Meerza, Bawlinson, still an ensign, was selected as adjutant of 
tlie detachment. In Persia he continued to serve until the ruptozc 
with that state. During a space of nearly three years he was in mili- 
tary command of the province of Kermanshali, living entirely among 
the Persians, and becoming as familiar with their language and litera- 
ture as with his own. He graduated in diplomacy under Sir John 
McNeill, by whom he was entrusted with various political duties^ 
and strongly recommended to Lord Auckland foi* mployment in 
Afghauistau 
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be employed under Macnagbteu. In the early part of 1840 
it had been proposed to despatch liiawlmsou and Arthur 
Conolly on a mission to the camp of the Russian General 
Peroffski, but the breaking up of the Khivan expedition 
caused this project to be abandoned ; and another field of 
activity was opened out to Rawlinson in a region less 
inhospitable and remote. The supervision of affairs at 
Candahar had hitherto been entrusted to Major Leech ; 
but Leech had given offence to the Envoy by the dilato- 
riness with which he had sent in his accounts, and it had 
seemed good to Mocnaghten to remove him from his post.* 
He could not have appointed a better man than Rawlinson 
to fill it. So, oh the 4th of July, he sent to that officer the 
Shah’s official notification of his appointment as political 
agent at Candahar. 

The command of the troops at Candahar was in the 
hands of Major-General Noth He was an old Sepoy officer 
of good repute ; a man of some talents, but blunt address 
— an honest, plain-spoken soldier, not always right, but 
always bolie'^ing himself to be right — ^hearty, genuine, and 
sincere. His faults were chiefly those of temper. He had 
not been well used. Sir Heniy Fane had recognised his 
merits ; but Sir John Keane, who was accused of fostering 
a naiTOw-mindcd prejudice against the Company’s service, 
had superseded him in a manner which had greatly 
incensed the General himself, and the army to which he 
belonged.t Laboming under a strong sense of the injus- 

* Other grounds of complaint ms 7 have subsequently arisen, but 
this dilatoriness was the first oQence. Leech pleaded in eztenna- 
tion that he had been removed from (me appointment to another, 
before be bad bad time to make up the financial statements of bis last 
mission; and sent in a list of* no less than eight different aeconnis of 
which he liad to bring up the arreara — [Major Zeech to Sir W. S, 
Macnaghien: June 30, 1340.] 

-f* It would he foreign to the objects of this work to discuss the 
question of Hott’s supercessiun. It was at one time a fertile snlgect 
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tico that had been done him j feeling that his worth had 
not boon duly appreciated, or his services duly rewar-ded ; 
seeing much in the general management of the aiFaira of the 
distracted country in which his lot had been cast to excite 
his unqualified disapprobation j and being, moreover, 
constitutionally of an irritable temperament, he sometimes 
said and wToto what was calculated to offend others ; and 
as the political officers were the especial objects of his 
dislike, he was in no favour at the Eosidoncy. Maonaghten 
declared that the general’s conduct frequently embarrassed 
him, and recommended, therefore, his recall. But it was felt 
that Nott was a fine soldier; and, though the Govonimcnt 
eventually listened to the Envoy’s counsel in this matter, 
they were slow to remove him from a sphere in which his 
energy and decision were likely to bo so serviceable to the 
state. Aud, perhaps, it was felt that, iu his political 
colleague at Candaliar, Nott had a man of excellent 
temper, of gi-eat tact and forbearance, and that the difficulty 
-was much lessened by so fortunate an association. 

Such were the men upon whom, at thq, beginning of 
1841, devolved the duty of looking this Domanee outbreak 
fairly in the face. The task that fell to Nott’s share W'as 
the easier of the two. He had simply to beat the enemy 
in the field The insiu'gcnts of Zomindawerdrad risen up 
against a party of the Shah’s horse, who had been sent out 
to support the revenue officers, and had defeated and 
dispersed them. A detachment, therefore, was ordered 
out against them, under Captain FaiTington. On the 
morning of the 3rd of Jajiuary they came up with the 

of discussion in India, involving, as it did, a general question of mili- 
tary rank in the higher grades. General Willshire was an older officer 
and an older lieutenant-colonel than General liott, and the Indian 
Comni.'indcr-in-CIiief had decreed that the relative ranks of the major- 
gcner,a1s should be determined, not by the dates of their brevets os 
such, but 1>y the dates of their licuteiiaiit-colonels’ commissions. 
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rcbols. The DouraHoo horse, some 1200 or 1500 strong; 
showed a bold front j but the fire of Hawkins’s gnns was 
too Jiot for them, and they begiui to waver. T)ic infantry 
well completed what the cavahy had well begun; the 
insurgents were driven from their position, and wore soon 
broken and dispei'sed. And so, for the time, the military 
officer had done his work, and with good success. The 
political officer had a more difficult duty to pcrfonii. 
Rawlinson was called upon to elucidate the causes of the 
dissatisfaction of the Dom-anecs, and to recommend the 
best means of quenching the dangerous sphit of revolt. 
The causes, doubtless, were numerous, and there were some 
which lay far beneath the sm'faec. Both in private letter’s 
to Macnaghten and hr a masterly official repor-t, to which 
alhrsion has been made, Bawlirrsoir probed them to their 
very, depths — but his view's were not in accordance with 
those of the Envoy, and liis warnirrgs wore disregarded 
Macuaghterr had at fir’st been willing to believe that 
this revolt of the Doiu-ances had risen orrt of the tyi-annical 
inter’foreuce of rfiipopirlar reveurre-administra-toi’s, which 
had left them in a mood of mind favortrable in the extreme 
to the desigtrs of any discontented or factious chief who 
hod objects to gain, or rcsentmoirts to gr-atify, by stirrirrg 
the corrntry into rebellion. “Aktrrr Khan," he wrote to 
Mr. Colvin, “ was disappoirrted hr rrot getting the chiefship 
of Zemindawer ; and he formd the people in a temper to 
aid his rebelliorrs projects, owing to the op 2 n’essiorrB jn’ae- 
tised by the ’VVakool.” Birt he was slow to believe that 
there was any gcner-al feeling of disalfection in tiro country ; 
that the double government we had established was 
essentially and necessarily unpoprrlar ; or that such occo- 
sioiral outbreaks as he was condemtred to witness were the 
iresrrlts of anything mure than jrer'sonal and accidental 
circumstances, from which no general conchrsions wore to 
be drawn. He never beheved that there was any nation- 
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ality among the Afghans, or that the presence of the 
stranger and the Infidel in their land could be a sore 
continually to fester and to throb. 

Still less did he believe it possible that our presence in “ 
Afghanistan could be hateful to the King himself, who 
owed cvei'ything to us. But it was reported, and believed 
by many in the neighboimhood of Candahar, that Shah 
Soojah had secretly fomented the rebellion of the Dounr- 
nees. The Shah sliook with mge, wdion this story was 
told him, and vowed that the man, to whom its authorship 
had been traced, sliould pay the penalty of his mendaeity 
by having his tongue cut out at the root “ And I really 
think,” said Macnaghten, “there would bo no harm in 
depriving the rascal of his eai-s.” But there wore others 
who believed then and aftonvards, that the old king was 
as eager as any one of his subjects, to sec the white-faced 
intradci's swept from the face of the loud ; and that he 
yeanicd to be in deed, iis well as in name, supremo in the 
Doumuee Empuc. 

To have acknowledged either the unpopularity of our 
occupation of Afghanistan, or the firithlessness of the King, 
would liavo been to have acknowledged the entire failure 
of om- policy. So ilacnaghten still cwitinuod to seek for 
accidental causes of the popidar discontent, and to talk of 
superficial remedies. “ My ’own impression is," ho wrote 
to Mr. Colvin, on the 5th of February, “ that mattci's will 
revert to a wholesome state as soon as over the incubus of 
appichension is removed from the body of the people ; and 
this will be cfi'ectcd by the simple recall of the obuosious 
Parsewan managers.” But there was another source to 
which, at this time, he was fain to attribute the inc^uietude 
of Western Afghanistan. He suspected, and not without 
reason, that the disaffection of the Dourauees had been 
fomented by the intrigues of Yar Mahomed. The suspioioa 
soon rose into knowledge. There were tmdeniable proo& 
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that the Heratco IVuzeer had been writing inllammatoiy 
lettei's to the Dom\anec chiefs. He had sent a delegate, 
named Niissiir-ood-deeii Khan, into the Zemiiidawer 
country, with letters to each of the princiiial Douranee 
chiefs, and one of them had forwarded to Lieutenant 
Elliot, Rawlinson’s assistant, a copy of the seditious mis- 
sive, which ran to the following effect : 

Let each of you assemble his followers, and go in to Aktur Khan 
in Zemindawer, and be ready and prepared, for I have moved out 
of Herat ; and from Meshed, troops 10,000 strong, with twelve guns, 
and two lakhs of rupees, nro marching to our assistance. At latest, 
I shall arrive at Bukhwn by the end of the month Mohurram. Let 
not any Douranee chief of th(»e now assembled disperse hie fol- 
lowers, for I am most assured of coming to join you. 

The fact was not to bo doubted ; but it was in no way 
the cause of the disorder. It merely aggravated the- 
external symptoms of a dccidy-scatod disease. Vexatious 
and embarrassing as was tliis intelligence, there was worse 
behind to astound the Envoy, and make him cry out more- 
and more Bitterly against the authorities, who had thwarted 
his long cherished desire to jday the “great game.” Sud- 
denly there came upon him tidings that the outrages and 
the exactions— wthe treaclici-y and the insolence — of Yai- 
Mahomed had reached such a pitch, that Todd had broken 
up the British Mission, and set liis face towai-dsCandahar. 

The Wuzeer had long been accommodating Ids demands- 
to eveiy change in the politic-Tl barometer. Unfortunately, 
those changes had indicated little but the depressed cir- 
cumstances of our position in Afghanistan. The disaster 
of Major Clibhome j the fall of Khelat; and the progress- 
of Dost Mahomed on the Hindoo-Koosh, were adverse 
circumstances which encouraged the Wuzeer to rise in his 
demands for more moucy, and even to meditate aggressive 
movements of a more palpable character than any which 
had yet been undertaken against the power of ShahSoojab 
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And his supporters. At one time he contemplated an 
-attack upon Candahar, and was anxious that his intentions 
should be known to the British Mission. The suirender 
of Dost Mahomed had, however, somewhat checked his 
presumption ; and the descent upon Candahar was post- 
poned. 

The knowledge of the Zcmiiidiiwer outbreak soon caused 
the project to bo revived. Having despatched an emis- 
smy to the disaffected cormtry to keep alivo the spirit of 
revolt, Yar Mahomed at the same time sent, secretly and 
suddenly, a deputation to tlic Persian governor at Meshed, 
seeking peeuiiiaiy assistance from his government, pro- 
mising to e.xpel tlio British mission from Herat, and 
urging him to unite in an attack on Candahar, whilst the 
■communications botwoeu that place and Caubnl were cut 
off by the suow. 

This last glaring act of pciiidy excited Todd to retaliate. 
Ho believed that there was a point of forbearance beyond 
which it Avould be disgiacoM to his country to descend ; 
•so he determined to suspend the paymefat of the allow- 
ance which had been granted to the state ; and, taking 
advantage of the presence of a largo body of troops in 
Upper Sindli, announced, on the 1st of February, his 
intention to the Wuzecr. But Yar Malromed, at this 
time, was intent on playing a “ great game.” He believed 
tliat bis deputation had been fovourably received at 
Meshed ; he believed tliat the Dortranees were again 
working themselves into rebcllioir ; and he had abundant 
faith in the continued forbearance of the British govern- 
ment. So he played, with his accustomed craft, for a 
■large stake ; and little heeded the conseqaences of failure. 
The orre object of all bis intrigues was to obtain money — 
money for the state — morrey for himself On the 8th of 


25,000 rupees (25002.) jper meruem. 
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Pebniarj’ ho canio fonvanl vitli a. string of spoclfie 
demands. He asked for two lakhs of rupees to pay his 
own debts ; he asked for an increased monthly allowance 
to his Govemmout, to be guai-antoC!l for a year ; lie asked 
for further iinjirovomcut of tlio fortifications of Herat at 
the expense of the British Government j he asked for 
loans of money to enable Herat to recover possession of 
its lost temtories, the trooiis to be subsisted in the field 
at OTU' expense ; and he asked for a written agreement to 
relieve him “ from all apprehension for the future.” He- 
knew well what he merited at our bauds, and years after- 
waixls justified his conduct to the British Mission, on the 
ground tliat he dreaded the influonco of our officers, and 
felt that his vovy existence was at stake. 

To these extravagant demands Todd gave an answer 
regulated by his knowledge of the forbearing coui'sc, wliich 
his Government desired him to puisuc. Ho told tlic 
■\Vuzccr that before ho could comiily, even in a modified 
fomi, with such requests, he should require some guanuitee 
that such concessions would not ho thrown away. Yai- 
Maliomod had some time before declared his willingness to 
admit a British gari’ison into Herat. If this were now 
done, some of his demands might be granted. Yar Ma- 
homed clntchcd at this ; but tiuniug the proposed gaiTi- 
son into a British furac to be located in the valley of 
Herat, declared that, on the payment of two lakhs of 
rupees, he would give his a.sscnt to the measure. Never 
had he the shadow of an intention of fulfilling his part of 
the contract — ^but he wanted the money. His sincerity 
was soon tested. Todd demanded that the Wuzeer’s son 
should he sent to Ghircsk, tliero to await an answer from 
the Govemmout of India, and to escort, if the measure- 
were ajqirovcd, the Britisli troops to Herat ; and it was- 
added, that on the Sirdar’s anival at tliat place the money 
demanded would ho paid. But Yar Mahomed at once 
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‘refused liis assent to Todd’s proposal. He required the 
immediate payment of the money or the departiu'c of the 
Mission. So the British agent chose the latter alternative, 
■and tinned his back upon Herat. 

Hever before, perhaps, had the British Government 
been so insulted and so ontmged in the pci:son of its 
representatives. Shah Kamran, at a private audience, 
told one of the officers of the Mission that, but for his 
jDroteotion, “not a Fcringhee would have been left alive 
and asked if he did not deserve some credit for not acting 
towards Todd and his companions as the Ameer of Bokliara 
h.ad acted towards Colonel Stoddart. Yai* Maliomed had 
intercepted Todd’s letters to Candahar. He had been for 
some time in an habitual state of intoxication. The 
seiraire of the persons of the British officers, and the 
plunder of their propertj', had been openly discussed by 
the Wuzeer and his jirofligatc friends, and there is little 
doubt that, if the Mission had remained longer at Hemt, 
the members of it would have been subjected to indignities 
of the worst kind. •> 

The Mission left Herat, and halted for a time at Ghiresk. 
"When the tidings of its abrupt departure reached Lord 
Auckland at Calcutta, ho was roused into a state of very 
unwonted exacerbation. He was not a hasty man — he 
was not an unjust one. But on this occasion he com- 
mitted an act both hasty and imjust. He at once repu- 
diated the proceedings of Major Todd at Herat; and 
removed him from political employment. 

“ I am writhing in anger and in bitterness,” he wrote 
to the Lieutenant-Governor of Agi’a, " at Major Todd’s 
conduct at Herat, and have seen no course open to me, 
in regard to it, but that of discarding and disavowing 
him ; and we have directed his dismissal to the provinces. 
What we have wanted in Afghanistan has been luposo 
under mi exhibition of strength, and he has 'wantonly, and 
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Against all orders, done that which is most likely to pro- 
duce general disquiet, and which ma}' make our strength 
inadequate to the calls ujjou it. I look upon a march to 
Herat as perfectly impracticable ; and if it were not so, I 
should look upon it, under present circumstances, as most 
inexpedient. AVe have taught Yar Mahomed to be more 
a&aid of us than of the Persians. It is possible that, 
when he has been left a little time to himself, he will bo 
more afraid of the Persians than of us — ^but, in the mean 
time, the state to which things bare been brought is a 
cause of much anxiety and more apprehension to me.” 

That, in one sense, the Heratce Mission failed, is cer- 
tain j but, there were some of Todd’s measures which did 
not fail, and it is not to be forgotten that on Iiis own 
responsibility he despatched Abbott and Shakespear to 
Khiva, and the good that was done by these Missions was 
■often in the retrospect a solace to him in after days, when 
smarting under the injustice of his mastem.* Substantial 

* I cannot refrai^ fiom quoting here a letter on this subject 
from Todd to Outram, written before bis removal from political em- 
ployment ; 

“Your kind letter of November 3rd renebed me a few days ago. 
I would fain send you an adequate return, but I am out of sorts, and, 
besides, have but little to tell you. Sbakespear’s proceedings bare 
been in all inspects admirable. The zeal, perseverance, and judgment 
be has displayed throngbout his arduous nndei-takiug, entitle him to 
the highest praise ; and I trust he will be rewarded as be deserves. 
'The property restored by Bussia is valued at upwards of a croie of 
rupees; and tbs number of merchants and others released, exceeds 
600. The news was received at Khiva with every demonstration of 
joy; and SlmkeBpesi’s name has been inserted in the calendar of 
^osbeg saints I Tbs Russians, by liberating their captives immediately 
-on the arrival of Shakespear and his ‘company,’ have given a strong 
proof that they are unwilling or unable to renew their attempt on 
Khiva ; and I hope that they will now be prevented taking up that 
foimidable position on the road to India. I cannot help congratulating 
xnyself on even the small share which I have had in these proceedings. 
.Had I waited &r orders, the Russians might have been within a few 
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benefits, too, wore eonferred on the pcoiJe of Herat — • 
benefits still remembered with gi-atitude, and seldom 
si)oken of without some expression of respect and admi- „ 
ration for their benefactors. The unceasing chanties and. 
the blameless lives of the ofitcei-s of the Mission raised 
the character of the British nation as it was raised in no 
other poi't of Afghanistan. Bat Lord Auckland never 
forgave the diplomatic failure. Todd’s depaitm-e from 
Herat was inopportune ; for, although he had na reason 
to believe the settlement of om- differences with Persia 
was any iioaier to its conkunmation than it had been for 
some time, they were then on the eve of adjustment, 
H.ad he laiown this, he would have braved eveiything and 
remained at Herat, encouraged by the thought that the 
re-establishment of our amicable relations with Persia 
would effectually crip2)le the power and restrain the 
audacity of the Hcratee minister. Bomanded to hie 
regiment, Todd jirocceded to join it at the head-quarters 

marclies of Khiva ; and had we been satisfied jvith the tales of Sit 
Alexander's agents, we should have now believed the Rnssiaus 300,000 
strong, and to be within as short a distance of Caubul. The road 
between Teheran and this place is infested by roving bands of Toorho- 
mnns, who have been let loose on Persian Khorassan by the Khan of 
Khiva. His Highness thinks that he is thus doing us service ; but I 
have written to undeceive him in this matter, and I have pointed out 
to him that the practice of man-stealing is abhorrent to us, whether 
the man be a Kussiau or a Persian. His conduct on this occasion 
remind.s me of an answer given to me by Mahomed Shah’s iVuzeer, one- 
Mcerza Mahomed, a great oof. I had been snperintending some artil- 
lery practice at Teheran. A jackass having been placed at the target, 

I remoustiatcd against the cruelty of putting up one of God’s crea- 
tures as a mark, when wood or canvas would answer every purpose. 
The Wuzeer replied, ‘On my eyes he it, I will stick up a pony next 
time.’ As if I had specially pleaded the case of jackasses. 

“Sbeil thinks thiit the prospect of a settlement of onr difieTences 
with Persia is as distant as ever, and is strongly opposed to my plan 
of allowing the Shah to keep Ghorian, and retaining possession of 
Kkarract." 
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of the Artilloiy at Dum-Dum. “Equal to either for- 
tune,” ho fell hack upon the common routine of regi- 
mental sciTioc, and, in coimnand of a comiiany of Foot 
Aitillory, devoted himself with as much earnest and 
assiduous zeal to the miiiutias of militaiy dut3', as ho liad 
done, a year hoforc, to the affiiii-s of the Herat Mission. 
It has often been said that politicjil employ unfits a man 
for regimental duty ; hut Major Todd, from the time that 
he firat rejoined his regiment to the horn- of his death, 
never slackened in his attention to his military duties ; 
and, porha2)s, in tlie whole range of the service, there was 
not a more zealous, a more assiduous — ^in other words, a 
more conscientious regimental officer than the old anta^ 
gouist of Yar Mahomed. The trait of character here 
illustrated is a rarer one than may be supposed. Nothing 
in his political life became him like the leaving of it. 
There arc few who know how, gracefully, to descend. 

It is not imjjrobable tliat these yeai-s of regimental 
duty were the hapincst jjeriod of his life. Shortly after 
his retmn to tlio Presidency, from which he had so long 
been absent, he married; and in. the enjoyment of 
domestic hapj)iiios.s, such as lias rarely been suipasscd, 
he soon forgot the injustice that had been done to him. 
Cheerfully ddlng his dutj- in that state of life to whidi 
it had jilcased God to call him, rcsjiected and beloved by all 
who had the means of aiqireciating the simplicity of his 
manners, the kindness of his heart, the soundness of his 
intelligence, and the integrity of his conduct, he found 
that, in exchanging the excitement of a semi-barbarous 
Court for the tranquillity of cantonment life and the 
companionship of a gentle and amiable wife, the barter, 
though not self-sought, had been gi-eatly to his advantage. 

Being appointed to the command of a horse-field bat- 
teiy, stationed at Delhi, he left Diun-Dum for the imperial 
city, where he continued to sciwe, until, shortly before the 
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Sikh invasion, lie attained that great object of regimental 
ambition, tlic command of a troop of horse-artillery. In 
the Uiiper Provinces, he had more than once been dis- 
quieted by the illness of liis young and fondly-loved wife; 
but the heavy blow, which Avas to prostrate all his earthly 
happiness, did not descend upon him until within a few 
days of that memorable 18th of December, 1845, which 
saw the British army fling itself upon the Sikh batteries 
at Mudkhi. He was called away, as he touchingly said, 
“from the open gi-avc,” to be plunged into the excite- 
ment of battle. It was at Ferozshuhur that D’Arcey 
Todd, broken-hearted, with a strong presentiment of his 
approaching cud, declaring that he “ only wished to live 
that the grace of tlod and the love of Christ might pre- 
pare him to leave a world in which there could be no 
more joy for him,” led his troop, a second time, into 
action, and perished in the unoqiud conflict : and among 
the many who fell on that moimiful day, there was not a 
braver soldier or a better man. 

On receiving intelligence of Todd’s -iopaituro fium 
Herat, llacnaghtcn’s first impulse had been to muster all 
his available resources, find relying greatly on the “ big 
guns,” to make an immediate demonstration in the 
direction of Herat, beating up the rebels onrthc Helmund, 
and “crushing Aktur Kluin” on onr way to the western 
frontier. He Avrotc to Kawlinson to jjrepare for the siege ; 
he Avi’ote to Boss Bell in Scindc to send up all the licaAW 
gnus in his part of the country, applying to the com- 
missary fit Forezpore for draft bullocks, if they were not 
to be obtfiincd more readily; and ho wi’ote to the Supreme 
Covemment to send “ as large a force as might be avail- 
able, and as speedily as possible, to Candaluir, even if an 
attack on Herat should not be meditated.” He was eager 
for the opinions of every competent authority regai’ding 
the facilities of an immediate movement on Herat. “ la 
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■there any chance, ” ho Avrote to Eawlineon, “ of our mus- 
tering heavy guns and fojjxj sufficient to attack the place 
this year ? ” “ What does Todd say of the l)cst season 

for operations, and ■ndiat aid docs he hope avo might 
obtain I'roin people in and around Herat ? ” “ What docs 

-Sanders think of the means at our command for sub- 
•duing Herat I ’’ “ You may imagine,” he wmte, in another 
letter to the same corrcsjjondcnt, “ hoAv anxious I am to 
hear of Todd’s safet3', and to learn the particulars of his 
■departure from Herat, imd the proximate cause of that 
important event, as avgU as his and your, and Saudcis’ 
opinion, as to the practicability of operations against Hemt 
this season. I suiiiJosc if the force Avere to move from 
Candahar by the middle of May, it aa-ouM be time 
enough. But AA'ill the mpiisitc battering train be then 
forthcoming t And shall aa-o then have a (luanlum siif of 
grain and camels ? ” “ The Govcmor-Gcncral,” added tho 

Envoy, “ ■will, I fear, if possible, do nothing.” 

In this conjecture, at lesist, Maciiaghteu’s sagacity Avas 
not at faulj. Against an aimed interference Avith tho 
affairs of Herat, Lord Auckland had alAA’ays steadfastly 
set his face. It aa'us his belief that it AA'as nccessaiy to 
■establish oiu’sclA'es firinlj’^ in Afghanistan before 02>ci'ating 
upon Hera * ; but Macnaghten ahvays declared that there 
ATiis no p)ossibility of achicA'iug the fonner object until the 
latter had been accomplished, and Avas alAA’ays clamorous 
for the rcanuoxatiou of Hcr.it to the dominions of Sliah 
yoojah. His instructions, Iioai’ca’ci’, aa’ci’c iin2)orative. 
Ea’cii after the dojiartui’e of the Mission, tho GoA'ornor- 
Gcncnd ooimsellcd a mild and forbcaiing coui'se. “ I 
cannot,” ho AAU'oto to Macnaghten, “ apiirohcnd orgoui^d 
inA'asion from Herat, though there may be a foray on the 
frontier, Avhich will not hai'c the effect of making the 
.advent of Yar Mahomed popular in ZcmiudaAA’cr. I tliink 
■it, hoAVCA'cr, more likely that you Avill have to deal Avith 

i2 
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letters !\nil agents tliau witk troops ; and. you ask me in: 
Avliat manner you are to receive overtures which may be- 
made to you by Yar Mahomed. I would receive them 
calmly and coldly, but not mpulsivcly. I -n-ould show uo- 
im])aticncc to renew a Mission to Herat. I would have it 
to be undci-stood that the stoppage of the allowances was- 
unauthorised, and that the detachment of a brigade to the 
citadel of Herat was not desired, and would not have been 
acceded to by the British Gov'crnment, but that the- 
conduct of the Vizier has given great offence, and that we- 
can regard Herat with no confidence or friendly feeling 
until there shall have been on the side of that state an 
entire change of policy. I can only repeat, therefore, 
what I have said very many times within the last two- 
yeai's : That you must be strong in Afghanistan before 
you can hope to exercise a -wholesome influence upon 
Herat ; and I am glad that you arc giving your attention 
to the condition of the iutcrnnl government of the- 
country.” 

But although the sujiremo authoriticii at Calcutta 
would not countenance a movement upon Herat, it was- 
inaiiifest at Candahar that the aggressive designs of Yai- 
Mahomed, who contemplated the seizm-e of Ghiresk, and. 
the hostile demonstrations of the Domunees in the western 
districts, rendered active operations on om’ part a matter 
of irmnodiatc necessity. So Eawlinson wrote officially to 
the General that it appeared to him “ of first-rate import- 
ance that the insurrootion in Zemindawer should be 
ciushed before the acquisition of any further strength 
could render its co-operation of essential service to the 
AVuzeer of Herat in his projected advance.” “I also 
consider," ho added, “that the sti’cngthoning of our 
position on the Holmund, and the indication of readi- 
ness on our part, to meet any such advance, would be the 
most effectual way of checking the movement, and of 
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frustrating its olycct."'^ Au intercepted letter from Aktnr 
Ehau, aiiuouucing ids intention to move from Zemindmver 
-directly upon Caudaliar, if cuconrnged by the tribes 
occupying the intervening coimtry, had been brought in to 
the Political Agent, and it ivas obvious, therefore, that 
no time was to be lost. 

So a force was sent out to the Zemindawer country to 
'heat up Aktur Khan’s quarters, or to intercept liis advance. 
The jiolitieal conduct of the expedition was entrusted to 
Lieutenant Elliot, Kawliuson’s assistant ; and ably ho 
did his dut}-. It was not our policy to beat the Dourauees 
in battle. It never could bo our policy in that country 
to shed the blood of the trilics. The submission, not the 
destiuction, of Aktur Khan was now the object to be 
attauied ; and, as the cliicf was believed to muster not 
more than 1300 followers, it was deemed probable that 
the advance of our force would dotomino him, in the 
diplomatic language of the day, to “ come in." Intima- 
tions of his willingness to submit to terms met Elliot as ho 
.advanced. An interview was ai-rauged between them. 
In the camp of the Domnnee Sirdar, Atta Mahomed, 
the young English “Politic.al” mot Aktur Khan, and 
a-eceivcd his • submiissiou. A conditional jiardou was 
granted to the disaft'ccted chief, .some concessions were 
.made, and a dross of honour was conferred upon him. The 
most important eoudition on his part wa.s, that ho should 
disband his followers, and as it was believed tliat ho woidd 
•fulfil his jiromiso in tliis respect, hope was ciitortaiucd 
that the Zemindawer comitiy ■would be tranquillised 
’without ftirthcr shedding of blood. But, Bawliiison saw 
■plainly that the advantage which 'we had g.ained would bo 
ishoi’t-lived. “I do not anticipate,” ho UTotc to Mac- 
maghten, “that b}- the conciliatory treatment rccom- 

* Major Bawlinson to Geneial Hott, Feb. 18, 1341. — Quoted ia 
iStocqneler’s “Life of Sir 'Williain Nott.” 
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mcudocl by Licutonaiit Elliot, we gain any other advan- 
tage than that of temporary ti-anquillity ; and however 
prudent therefore it may be at present to indueo the rebel 
chief of Zemindawer to abstain from disorders by the hope- 
of obtaining through his forliearance substantial j)orsonal 
benefits, I still think that when tho danger of foreign' 
aggression is removed, and efficient means are at our 
disposal, the rights of His Majesty’s govenimcnt should' 
bo asserted in that strong and dignified mamier which can 
alone ensure a due respect l)eing paid to his authority." * 

And not the Douranccs only, but the Ghilzyes-- 
also in ‘Western Afghanistan were, in tho spring and 
summer of 1841, revolting against tho authorities of Shah- 
Soojah and his Feiinghec sujjportci-s. Lieutenaixt Lynch^ , 
an oflficer of tho Bombay anny, who had served in Persia 
with the rank of major, was in political charge of the- 
couutiy about Khelat-i-Ghilzyo. Tho restlessness and 
disaffection of tho tribes ho attributed to the fact that 
the families of some of their chief people, ox'ho, after the' 
opci-ations against them in 1839, had fled for safety to 
tho Sikli flnntior, had at the instigation of the Britisli 
Envoy, been seized and cast into captivity. But, what- 
ever may have been the more remote cause, T;hcre was in 
this spring of 1841, a proxiuiirtc source of iiritation in tho 
fact, that the English were rebuilding the fortress of 
Khelat-i-Gliilzyc, which lies between Caubul and Can- 
dahar, with tho design of postuig there a strong garrison 
to overcome the circumjacent tribes. This movement 
had been regarded with groat jealousy by tho Ghilzyes j: , 
and the tribes in the immediate neighbovu'hood had 
assumed an insolent and defiant attitude. About two 
miles from Khclat-i-Ghilzye, was a small fort, bristling 
witli armed men. As Lynch was riding past it, some of 

* Major Eawlinsoa to Sir tV. H. Hacnajsliteii, March 11, 1841. — 
IMS. Secarda.} 
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the people came out, and brandishing their swords defied 
him to attack them. It was thought that if this insolence 
were allowed to pass unnoticed, more serious acts of 
aggression might be anticipated. So the troops at Khelat- 
i-Ghilzyc were summoned to attack the fort. Aided by 
Captain Sanders of the engineers. Captain Macan, who 
commatadod one of the regiments of Shah Soojah’s force, 
led his Hindostancos against the rebellious stronghold, and 
captured it after a bravo resistance. The chief and many 
of his follow'ei's w'cro slain in the conflict, and the irritation 
of the Ghilzycs was greater than before. 

It was a gaUant military exploit, but a great misfortune ; 
and Lynch, whetlicr lie had judged rightly or wrongly 
that the exigencies of the occasion demanded that he should 
chastise the people who had insulted him, Avas condemned 
both at Caubul and Calcutta. The Envoy wr-ote that he 
had “ foreseen tho likelihood of the Ghilzyes resenting the 
erection of a fort in the heart of their country ; ” but 
asked, “ Why should avo go and knock oiu- heads against 
mud-forts 1 AVliy ahoidd A\'e not haA'e Avaited till the Ghilzyes 
chose to attack us ? ” Lord Auckland declared his 
opinion that Major Lynch’s proceedings had been 
“ marked by a vapouring and needless i)arade, most likely 
to produce popular excitement.’’ And a little later, 
Burnes, in a letter full of aaIsc humanity, wrote to Lynch ; 
more in sorrow than in anger, saying, “ I am one of those 
altogether opposed to any further figliting in this country, 
and I consider that aa'c shall never settle Afghanistan at 
the point of the bayonet. ... As regards the 
Ghilzycs, indeed, immense alloAA’ance ought to bo made 
for them ; they Avere till within tlmee generations the 
Kings of Afghanistan, and carried their victorious arms to 
the capital of Pei-sia. It is expecting too much, therefore, to 
hope for their being at once peaceful subjects ; and as they 
exhibited so much indisposition to the King’s GoA-ermuent, 
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it Wiis, I t.hiuk, right to huild a fort at Kholat-i-Ghilzye, and 
th\is hridlo them, thereby enabling ns, in the heart of the 
Ghilzyo country, to in'otcct those who were disposed to join 
ns, and gindually undermine our enemies. . . . Had I 

been by, T would have said, ‘ Build Khelat-i-Ghilzye, and psir- 
doii all kinds of hisolcnee, for those who win may laugh.’ ” 
llajor Lynch was removed from office. When all the 
circum.stauccs of the case came to be known, the Envoy 
took a more favourable view of his conduct. But, whether 
it were right or wrong in itself, its results were unfortu- 
nate. They could not be otherwise. It was the inevitable 
consequence of such proceedings that the bitterness and 
the turbulence of the Ghilzj'es should wax greater than 
before, and that soon the aspect of affairs in the neighbour- 
hood of Kholat-i-Ghilzye should render more dragooning 
necessary for the maintenance of the authority of the 
Shah. It was expected that the whole country ^vould rise 
up against Maoan’s detachment ; so reinforcements were 
urgently called for from Candahar. The hot rveather had 
by this time set in, and Nott -was unwilling to expose his 
troops to the brirning sun. But the political necessity 
was said to be great ; M.acan was in his danger ; and no 
troops could be spared from Caubul. 

So Colonel Wyincr, a good and successfuf officer, with 
400 men of his own regiment (the 38th Sepoys), four 
horsc-artillciy gnus, .and a party of Christie’s hoi'sc, took 
the field in the month of ilay. Tlic Ghilzycs, eager 
for the conflict, moved down from Khelat-i-Ghilzj-c to 
meet our advancing troops ; and, on the 19th, gave 
them battle. Night was beginning to fall when they 
came up with Wymer’s camp at Assiai-llmce. A Ghilzye 
chief of high estate, named Gool Mahomed, known as 
the “ Gooroo,” who had threatened Keane’s ai-my 
nearly two yoai-s before, was at the head of the tribes. 
They came on Avith unwavering gallantry, but were met 
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■with a heavy fii’o from Hawkms’s guns, which, served 
•with ecjiial rapidity aud precision, committed mighty havoc 
in their ranks. Upon this, tlic Ghilz3-ci3, resolutely in- 
tending to attack siiimltaneously both flanks aud the 
centre of Wymer’s force, divided themselves into three 
columns ] and, coolly aud deliberatclj', thoj’- came down 
sword in hand to the charge. IVj'mer had an extensive 
convoy to His movements, therefore, were 

crippled ; and he was conurcllcd to stand on his defence. 
But the desticj'iiig graire fi-om the guns, aud the steady- 
musketry fire of the Sejroys, sent back the Ghilzj'o 
swordsmen again and again I'celing under the iron 
shower. For five bnsj’' hours continued that mortal 
struggle ; aud then the Ghilzyes gave way. They had 
greatlj’' outnumbered our party, and they left many dead 
on the field. All night long, too, the moving lights 
amiounccd that many more, both of killed aud wounded, 
were carried off to their crunp. 

Whilst in this manner efforts ■were being made to 
tranquilliso the tShilzj'es, the jiroceedings of Aktur Khan 
and the Dourances wore again exciting the apprehensions 
of the Envoy. In spite of all our conciliatoiy efforts, 
they had not been quieted. The chief, it has been seen, 
had outwardly tendci-ed his allegiance to the King, aud 
had received a dress of honour, Avith an assurance from 
oiu' ijolitical officers that the i)ast Avould be forgotten. 
The revenue officers, whom the Dourances detested, h.od 
been removed. The old earless minister, Moollah Shikore, 
had been replaced by Oosman Khan, a younger-, an abler, 
and a more honest man ; aud Macuaghtcii w-as contem- 
plating other fiscal refui-ms than those rvliich he had 
already sanctioned, and hoping to i-cstore the tribes to 
their allegiance. But their disaffection was too deeply 
rooted to be operated upon by such measiu'cs. The 
entire system of government was offensive to thenr. The 
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presence of the British w.as a perennial soui'ce of irritation. 
What they regarded as their legitimate influonec liad been 
usurped by the Foringhoos ; and they were soon re.ady 
again to appear in the field, and cross their sabres with 
the foreign bayonets. 

It was obvious, indeed, as the month of May wore to 
an end, that, \m.ablc to obtain all that ho wanted for 
himself, Aktur Khan was still our bitter and implacable 
foe. Instead of disbanding his followers, he w.as collecting 
them for another struggle. In-itatcd b}' this, Macnaghton 
wrote to Eawliiisoii (ilay 31) as he had before written in 
the case of Dost ^Mahomed, that if lie > dd seize Aktur 
Khan, he would rocoiumond his execution. “ I think,” 
ho said, “you should .stmiu every nciwe to lay hold of 
that indomitable Moofsid, Aktur Khan, and that if you 
can seize him, the Prince sliould be recommended to- 
execute him. ... I fiu-ther think that a reward of 
10,000 rupees should be oftcred for the app)rehension of 
Aktur Khan.” But it was still diffictilt to pei-suadc the 
Envoy that the country rvas in an unsettled state. The 
Ghilzycs and the Douranees were both in arms against 
the arithority of the Shah and his suppoi-tere. The whole 
coimtiy of Western Afghanistan was in a fearful state of 
unrest. Rawlinson, at Candahar, who saw clearly at this 
time the frail tcuui'O by which we held om- position in 
Afghanistan, was continually warning the Envoy of the 
dangers which loomed so largely before him. But Mac- 
naghten only censured his coiTCSpondcnt for his “im- 
warrantahly gloomy views,” and denounced cvciytliing 
that was said .about the unsettled state of the country as 
an “ idle statement.” How unwilling ho was to believe 
tlwt the clouds wore gathering over his head, may be 
gleaned from his coiTespondcnce with Bawliuson at tliis 
time. On the 13th of June he WTOte a long letter, in. 
which he thus emphatically declared his opinions : 
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Your letter of tlie 7th arrived tliis morning. I don't liko 
TOTcrting to unpleasant diseusaiona, but you know well that I have 
been fi-auk with you from the beginning, and that I have invariably- 
told you of what I thought I bad reason to complain. This may 
be confined to ono topic — your taking an unwarrantably gloomy 
view of our position, and entertaining .md disseminating rumoui's 
&vourable to that view. IVe have enough of difficulties and 
enough of croakers without adding to the number needlessly. I 
have just seen a letter from Mr. Dallas to Ciiptaiu Johnson, in which 
lie says the state of the country is becoming -worse and worse every 
day. These idle statements may cause much mischief, and, often 
repeiited as they arc, they neutralise my protestations to the coii- 
trai-y. I know them to be utterly false ns regards this part of the- 
country, and I have no reason to believe them to be true as regards 
your portion of the kingdom, merely because the Tokhcee ai-e 
ndulging in their accustomed habits of rebellion, or because Aktur 
lOiau has a pack of ragfimuffins at his heels. As I hfive said before, 
there is nothing in these matters which might not have been fore- 
seen, or which ought to cause us the slightest uneasiuess. IVo will 
take such precautions as shall prevent the Qhiizyos from annoying 
us; and this is all that is requisite for the present. We may safely 
leave tbo rest to time. As to the dociuDeuts protesting against tlie- 
appointment of Su^mud, I look upon them its pure fudge. Send 
for the Jaubaz. Let them make a foived march by night, and come 
in the rear of Aktur. Seize the villain, and hang him as high as 
Hamaii, and you will probiibly' hare no more disturbances. I'ho- 
Janbas may remain out while the collections are going on, if 
neceseaiy. 1 havd already explained to you that I never intended 
offering a reward for Aktur's head, nor should I approve of ou- 
couraging tho man who has a blood-feud with him to put him out* 
of the way. This, besides being olijcctionable, -would bo snperQ\ious, 
because bis enemy must kuow that we could not be otbenvise than 
gratified at the removal of so atrocious a traitor. With regard to 
the Tymunecs, all I meant was, that they should be encouraged to- 
seize Aktur if he attempted to take refuge in their territory, and I 
thought that a laigo pecuniary reward woidd ho ncce-ssary to over- 
come their natural scruples to such a proceeding.* 

But -these Douranco childrcu -were now .ig-iin to ba 
coiTCCtod. Though “all was content niicl trantinillity 
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from Mookoor to the Khvhm',” it ■was uccessai'y that oui 
troops should he cijiitirmally in the field. And it was 
not alwii3'3 child’s play in. M'hich thej’' were summoned 
■to engage. Aktur Khan was, at the end of June, still 
in arms before Gliiresk, rvith a body of three thousand 
men, and it was neccssai^y to strike a blow at the rebel 
chief. !Macnaghton saw the necessity of “ tolerating his 
audacity no longer,” and although ho, at first thought 
that a “judicious use of the Janbaz would extirpate the 
villain,” ho consented to send out a regular force against 
the rebel chief to “ hunt him to the world’s end.” 

So Woodbuni, a fine da.slmig officer, who commanded 
•one of the Shali’s regiments, was sent out against him, 
with his own coips (the ath InCmtiy), two detachments 
■of Janba^, or Afghan Horse, imder Hart and Golding, and 
some guns of the Shah’s Hoi-sc Artilloiy, under Coopex-. 
On the 3rd of July ho foxmd the enemy posted on the 
other side of the Hehnnud xiror ; mustcrixig, it was said 
afterwards, sis thousand men, in six divisions, with a 
Moollah, or priest at the head of cacli, and with each 
•a staxidard, boariixg the inscTiption, “w'C have beexx trust- 
ing in God ; may he guide and guard ixs ! " * Woodbum 
tried tlic fox'ds, but they were inxpassablp. Hart, how- 
ever, had passed them at another poiixt, but, finding himself 
xmsujxpoitcd, he retuxuotL This was in eax’ly mox'ning. 
Foxxr honi’s after noon the onexnj'' struck then' camp, and 
6001X afterwards couuxionced the 23assage of the xiver. 
Woodbuni made his arrangements for their reception. 
The Dom-ances made a spu-ited attack, but Woodbmu’s 
infantxy, well supported by Coojier’s guns, met them with 
too ixrompt and sure a fire to eucourago them to greater 
boldness. Tlic Jonbaz, already graduating in treachery 
and cowardice, covered themselves with that peculiar kind 

* Captain Wooclburn to General Nott, July 6, 1841. — Stocqoeler’a 
“Life of Sir tVilliam Nott.” 
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of gloiy which clung to thorn to the end of the war. It 
was a husy night. The enemy fiir outiiumhcred Wood- 
bum ; but the steady gallantry of his gunners and his- 
footmen achieved the success they deserved, lleforo day- 
broah the enemy had withdrawn. It would have been a 
great thing to have followed up and dispersed the rebels, 
but with all the couutiy against him, and a body of horafr 
at his back on which no reliance coidd be placed, it would 
have been madness to make tlio attempt. So AVoodbum, 
having written for reinforcements, pushed on to Ghiresk, 
whence he wrote that ho believed the rebellion was far 
more extensive than was supposed, and that the population 
of Candahar wore quite as disaffected as the rebels on the- 
banks of the Helmiuid. 

The month of August, however, found the Envoy still 
cheerful and sanguine. The convulsions of the Domnnees 
and the spasms of the Ghilzycs were regarded by him as 
the accompaniments only of those in&ntino fbvers which 
were inseparable from the existence of the tribes. In 
vain liawlinson, with steady eye watcliing those symp- 
toms, and probing with deep sagixeity the causes of the 
mortal ailments out of which aiTOo all those fierce throes 
of anguish, protested that throughout AVestern Afghan- 
istan there was a* strong national feeling against us; and 
that difficulties and daiigei's were coiling their serpent 
folds around us with iiTcsistiblo force. Slacuaghtcn still 
iisked what wo had to fear, and thus, on the 2nd of 
August, addressed his less sanguine colleague : 

I am not going to read you a lecture, first, because wbeu you 
ndited your letter of the 28tli ult. you ploaded guilty to the 
influeiiee of bile ; and secondly, because at the present writing I 
must own the same impeachment; but I must pen a few remarks, 
in the hope of inducing you to regard matters a little more “ conleur 
de roue." You say, “The state of the country causes me many 
an anxious thought — we may thresh the Douranees over and over 
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ngaiuj but this rather aggnivatca than obviates the difficulty of 
overcoming the iiatioiiul feeling against us — in fact, our teuuro 
is positively that of military possession, ninl the Frcncli in Algiers, 
and tho Russians in Circassia, niford us sii example on a small 
scale of the difficulty of our position.'* Kow upon what do you 
found your assertion that there is a national feeling against us, 
such os that against the French in Algiers or the Russians in 
Circassia? Solely, so far as I know, because tho turbulent Dou- 
ranees have nsen in rebelliotu From Mookoor to the Khybur 
Pass all Ls content and tranquillity, and wherever we Europeans 
go wo ai'O received with respect, and attention, and welcome. 
But the insurrection of the Douranoes is no new occurrence. The 
liistory of tho rule of tho Biirukzye Sirdars would show that they 
were cugiigcd in one continuous struggle with their turbulent 
brethren. If they w’ere able to reduce them to subjection with 
their contemptible means, what should wc have to fear from them ! 
'We have given them something to lose which they had not before, 
and you may roly upon it that they will bo quiet enough as soon 
as they are satisfied (which they ought to be pretty well by this 
time) of tho futility of opposition, provided some means arc 
adopted of preventing Yar Habomod from carrying on his intrigues. 
Then, the Ghilzyes have beeu in arms. Time. But it would have 
been uurea.souablc to suppose that they should surrender their 
independaucc without a struggle, and we hs^ve now put the bit in 
their mouths. I do not concur witii you as to the difficulty of 
our position. On the contrary, 1 think our prospects are most 
cheering, and with the materials wc have there ought to be little 
or no difficulty in the management of the country. 

It is true the population is exclusively Ikl^omedon, but it is 
split into rival sects ; and we all know that of all untipiithies the 
.sectarian is the most virulent. We have Hazaras, Qhilzyes, Don- 
ranees, and Kuzzilbashcs, all at diggers dra>vn with each other, 
and in every family there aio rivals and lenemies. Some faults of 
management must ncce.'saavilybe committed on the first assumption 
of the administmtion of a new coimtiy, and the Douranec outbreak 
may be partially attributed tu such faults ; but what, after all, do 
such outbreaks signify? The modem history of India teems with 
such instances. There is hai’dly a distiict in which some desperate 
adventurer has not appeared at some time or other, and diniwu the 
entire population after him. The whole pruvinco of Bareilly, in 
1817, rose against us on a religious war-cry* Tlie whole province 
of Cuttack, shortly afterwards, followed the standard of the rebel 
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Jugbeneda, and we bad infinite trouble in quelling tbe inaun-cction. 
Instances of this kind might be infinitely multiplied, and yet we 
find the effects of such outbreaks are very evanescent. The people 
of this couutiy are very credulous. They holiove any story 
invented to our prejudice ; but they will very soon learn that we 
are not the cannibals we are painted. Mr. Gorman's fate was doubt- 
less veiy melancholy; hut aro thore no assassinations in other 
countries? I read in the Bombay Times only this morning an 
Account of a cavalry officer being shot at in the open cUiy in one 
of our villages. You say, “ The infatuated towns-people are oven 
beginning now to show their teeth; there have been three cases 
•■to-day of stones thrown from the tops of the houses on Sepoys’ 
heads walking along the streets.’’ Certainly our troops can be no 
great favourites in a town where they have turned out half the 
inhabitants for their own accommodation ; hut I will venture to 
say there is not a county town iu England whore soldiers aro 
-quartered in which similar excesses have not happened. European 
and Native soldiers have traversed the town of Candahar unarmed ; 
and though it is to be apprehended that their conduct has been 
occasionally very aggravating, only two assaults have been com- 
mitted upon them. When 1 went to Hyderabad in 1810, and for 
many years after, no European could venture to show himself in 
the city, such was the state of feeling against us. Look upon this 
picture and on that.* Now I believe the lieges of Hydenabad look 
upon us ns very innocent Kaffirs. 

You are quite right, I think in directing Pattinson to accept 
the submission of all the rebels, save Aktur, who may be desirous 
of coming iu. They should be required to furnish security for 
appearance sake. But these people ai'C perfect children, and 
should be treated as such. If we put one naughty boy iu the 
-comer, the rest will bo terrified. AVe have taken their plaything, 
power, out of the hands of the Douranee chiefs, and they are 
pouting a good deal in consequence. They did not know how to 
use it. In their hands it was useless and even hurtful to their 
master, and we were obliged to ti-ansfer it to scholars of our own. 
'They instigate the Moollahs, and the Hoollahs preach to the people; 
but this will be very temporary. The evil of it we must have 
borne with, or abandoned all hope of forming a national army.* 

The Douranee children, however, required more chas- 
-tisement. No man could have done more than Wood- 
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biu-n did -with his means ; but those means u’ero insuffi* 
ciciit. It was the custom then, both against the Ghilzyes 
and the Douranees, to send out detachments suflicicutly 
large to accomplisli, with the aid of their guns, snudl 
victories over the enem}’, and so to increase the bitterness 
of their hostility, Avithout breaking thcii' strength. Aktur 
Khan Avas still in arms. Banded AA-ith him A\'as Akmm 
Khan, another Domunec chief, inspired AA'ith like bitter 
hatred of the restored monarch and his Feringhee allies. 
A force under Captain Griffin, aa'Iio had been sent to 
reinforce Woodbum at Ghiresk, noAv Arcnt out against 
them. It Avas strong in the moimted branch. Eight 
hundred sabres, three hundi’ud and fifty bayonets, and 
four six-pounder guns, followed Griffin into the field of 
ZcmindaAA-er. On the 17th of August he came up with 
the insurgents. It Avas a moment of some anxiety. The 
Janher. had not by their conduct under IVoodbuni won 
the confidence of the British officers. Nott alAvays mis- 
trusted them, and the feeling Avas, not tmreasonably, 
shared by others.* But hero they U’Ci* associated Avith 
the men of tlic King’s reguhir caA-ahy, and they may 
haA'o felt the danger of defection. Be the cause what 
it may, they did not shrink from the encounter. The 
enemy AA'cre strongly posted in a succession of Availed 

* Hott’s disparagement of the Janhaz so irritated Macnaghten, and 
dis^deased Lord Auckland, that his removal from Candahar Avas con- 
templ.ated. The following extracts from Hlacnaghtcn's coiTespondenco 
sliow wlint AA’as thought on the subject : — “ September 2. — Between 
yon and me. Lord A. is much disjilcascd Avith General Nott for his 
light and indiscriminate censure and disparagement of the Janhaz ; 
and I think his displeasure Avill be increased when he peruses the 
General's subsequent and most uncandid despatch, in which he omitted 
all notice of the exemplary conduct of the Janhaz at Secunderabad.” 
" Sejyteiiiber 5. — Tou are not likely to have Nott with yon much longer. 
His conduct in respect to the Janhaz has elicited the severest dis- 
pleasure of goA'crument, by whom he has been declared disqualified for 
his present important command.” — [MS. Correspondence.'} 
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gardens and small forts, from which they opened a heavy 
matchlock fire upon our advancing troops ; but the fire of 
our guns and musket^ drove them from^ their inclosures, 
and then the cavalry, headed by the young Prince Sufder 
Jung, who had something more than the common energy 
of the royal race, charged with temfic effect, and utterly 
broke the discomfited mass of Douranees, Tlie victory 
was a groat one. Aktur Khan fled. The Douranees were 
disheartened ; and for a time they sunk into the repose of 
feebleness and exhaustion. 

The Ghilzycs, too, had received another check Colonel 
Chambers, early in August, had been sent out against 
them, with a party of his own regiment, (the 5th Light 
Cavalry), the 16th and 43rd Sepoy Regiments, and some 
details* of Irregular Horse. He came up with the enemy 
on the morning of the 5th ; but befoi-e he could bring the 
main body of his troops into action, a party of his cavalry 
Inul fallen upon them and scattered them in disastrous 
flight. There was nothing left for them after this but 
submission ; and ‘soon the chief instigator of the move- 
ment had “ come in ” to oim camp. 

Under the influence of these victories, Macnaghteu's 
confidence rose higher and higher. The Douranees wei-c 
broken, and the Ghilzyes had submitted “almo.st witli- 
out a blow.” Aktur Khan had fled, and the “Gooroo” 
had surrendered. Now, indeed, the Envoy thought that 
he might report “ aU quiet from Dan to Beoi-slieba.” If 
anj'thiug caused him a moment’s inquietude, it was the 
thought that Akbor Khan, the favourite sou of Dost 
Mahomed, was still abroad, hovering about Khooloom. 
With something that now seems like a strange presenti- 
ment, he wrote that “the fellow would be after some 
mischief, should the opportunity present itself.” It was 
on the 20th of August that, writing to Mi\ Robertson, 
be thus expressed himself ; 
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The victoty of the Helmund wee very complete. I believe the 
enemy on that occasion was as numerous a body as could ever be 
congregated in this country, consiatiug of some 4000 or 5000 men. 
The Bouranees want one more threshing, and then they would be 
quite satisfied of the futility of opposing us; but my last letter 
^m Bawlinson gave me no hope that they would collect c^ain. 
The whole of the Ohil^e tribes have submitted almost without a 
blow ; for the gallant little afiair in which the 5th Cavalry redeemed 
the honour of that branch of the service, could hardly be dignified 
with the name of a fight. Those who knew this country when it 
was ruled by Barukzyes, ore amazed at the metamorphosis it has 
undergone, and with so little bloodshed. The former rulers were 
eternally fighting with their subjects from one year’s end to another. 
Ifow we cannot move a naieh and four without having all the news- 
papers setting up a yell about the unpopularity of the Shah. The 
Shah is unpopular with the Douranee Khans, and we have made 
him so by supplanting them, and taking the military power which 
they were incompetent to use from their hands into our own. 
With all other classes his Majesty is decidedly,' but deservedly, 
popular, and the Khans are too contemptible to be cared about. 

We have had very unpleasant intelligence from Bokhavii, it being 
reported that Colonel Stoddart is again in disgwe and confinement ; 
and I am the more alarmed about this, from thinking it probable 
that Arthur Conolly will retm-n from KokuAd via Bokhara. But 
the intelligence requires confirmation. Mahomed Akbar, the Dost’s 
favourite son, is still at Khooloom, and has rejected my overture to 
come in. The fellow will be after some mischief, should the oppor- 
tunity present itself. . . . You will see that Shah Soojah has 
most haudsomely given back Cutchee and Moostung to the young 
Khan of Khelat. His Majesty’s revenue is little more than fifteen 
lakhs per annum— hardly enough for the maintenance of his per- 
sonal state — and yet the government below are perpetually mating 
to me that this charge and that charge is to be de&ayed out of bis 
“ Majesty’s resources ! ” God help the poor man and his resources ! ! 
The couutry^ is perfectly quiet from Dan to Beersheba.* 

But, although the Envoy thus on the 20th of August, 
wrote to his private friends in the provinces of India that all 
was quiet from Dan to Beersheha, he was at this very time 
making arrangements for the despatch from Candahar of a 
large force to, the Tereen aud Dehrawut oountiy on the 
• MS, CorrespoTuZence. 
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north-western frontier of Afghanistan. “The northern 
districts,” he wrote to General Elphinstone on the 21st of 
August, “ have been in a state of rebeUiou, and the chiefs 
of those districts (of whom one Akrum Khan is the head) 
have refused to wait upon His Majesty’s representative ; 
have been in constant con'espondencc with the rebel Aktur 
Hhan, and have assembled a considerable number of 
aimed followers, with a view to defy His Majesty’s 
authority. The arrival of the 16th and 43rd regiments 
of Native Infantry wiU admit of a foree being detached 
from that garrison ; and 1 am uihcially made acquainted 
with the opinion of the political agent at Caudahor to the 
effect that it is necessary to send an expedition into the 
disturbed districts, with a view either to expel the offoiid- 
iiig chiefs or to enforce their submission.” 

So, orders were sent to Candahar for the equipment of 
another force for field-service, with instructions to com- 
plete the necessaiy work in the least possible space of 
time, in order that three regiments of Native Infantry, 
which were uftder ordera to leave the serene and pros- 
perous country, might turn their faces towards India at 
the beginning of November. By the end of the first 
week of September the force was ready to commence its 
march — diiScult, toilsome and hazardous marcli into 
an unknown countiy. Two regiments of the Company’s 
Bengal Infantry (the 3nd and 38th), a regiment of the 
Shah’s cavahy, two Horee-Ai-tillciy guns of the same 
service, a company of Eurojjean Artillery with two 18- 
poimder guns, and a detachment of Sappers, composed 
the force. It was in good condition; well equipped at 
all points ; and it started with a month’s supplies. 

The force was commanded by Colonel Wymer. Nott 
saw it depart with mortification and regret which he did 
not desire to conceal. Some time before he had received 
instructions from head-quarteis not to leave Candahar, 
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where his pi'cscnce was conceived to be expedient ; and 
he still believed that those instructions wore in force. 
Eager, therefore, as he was, to place himself at the head 
of his men, he deemed it to be his dutj, as a soldier, to 
remain in garrison while he delegated the command to 
another. But while to the officer he had selected to take 
the envied jmst he issued comprehensive instructions for 
his guidance in the field, he, at the same time, wrote 
to the officer commanding in Afghanistan, respectfully 
expressing his “ deep regret that so large a portion of the 
force under his orders should be despatched on what 
might prove to be a difficult service, without his being 
permitted to assume the command.” The answer retoned 
to this last letter entirely removed all restrictions on 
Nott’s movements ; so the general at once prepared Ixim- 
self to take command of the force. 

In the meanwhile the troops had marched. The 
political conduct of the expedition had been entrusted to 
Lieutenant Elliot, who had been summoned for this 
purpose from Khelat-i-Ghil^e, -where * he had been 
placed on the removal of Lynch. Every effort had been 
made to obtain reliable infoimatiou relative to the 
coimtiy which they werc about to traverse ; but the 
■want of local knowledge was severely felt, and the 
difficulties of the march, encumbered as was the force 
with heaxy guns, was greater than had been anticipated. 
Nott joined the force on the 23rd of September; and 
they pushed on into the Dehrawut country. But it was 
soon apparent that so formidable a display of force would 
achieve without bloodshed the objects of the expedition. 
Early in the month of October many of the principal Dou- 
rance chiefs were in Nott’s camp. They had never before" 
seen our regular troops, which now', paraded and exercised 
before them, made a strong impression on their mindH. 
They gazed at and handled om- heavy gims with wonder- 
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iiig apprehension, and confessed that they had no desu-u 
to test then’ quality. It was said throughout the war 
that our guns were the best “politicals,” but Elliot’s 
diijlomacy was not unsuccessfully exerted, and the chiefs 
professed then* willingness to proceed to Caubul and make 
submission to the Shah. 

But there was one who refused to submit. The 
indomitable spirit of Akrum Khan was proof against aU 
promises and all threats. He did not come into Hott’s 
camp j but held aloof, still eager, it was said, to give us 
battle. It was our policy to seize the rebel cliief ; and 
this was now to be done. One of his own countrymen 
uudeitook to beti-ay him. It was suspected that the 
man had no real intention to lead us to the lair of the 
hostile Douranee ; but, after the manner of his nation, to 
obtain money from us aud then to lead oin troops astray. 
But Elliot grasped the proposal, with a tenacity of pm*- 
poso which baffled all fraud and defeated all evasion. He 
wont to the gen«al, and obtained his permission to send 
a regiment of Jaubaz, under John Conolly, to beat up the 
quarters of Akrum Khan. There was little expectation 
in comp that the forces would be successful. But Conolly 
did his work well. It is said that the feet of the guide 
were tied under his horse’s bcHy to prevent his escape. 
A rapid march brought them to a small fort, where 
Akrum Khan was preparing to betake himself to the 
hills. A few horns’ delay wordd have been fatal to the 
success of the expedition But now its great object was 
attained. The rebel Domanee was surprised, seized, and 
carried back, a prisoner, to Nott’s camp. The expedition 
had scarcely occupied thirty-ax hours. 

The rest is soon told. The unfortunate chief was 
carried a doomed captive to Candahai*. Macnaghteu, 
whose letters written at this time show how all his finer 
feehugs had been blunted by the rude work in w'hich 
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he was engaged, had persuaded the King that it was 
necessary to make a temble example of some of the 
disturbers of the public peace. Prince Timour was then 
the governor of Candahar. He had recently been scut 
to the westeiH capital to take the place of his brother 
Futtch Jung, whose det&stable character had rendered 
his removal necessary ; and the change was one greatly 
for the better. Timour was a man of respectable repu- 
tation ; mild, indolent, and compliant. He governed 
according to the behests of his English supporters, and 
had little will of his omn He now directed or autho- 
rised, under instructions from Canbul, the execution of 
the Douranee prisoner ; and so Aknim Khan was blown 
from a gun. 

Before the end of October, Nott had returned to Can- 
dahar with the gi-eater part of the force ; and Lieutenant 
Crawford had been despatched to Caubul with the Dou- 
ranee chiefs who had tendered their submission. There 
was now really a prospect of tranquillity in Western 
Afghanistan; for both the Ghilzye and the Douranee 
confederacy had been crushed; and the facility with 
which we had move^ our regular troops and our heavy 
guns into the most,^pcult parts of the countiy had 
demonstrated to j£ie:^;^^ulent tribes the difficulty of 
escaping the ven^^E^ the Feringhees, and had pro- 
duced a good moral effeft among people who had before 
only known us from report 
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ment of the Subsidies — Bisings of the GHulzyes — Sale’s Brigade — 
Gatherings in the Eohistan— Sale’s Arrival at Chindamnek — The 
1st of November. 

Taking adviintage of the lull that followed the defeat 
of the Douraneea and the Ghil^es in Western Afghan- 
istan, let us dwell for a little space on the general con- 
dition of affairs at the capital, in this month of September. 

The King was in the Balia Hissar. Discontented 
and unhappy, he« complained that he had no real autho- 
rity; that the English gentlemen were managing the 
affairs of his kingdom ; and that he himself was a mere 
pageant and a show. He had watched with satisfaction 
the growth of the difficulties which were besetting the 
path of his allies, and was not without a hope that their 
further development would be attended by our with- 
drawal from so troubled a sphere. It 'was plain to him 
that, although deference was outwardly shoim to his 
opinions, and a pretence of consulting his wishes was 
made by his British advisers, they really held all the 
power in their hands ; and he said, complainingly, to one 
of them,* for whom he entertained no little personal 
affection, that he “ did not uuderetaud his position.” The 

• 

* Captain MacGregor. — [5ec Macgregoi’a Report on the Caviaea of the 
Oa/tAul Outbreak.] 
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appointment of tlie new minister, Oosman Khan, in tl>u 
place of his old and tried servant, Moollali Sliikorc, had 
been extremely distasteful to him ; and it chafed him to 
think that a fiinotionary so appointed must necessarily be 
less eager to fulfil his wishes than those of his European 
allies. His health, too, was &Qing at this timo ; he was 
nervous and in-itable, and Macnaghten thinking that he 
saw symptoms of approaching dissolution, contemplated 
the expetoncy of bringing Prince Timour from Caudahar 
to the capital. “ His Majesty,” he wrote to Bawlinsou, 
on the 2 1st "of September, “ is iU of a fever, which has been 
hanging about him for some time, and at his time of life, 
the issue, to say the least of it, is veiy doubtful It 
seems to be in the liighest degree dcsimble that Shalisa- 
dah Timour should be here in the event of a fatal termi- 
nation of His Majesty’s ilhiess. The Nizamoodowlah 
and 1 have had a seiious conversation this morning on 
the subject. He thinks, and I am disposed to agree with 
him, that it might be well if the Shalizadah were to 
address an areeza to His Majesty, stafiug how much 
gi'icved he is to hear of His Majesty’s illness, the intelli- 
gence of which has filled him with so much unoasiuess as 
to incapacitate him for the proper performance of the 
duties of goveniment, and expressing an earnest desire 
to kiss the feet of His Majesty, and thereby give relief 
to his mind.” But the old man rallied, and Maxsnagh- 
teu rejoiced. At such a time, a successiou would have 
been emhanussing and inopportune, for the Envoy was 
prepai-ing to shake the dust of Afghanistan from his feet 
for ever. 

He was about to I'eoeive the reward of a life of suc- 
cessful and appreciated service, and to end his official 
days in comparative qrriet and repose. He was about to 
escape out of the cares and inquietudes — the diffioul- 
tios and dangers — the incessant harassing turmoil and 
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excitement of a life of responsibility among a turbulent 
and discontented people, and to commence a new cai'ccr 
of useful and honoured public service, upon a less 
stoi-my and tumultuous scene. He had been appointed 
Governor of Bombay. The same recognition of approved 
zeal aud capacity which had been extended to Malcolm 
and Elphinstone, had now come to testify the estimation 
in which Macnaghteu’s seivices were held by his em- 
ployers. It was a high and flattering mai'k of con- 
fidence, and it was doubly welcome after all the doubts 
and misgivings engendered in his mind by the implied 
censures of his immediate superior. The value of the 
gift, too, was enhanced by the seasonableness of the time 
at which it was received. Macnaghteu looked ai'ound 
him, and saw that “ everything was quiet from Dan to 
Beersheba ; ” and he rqjoiced in the thought that he was 
about to quit Afghanistan for ever, aud to cnviy with him 
no burden of anxiety and fear. 

Bumes was also at Caubid. He had been there ever 
since the restoration of the Shah, in a strange unrecognised 
position, of which it is difiicult to give any intelligible 
account. He used to say, that he W'as in the “ most 
nondescript o^ situations.” It appears to have been his 
mission in Afghanistan to draw a large salary every 
month, and to give advice that was never taken. This 
might have satisfied many men. It did not satisfy 
Bumes. He said that he wanted responsibility ; and 
under Mocnaghten he had none. He had no precise 
duties of any kind j but he watched all that was going 
on in Afghanistan with a penetrating eye and an under- 
standing brain, and he wrote, in the shape of letters to 
Mocnaghten, long and elaborate papers on the state and 
prospects of Afghanistan, which his official chief dismissed 
with a few pencil-notes for the most part of contemptuous 
dissent. Bumes saw clearly that everything was going 
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flTong. He probed, deeply and searchingly, the great 
wound of national discontent — a mighty sore that was 
over running — and ho felt in his inmost soul that the 
doath-throcs of such a system could not be verj- remote. 
But better days were now be^nning to dawn upon him. 
He hod been waiting for Macnaghten’s office, and now', at 
last, it seemed to be within his reach. A few weeks, and 
he would be supreme at Caubul ; and the gi’eat object of 
his ambition gained. 

The command of the troops was in the hands of 
General Elphinstone — an old officer of the Queen’s sen'icc, 
of good repute, gentlemanly manners, and aristocratic 
connections. He had succeeded Su- Willoughby Cotton 
in the early part of the year. But it must hare been a 
wonder to him, as it was to all who knew him, what 
business he had in such a place. He had no Indian 
experience of any kind, and he was pressed doTO by 
physical infirmities. When Sir Willoughby Cotton 
intimated his desire, on the plea of ill health, to be re- 
lieved fixjm the command of the troops in Afghanistan, 
there was an officer already in the countiy to whom 
their charge might have been safely delegated. But he 
was not in favour either at the Mission or at the 
Calcutta Goveniment House. Sir Jasper NicoUs would 
have placed Nott in conimfmd ; but there were obstacles 
to his appointment, at which I have already hinted ; and 
it was deemed expedient to send to Caubul a man of a 
more ductile nature, with as few opinions of his owm as 
might be, to clash with those of the political chief. So 
Lord Auckland despatched General Eljffimstoue to Af- 
ghanistan — not in ignorance of his disqualifications, for 
they were pointed out to him by others — but in spite of 
a clear perception of them. Whether those who sent 
tlie brave old gentleman to India with all his infiimitics 
thick upon him, recommended him for this especial 
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field of service, or whether any notions of routine and 
the obligations of the roster pressed themselves upon 
Lord Auckland with irresistible force, I cannot confi- 
dently dccliire ; but so inexplicable by any reference to 
intelligible human motives and actions is an appoint- 
ment of this kind, that it is impossible not to recognise 
in such a dispensation a mightier agency than that of 
man, or to reject the belief that, when Elphinstone went 
to Caubul, the ciu'se which sate upon our imholy policy 
was working onward for our overthrow. 

Next in rank to Genenvl Elphinstone were Sir Eobert 
Sale and Brigadier Shelton — Iroth officers of the Queen’s 
service, but soldiers of long Indian experience. Each had 
served with his regiment in the Burmeise war ; and each 
had acquired a reputation forthe highest personal corn-age. 
Sale’s regiment was the 13th Light lufixntry. Shelton’s 
was the 44th.* Both of these regiments were now at 
Caubul. But the 13th was about to return to India, and 
soon afterwards to great Britain. It had seen many years 
of Indian sen-iie, and had been in Afghanistan since 
Keane’s army first entered the countrj-. The 44th had 
come up early in the ye.oi-, iuid had done some service in 
the Naziaiu valley, near Jellalabad, on the way. 

The command of the Shah’s troops was vested in Briga- 
dier Anquetil, a native of one of those lovely islands in the 
Channel which have sent forth so many brave men to fight 
om- battles by sea and land. He was esteemed a good 
soldier ; and I believe that Macnaghten found him a more 

* Shelton had come up from India mth the 44th, thiongh the Pun- 
jab. His brigade was employed against the lefractory tribes of the 
Sunghoo-Ehail in the month of February, and reduced them to a fitting 
state of subjection ; but not without the loss of two valuable officers, 
luentenant Figou, of the Engineers, was blown to pieces, whilst endea- 
vouring to force in, with powder, the gates of a fort ; and Captain 
Douglas, Assistant-Adjutant-Ceueiul, was shot dead by the side of the 
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pliant colleague than the “alarmist” -n-hom lie bad sup- 
planted. The oontrovoi'sics hctwcon Brigadier Sobei’ts 
and the Envoy had ended in the departure of the fonner. 
His advice had been resented j his warnings had been 
scouted. His dear insight into the dangers which were 
beneath our feet had been regarded as idle and imbe- 
cile fear j and the unwelcome declarations of his honest 
convictions as little short of rank mutiny. He had done 
his duty ; he had spoken the truth ; and he had paid the 
inevitable penalty of his unwOlingness to make an easy 
and a prosperous present at the cost of a tumultuous and 
disastrous firture. He had returned in disgrace to the 
British provinces ; but he had left his predictions behind 
him, and ho knew that, sooner or later. History would do 
him justice. 

The main body of the British troops were in the now 
cantonments. These works had been erected in the course 
of 1840. They wore situated on a piece of low ground 
open to the Kohistan road. They wore e.rtcush’e and ill 
defended. They were nearly a mile in oitent, and were 
smTouudod by ramparts so little formidable that they 
might be ridden over.* Near the cantonments was the 
Mission compound, occupying an extensive space, and sur- 
rounded by a number of bouses and buildings belonging 
to the officers and retainers of the Mission. There was 
here, also, a weak attempt at defence ; but the walls w'cre 
beyond measure contemptible j and the whole exiiansc of 
building, the entrenched comp and Mission compound 
together, were so planted, as to be swept on every side by 
hills, and forts, and villages, and whatever else in such a 
conutiy could bristle with armed men. No such works 
were over kiioivn — so WTetched in themselves, and so 
doubly WTetched by position. If the object of those who 

* A Guiall pony, says Iiieateoaat Battray, was backed by an oflioet 
to scramble down the ditoli and over' tbe wall. 
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constracted them had heen'to pla^e our troops at the 
mercy of an enemy, they could not have been devised 
more cunningly in fuitihcrancc of such an end. They were 
commanded on ovciyside; and so surrounded with villages, 
forts, gardens, and otlicr cover for an enemy, that our 
troops could neither enter nor leave the camp without 
exposing themselves to a raking fire from some one of these 
points of attack. And to crown the calamity of the whole, 
the Commissariat supplies, on which our army depended 
for its subsistence, wore stored in a small fort, not within, 
but beyond, the cantonments. The conununicatiou be- 
tween the two places was commanded by an empty fort, 
and by a walled gai'den, inviting the occupation of an 
enemy. Human fully seemed to have reached its height 
in the constraotion of thc.se works. There stood those 
great, indefejisiblc cantonments, overawed on oveiyside, a 
monument of the madness which Providence, for its own 
ends, had permitted to cloud and bewilder the intelligence 
of the “greatest military nation of the world,” There it 
stood, a humiliating spectacle ; but except by new-comers, 
who stood in amazement before the great folly, little account 
was taken of it. Men s eyes had become accustomed to the 
blot. • 

And whose was this stupendous error ? Arc wc to assign 
its origin to the profe.s.sional incapacity of the engineer 
of&cors attached to the force; to the ignorance and 
carelessness of the officers commanding it ; or to the wil- 
fuluess of the Envoy? Not to the engineers — ^Durand, 
who had first held the po-st, had urged upon the Envoy the 
necessity of constructing ban-acks and posting our troops 
in the Balia Hissar ; and Mocnaghteu, yielding to these 
solicitations, had ovoi’como the reluctance of the Shah — 
but the barracks had been afterwards given up to the 
accommodation of the old king’s harem ; andfrom that timo. 
though Sturt who succeeded Durand, insisted, with equal 
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urgency on the cspodicncy of locating the troops in the 
Balia Hissar, anil strengthening its ilcfcnccs, all hope of 
secui'ing a strong militaiy position at Cauhul was gone. 
The sheep-folds on the plain were built. When Brigadier 
Eoberts, in the sj)riug of 1841), saw tliat the work had 
commenced, and what it w.is proposed to do, he remon- 
strated against the plan; and was told that it had been 
approved by Sir Willoughby Cotton. The Brigadier had 
been oonnected with the Bvulduig Department in the upper 
provinces of India, and freighted liis remonstrances, there- 
fore, with much professional experience, liearing upon the 
sanatoiy as well as upon the defensive aspects of the 
question ; but, idthough he believed at first that he liad 
made some impression on the Envoy, his protests were 
disregai-ded. And so the cantonments liad sprung up, 
such as we have described them ; and there, in that late 
autumn of 1841, they stood, bai-c and defenceless, as sheep- 
pens, whilst the wolves were howling around them.® 

The Englisli luid by this time begun to settle themselves 
down in Caubul. Indeed, from the veiy commencement, 
they liad done their best, as they ever do, to accommodate 
themselves to new localities and new circumstances, and 
had transplanted their habits, and, I /car it must be 
added, their vices, wdth gi-eat address, to the capital of 
the Douranco Empire. It was plain that they wore 
making themselves at home in the chief city of thei 
Afghans. There was no sign of an intended depai-tun^i- 
They wei'c buildiug and fuinisliing houses for themselves 
— laying out gardens — suiTounding themselves with the 
comfoi-ts and luxuries of Exu-opcan life. Some had sent 
for their wives and chUdron. Lady Maenaghten, Lady 
Sale, and other English women, were domesticated in 

For Brigtiilier Boberte' Correspoadeiice on the eahject of the Can- 
tomnent Borracksi see Appendix. 
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comfortable houses within the limits of the great folly 
we had erected on the plain. The English, indeed, had 
begun to find the place not wholly unendurabln The 
fine climate braced and eihOarated them. There was no 
lack of amusement. They rode races ; they played at 
cricket. They got up dramatic entertainments. They 
wont out fishing j they went out shooting. When w'inter 
fell upon them, and the heavy frosts covered the lakes 
with ice, to the infinite astonishment of the Afghans they 
skimmed over the smooth surface on their skates. There 
is no want of miinliness among the Afghans ; but the 
manliness of the Feringheo strangers quite put them to 
shame. They did not like us the less for that. The 
athletic amusements of our ])oople onl}' raised their 
admiration. But there was something else which filled 
them with intensost hate.* 

I am not writing an apology. There are tniths which 
must be spoken. The temptations which are most difficult 
to withstand, were not withstood by our English offioora. 
The attractior* of the women of Caubul they did not 
know how to resist. The Afghans arc very jealous of the 
honour of their women ; and theie weiu things done in 
Caubul which covered them with shame and roused them 
to revenge, ’i'hc inmate of the Midiomedan Zenana was 
not unwilling to visit the qaai-tci's of the Chiistian 
stranger. For two long years, now, had this shame been 
burning itself into the hearts of tlic Caubulccs ; and 
there were some men of note and influence among them 
who knew themselves to bo thus wronged. Complaints 
were made ; but they were made in vain. The scandal 
was open, undisguised, notorious. Eediuss was not to be 
obtained. The evil was not in course of suppression. It 

* For a pleasant descriptive sketch of the amusements of the English 
at Caubul, see Air. Gileig's account of the Operaiiona of Salia Brigade 
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went on till it became intolerable ; and the injiired then 
began to see that the only remedy was in their own 
hands. It is enough to state broadly this painful fact. 
There are many who can fill in with vivid personality all 
the melancholy details of this chapter of human weakness, 
and supply a catalogue of the wrongs which were soon to 
bo so fearfullj- redressed. 

Such, dimly traced in its social aspects, was the 
general condition of thii^ at Caubol in this month of 
September, 1841. Politically — ^such was Macnaghten’s 
conviction — everything was quiet from Dan to Beersheba. 
The noses of the Doumnoe Khans had, he said, “been 
brought to the grindstone ; ” and the Gooroo and other 
Ghilzye chiefs were in his safe keeping at Caubul, seem- 
ingly contented with their lot As the month advanced 
the Envoy continued to write that our prospects were 
“brightening in every direction,” that everything was 
“ coideur de rose.” It is true that Eldred Pottingei’, who 
after a brief \'isit to the British provinces had returned 
to Afghanistan, was not sending in very favourable reports 
from the Kohistan and the Nijrow countiy, which were 
now his new sphere of action ; but of these troubles Mac- 
iiaghten made light account. He believed that Pottinger 
was an alarmist. It is true, also, that an expedition was 
going out to Zao, to reduce some tmbulent robber tribes j 
but this necessity he attributed to the indiscretion of one 
of om’ own officers, who had needlessly attacked the place 
with insufficient moans, and been compelled to beat a 
retreat.*’ The expedition, too, as Macnaghten said, was 
only a “ little go ; ” and immensely popular with our 
officers, who were zealously volunteering for the sport, 
as though it had been a battu or a steeple-chase, t 

* Sir IV. S. MacnoffJUen to Major Baidinson. MS. Carrespondenet. 

t Brigadier Bobeiis says, that when the fCobistanee expedition of 
1840, which nearly had ench a disuEtcons termination, was first pro- 
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The popular expedition into the Zoormut oounti-y was 
completely successful Macgregorj who accompanied the 
force in the character of politicfJ adviser, foimd the rebel- 
lious forts evacuated. He had only, therefore, to destroy 
them. The results, however, of the movement were not 
wholly paoifioatoiy. Pottinger said that the feeling which 
it engendered in the Kohiatan was extremely unfavourable 
to us. It confirmed, he said, in the minds of the mal- 
contents, “ the belief so industriously spread of om’ diffi- 
culties, whilst rumours from Herat and Candahar of 
invasion, renewed I'ebellion, and disturbances, were again 
spread abroad.” * 

During the early part of October the Kohistanees 
remained perfectly quiet. But every hour, said Pottinger, 
“ brought rumours of the formation of an extensive con- 
spiracy.” These he at first doubted; but ho reported 
them to the Envoy, and asked for information on the 
subject. The answer was, that neither Macnaghten nor 
Bumes emdd perceive any grounds for suspicion. 

In the mean while, the Eastern Ghilzyes were breaking 
out into revolt, t Tlicy had the same cause of complaint 
as the Kohistanees. The money-bag, which had kept 
them in order, was beginning to fail. It is a moot point 
whether revenge or avarice is the stronger feeling in the 
Afghan breast. Both were now arrayed against ns. The 
bayonet and the money-bag were failing to do their 
work. 

. The expenses of the occupation of Afghauistair had long 

jected, it was looked npon as a mere paitj of pleasure, and that ladies 
were talking of joining it. It does not appear whether they had any 
notion of poi-ticipalung in the pleasures of the popular expedition to 
Zoo. 

* PMmgei^i Bvdttahad Report. 

-f Pottinger was of opinion that the Shilzyes, the Kohistanees, and 
the Souranees, were all leagued together ; and that the compact be- 
tween them was formed about the end of September. 
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been telling fearfully upon the revenues of India. Lord 
Auckland had been slow to look the intolerable evil of 
this exhausting drain fairly in the face. But the other 
members of the Supreme Council had been less slow to 
address themselves folly to the subject; and the home 
authorities had written out urgent letters regarding the 
miserable results of the continued occupation of a countiy 
that yielded nothing but strife. Looking at the matter 
in the most favourable point of view, it was found that 
the support of Shah Soojah cost the treasury of India 
at least a million and a quarter a year. The Board of 
Control, or that fusion of the two authorities of the 
crown and the company, known as the Secret Committee, 
had taken, at the close of 1840, a correct and statesman' 
like view of the subject, and had written out, that they 
could see nothing in the continued support of Shah 
Soojah, who, it was plain, had no hold upon the affections 
of the people, to compensate for this alarming exhaustion 
of the financial resources of India, and the necessary 
injuries inflicted upon the people by sufih a fearful waste 
of the revenues of the cmmtry. 

On the last day of the year they had clearly and empha- 
tically propounded their views of this important question, 
saying ; — “ We pronounce our decided opinion that for 
many years to come, the restored monarchy will have need 
of a British force, in order to maintain peace in its own 
territory, and prevent .aggression from without. We must 
add, that to attempt to accomplish this by a small force, 
or by the mere influence of British Kesidents, will, in our 
opinion, be most unwise and involous, and that we should 
prefer the entire abandonment of the country, and a frank 
confession of complete failure, to any such policy. Even 
financial considerations justify this view, inasmuch as a 
strong and adequate mUitoiy establishment, costly as it 
must be, will hardly entail so much expense upon you as 
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those repeated revolts and disorders which must arise in 
an iU-govemed, half-subdued country; and which will 
compel you to make great and sudden efforts to maintain 
your character, and recover predominance. To whatever 
quarter we du-ect om' attention, we behold the restored 
monarchy menaced by dangers, which cannot possibly be 
encountered by the military means at the disposal of the 
minister at the Court of Shah Soojah, and we again desire 
you seriously to consider which of the two alternatives (a 
speedy retreat from Afghanistan, or a coiisidei'able increase 
of the military force in that country), j’ou may feel it your 
duty to adopt. We are convinced that you have no middle 
course to pursue with safety and with honour.” The 
letter enrmciating these views hao been scarcely signed 
when intelligence of the surrender of Dost Mahomed was 
received in England. But these tidings had caused no 
change in the opinions of the Secret Committee, and on 
the 2nd of January, 1841, they had written again to the 
Supreme Government, saying, “The sirirender of Dost 
Mahomed does not alter the viewe coirtained in oru- late 
letters, and we hope that advantage will be taken of it to 
settle affairs in Afgharristan according to those views.” 

When those Iqjtters reached Calcirtt.a, hr the sjrring of 
1841, it had become a matter for the seriorrs consideration 
of the Indiarr Govemrrrent, whether the policy, which had 
proved so rrtterly disastr-orrs, should not be opcrrly and 
boldly abandoned. The questiorr cairrc before the Supreme 
Council at the end of Mar’ch.® Either by some negli- 

* Sir Jasper NicoCli MS. Journal — some passages of wbich may 
be cited in illiistiatdon of this part of the inner history of the war : 

“Mardt 12. — ^My letter of the 10th of November will be found 
difScult to parry, after all ; and I regret to say, that the immense expen- 
diture cannot long be borne. A million a year will not cover our 
obarges ; and Lord Auckland’s answers to the last week’s applications 
prove to me that he begins to feel it. 

“March 21.— We are called upon to make early and large remit- 
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gonce, or by some juggle, the opinious of the military 
members of Council were not obtaiued. Lord Auckland 
and the civiliaus decided in favour of the continued 
occupation of the countiy, though it was certain that it 
coidd only be done at the cost of a miUion and a quarter 
a year. But money had ah-cady become painfully scai'ce. 
It was necessary to recruit the exhausted treasury. There 
was no other mode of accomplishing this than by opening 
a new loan. Such a public declaration of the embarrassed 
condition of the government was distressing to Lord Auck- 
land j but nothing else was to bo done. So at the end of 
March he drew up an advertisement for a five per cent. 


tanccs to tlie Upper Fravinces ; and fifty lakhs have been ordered (their 
requisitions increased in a week to eighty lakhs). Thirty lakhs went 
last week to Bombay, and twenty-nine are now at Ferozepoin, waiting 
for transmission. This will never do. Bven if we had a firmer hold 
of Afghanistan than we hare, we should be compelled to give it up, 
for a drain of a million a year will infallibly swamp us. Even a good 
share of the Punjab would not cover this great charge. Lord Auck- 
land is not inclined to look this in the face, and acknowledge by a loan 
the unfortunate result of our successes. 

"March 26. — Lord Auckland sent home a long minute regarding 
Herat. . . : He means to preserve our footing in Afghanistan. Mr. 
Bird and Mr. Frinsep approve of this, though tile latter roundly and 
justly asserts that it cannot be done under a more and a quarter (a 
million and a quarter) annnaBy ; and that no present mode of extend- 
ing our receipts to that extent, is open to us. Lord Auckland wrote 
a note to ask our opinions on the subject. Mi'. Maddock never circu- 
lated the note. Sir W. Casement and myself were therefore silent. 
We are clearly in a great scrape. That country drains us of a million 
a year and more ; and we only in truth are certain of the allegiance 
of the people within range of our guns and cavalry. .... One 
part of Lord Auckland’s paper only will be received for a time. He 
states our resources to be only a crore less than when we crossed the 
Indus. The Accountant-General says, that on the 30th of Api-il we 
may expect the reduction to amount to three crores and three- 
quarters. I told Frinsep tlmt he had been very complaisant not to 
point this out." 
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loan.* It is a remarkable instance of that kind of mono- 
maniac blindness which besets some men, under peculiar 
conditions of existence, that when Macnaghten learned that 
a new loan had been opened, he- asked, “What can this 
bo for ?” and spoke of the war — in China? t 

But the call was responded to but slowly. J Money did 
not come in freely, though it was going out with a freedom 

* Sir Joiper NieoUs' ATS. Journal, March 29. — “At last the 
adveTtisement for a. loan is prepared, and will shortly appear. Though 
Loi-d Auckland did not advert to a deficiency of three-and-a-half 
CTOres in his paper on Afghanistan, he now acts upon it. This will 
force on the Court a decision as to our maintaining our position in 
that quarter at such a price, for they will assuredly never pay even the 
charges of the Shah. 

"May 12. — Before I close this book (volume of the Journal), I 
-would record my opinion, that the whole thing -will break down. We 
cannot afford the heavy, yet increasing drain upon us. Nine thou- 
sand troops between Quettah and Eurachee; at laast 16,000 of onr 
army and the Shah’s to the north of Quettah. The King’s expenses 
to hear in part — twenty-eight political officers to pay, besides Mac- 
nagbten — Dost M.ahomed’s allowance — barracks — a fort or two to 
build — loss by exchange, Ac., Ac. To me it is alarming. The silver 
does not return, and it is becoming scarce.” 

+ “ Tou -will hove seen that Government is opening a new five per 
cent. loan. What cilh this be for ? I apprehend it augurs ill for the 
Chinese settlement, and that we shall have that work to do over 
again.” — [iSir W. S'. Macnaghten to Major Raiclinson : April 20, 
1841. — MS. Correspondence.] 

t Sir Jasper NicoW MS. Journal, May 20. — “Here is a very 
untoward account of the Afghan finances. It -will never do to have 
India drained of a million and a quarter annually for a rocky frontier, 
requiring about 25,000 men and expensive establishments to hold it 
even by threats, as at present. The specie, too, is drawn away not to 
return. Little comes finm China. How is it to end 1 Money is not 
rapidly subscribed to the loan, because it gains twelve to eighteen 
per cent, for short periods elsewhere — amongst natives, twenty-four 
per cent, or more. Unless a large accession of Punjab territory comes 
in to connect us safely with Caubul, and to aid our very heavy ex- 
penses, w must unthdraso.” 
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perhaps unexampled in the histoiy of Indian finance ; and 
the home authorities stiU continued to write out, as Sir 
Jasper Nicolls and others in India were declaring, that it 
had become necessaiy either to ndthdraw altogether from 
Afghanistan, or to fall back upon the alternative of a large 
augmentation of the aamy. As the year advanced, too, 
other influences were at work to move the Indian Govern- 
ment to consider more and more intently the subject of 
the continued drain upon the resources of India. Great 
Britain was on the eve of a change of ministiy, which 
would settle in Downing-street a party of Conservative 
statesmen, and send to Calcutta one of their number, 
known to be hostile to the whole policy of the expedition 
across the Indus ; and Macnaghten was already beginning 
to tremble at the thought of what ho called prospectively 
an “unparalleled atrocity ” — but what many would have 
regarded as an act of wisdom and justice — ^the withdrawal 
of the British army from Afghanistan. How strongly the 
Envoy felt upon this subject, and in what manner he 
argued against it, may be gathered from a letter which, on 
the 35th of September, ho addres.sed to the Governor of 
Agra. Still he continued to report that the whole country 
was quiet, and insisted that the Shah’s fqfce, aided by one 
European regiment at Caubul, and another at Candahar, 
would be sufficient to keep the whole country in order: 

Bumouis are rife as to the intentions of the 

Tories towards this country, when they get into power. If they 
deprive the Shah altogether of our support, I have no hesitation 
in ssjing (and that is saying a great deal) they will commit on un- 
paralleled political atrocity. The consequences would be frightful. 
The act would not only involve a positive breach of treaty, but it 
would be a cheat of the first magnitude. Had we left Shah Soojah 
alone, after seating him on the throne, the case would have been 
different. Ho would have adopted the A%han method- of securing 
his sovereignty. But we insisted upon his acting according to 
European notions of policy, and we have left all his enemies intact 
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— powerless, only because we arc here. In short, we should leave 
him with sll the odium of having called in the aid of foreign infidel 
auzUiaries, and with none of those safeguards which he himself 
would have provided for his security. How could we expect him, 
under such circumstances, to maintain his power? 1 know that he 
would not attempt it. He would pack up his all, and return to his 
asylum in India, the moment our resolution was imparted to him. 
We have effectually prevented his forming a party for himself. In 
a few years hence, when the present generation of turbulent in- 
triguers shall have heen swept away, the task will be comparatively 
ea^. As it is, the progress we have made towards pacifying, or 
rather subjugating (for neither the Douranees nor the Qhilzyes were 
ever before sufysct to a monarchy), is perfectly wonderful. The 
Bouranee Kings kept these unruly taibes in good humour by lead- 
ing them to foreign conquest. The Barukzye rulers kept them 
down by sharing their power with some, and sowing dissensions 
amongst others, by the most paltry and unjustifiable shifts and 
expedients, to which the Shah could not, if it were in his nature 
even, have recourse. Kow the whole country is as quiet as one of 
our Indian chiefships, and more so— -but the reaction would be 
tremendous if the weight of our power was suddenly taken off 
There are gangs of robbers here and there which it would be desi- 
rable to extirpate ; and I had intended to postpone this job till s 
more favourable opportunity; but you will see, from my official 
letters, that it has heen forced upon me, by Captain Hay’s proceed- 
ings, at on earlier period than I anticipated. We are well prepared, 
however, and the coercion of these brigands will have an excellent 
effect all over thg country. D(»t Mahomed not only tolerated 
them, but went snocka in their spoils. After their dispersion shall 
have been effected, there mil be literally nothing to do except the 
subjugation of Nijrow. Fottinger has a project for effecting this, 
without trouble or expense, by marching through their country the 
troops returning to Hindostan and Jellalabad. 1 hare submitted 
this to the General ; and should it be carried into effect, I shall beg 
of government to send us no more troops, for they would only be 
an incumbrance. A million and a quarter per annum is certainly 
on awful outlay ; but if the items were examined, you would find 
that a full moiety of this is to be laid to the acoouut of Mr. Bell's 
proceedings in Upper Sindh, where they have had an army, cut 
bonot larger than the Army of the Indus. All this profligate 
e:q)enditure will now cease, and, barring Herat, I am quite certain 
that the Shah’s force would be ample, tvith the addition of one 
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Europesm regiment at Caubul and another at Candehor, to keep the 
entire country in order. I am, too, making great reduction in our 
political expenditure; and I feel certain that, in a very abort time, 
an outlay of thirty lakhs per annum mil cover, and more than 
cover, all out expenses. The process of macadamization (which, 
notwithstanding the present lull, I cannot but consider as near at 
hand) would reduce our Outlay to nothing. I should not be sur- 
prised to see Oolond Stoddart and Arthur Conolly walking in any 
fine morning. I am glad you approved of the wig 1 conveyed to 
the latter. I am satisfied it adverted from him worse consequences. 
His enthusiasm, which I found it impossible to repress, is continually 
leading him into scrapes.* . . . 

Such, at the close of September, were Macnaghten’s 
views of our continued occupation of Afghanistan. But, 
before this, the letters of the Secret Committee, the orders 
of the Supreme Government, and the portentous shadow 
of the coming Toiy ministry, had roused Macuaghten to a 
sense of the great fact, that it was necessary to do some- 
thing to render less startlingly and offensively conspicuous 
the drain upon the resoui'ces of India, which was exhaust- 
ing the country, and paralysing the energies of its rulers. 
So it was d^eimined to cany into effect a system of 
economy, to be applied, wherever it could be applied, to the 
expenditure of Afghanistan ; and, as ordinarily happens, 
both in the concenis of public and of private life, the 
retrenchments which were first instituted were those which 
ought to have been last Acting in accordance with the 
known wishes of government, Macnaghten began to re- 
trench the stipends, or subsidies, paid to tbe chiefs. He 
knew bow distasteful the measure would be ; he was 
apprehensive of its results. But money was wanted, and 
he was compelled to give it effeott 

* M& Correspondence of Sir W. M. Macnaghien. 

t The i-etrcnchments, too, were to touch the Court. “ I have 
Buggested sundry retrenchments,” he wrote to Bawlinson, “which, 
though necessary, will he most unpalatable to his Majesty and his 
myrmidons.” 
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The blow fell upon all the chiefs about the capital — 
upon the Ghilzyes, upon the Kohistanecs, upon the 
Gaubulees, upon the Momunds, even upon the Kuzzil- 
bashes. Peaceful remonstrance was in vain. So they 
held secret meetings, and entered into a confederacy to 
overawe the existing government, binding themselves by 
oaths to support each other in their effoits to recover what 
they had lost ; or, failing in this, to subvert the system 
out of which these injurious proceedings had arisen. 
Foremost in this movement were the Eastern Ghilzyes. 
Affected by the general retrenchments, they had also 
particular grievances of their own.* They were the first, 
therefore, to throw pff the mask. So they quitted Caubul 
— occupied the passes on the road to Jellalabad — ^plun- 
dered a valuable cafila — and entirely cut off our com- 
munications with the provinces of Hindostan. 

Upon this, Humza Khan, the governor of the Ghilzyes, 
was sent out to bring- them back to their allegiance. 
“ Humza Khan,” wi'ote Macnaghten to Macgi’egor, on the 
2nd of October, “who is at the bottom i!hf the whole 
conspiracy, has been sent out by liis Majesty to bring back 
the Ghilzye chiefs who have fled ; but I have little hope of 
the success of .his mission.” t Humza Khan, whose own 
stipend was included in the gcnci-al retrenchment, had 
been commissioned to cany the obnoxious measm-e into 
effect ; and ho had instigated the chiefs to resist it. He 

* “The Qhilzyee, however, had another gi-ievance — viz., that 
duriiig the rule of Ameer Mahomed Ehan (Dost Mahomed’s brother), 
who had managed partially to subdue this wild tribe, he had effected 
a reduction in thdr pay of 13,000 rupees, which was restored to them 
in 1839, on the return of the Shah ; but was again reduced on the 
present occasion. Further, they were held responsible for thefts com- 
mitted beyond their respective boundaries .” — [Captain Macgregoi’a 
Beport. — MS. Records."] 

*1 MS. Records. See the Dnke of Wellington’s Comments on this 
subject in the Appendix. 
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■was now sent out to quell a disturbance of which he was 
himself the parent and the nurse. 

These movements did not at first much alarm Mac- 
naghten. He was intent upon his departure fro-m Caubul; 
and he said that the outbreak had happened at a fortunate 
moment, as his own party and the troops proceeding to 
the pro'vinoes could quell it on their way to India. “ You 
■wiU have heard ere now,” he -wrote on the 3rd of October, 
to Major Eawlinsou, “ of my appointment to Bombay. I 
could wish that this most honourable distinction had been 
withheld a little longer, until I could have pronounced our 
relations in this country as being entirely satisfactory ; 
but, thanks in a great measm'e to your zealous co-opera- 
tion, I may even now say, that every thing is rapidly 
verging to that happy consummation. Jfo time is fixed 
for my departure. That btU depend upon the instructions 
I receive from Lord Auckland Should his Lordship 
direct me to deliver over my charge to Burnes, there is 
little or nothing, that I know of, to detain me, and I ought 
to be in Bombay by the middle of December. I am suffer- 
ing a little anxiety just now, as the Eastern Ghilzye chiefs 
have turned Yagliee, in consequence, I believe, of the 
reduction of their allowauces, and their bejpg required to 
sign an ittezain against robberies. We have sent to bring 
them back to their ullegiance, and I think there will be no 
difficulty about them, unless the root of the Fussad lies 
deeper, and they ai'e, as some assert, in league ■with 
Mahomed Akbar. In that case, it will be necessary to 
undertake operations on a larger scale against Nijrow and 
Tugao, in the latter of which districts the Moofsids (rebels) 
have taken refuge. They are very kind in breaking out 
just at the momout most opportune for om' purposes. The 
troops will take them en route to India. To-morrow I hope 
our expedition will reach the refractory forts of Zao, and 
teach them a most salutary lesson.” 
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But after a few days, he began to take a more serious 
view of the matter ; and he urged Maegregor to return 
ivith all despatch to Caubul, that he might accompany the 
expedition he was about to send out against the rebels. 
But at the same time he wrote to Eawlinson, that he did 
not apprehend any open opposition ; and he never seemed 
to doubt that the insurrectionary movement would 
promptly bo put down. 

Sale’s brigade, which was returning to the provinces, was, 
it has been seen, to stifle the insurrection en route to J eUala- 
bad. Macnaghten, however, thought of strengthening the 
force, with a view to the operations against the Ghil^es, 
and he wrote to Captain Trevor, who, pending the arrival 
of Maegregor, was holding the enemy . in negotiation, that 
he believed the General would send out “two eight-inch 
mortars, two iron nine-pounder guns, Abbott’s battery, 
the 5th Cavalry', the Sappers and Miners, and the 13th 
Queen’s, with the 35th and 37th Native Infantry.” * But 
he continued to talk of the “ impudence of the rascals,” 
and expressed his belief that, the insurrection put down, 
the cormtiy would be quieter than event On the 9th of 

* The 37tli Native Infantry and the 5th Cavalry were not a part of 
the relieved brigade. 

t "October 11. — One donn, t’other come on, is the principle with 
these vagabonds ; and lucky for us that it in so. No econeo: have we 
put down one rebellion than another starts up. The Eastern Glhilzyes 
are now in an uproar, and our communications with Jellalabad are 
completely cut off. This state of things — InshaUab . ! — will not last 
lung. Only imagine the impudence of the rascals in having taken up 
a position, with four or five hundred men, in the Ehoord-Caubul Pass, 
not fifteen miles &om the capital. I hope they will be driven out of 
that either to-day or to-moirow ; but the pass is an ugly one to force. 
They fired lost night upon the 35th Begiment, and succeeded in kill- 
ing or wounding twenty-fonr Sepoys. Tngao has been the nursery, 
and Eumza Ehan the dry-nurse of this insurrection. Tngao will be 
visited, 1 hope, in a day or two, and I have solicited his Ifajesty to 
pnt Hnmza in durance vile, and to confiscate all his property. This 
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Oeti>ber, Colonel Monteith mavched from Caubul, with the 
3oth Xative Infantry, a squadron of the 5th Cavalry, two 
guns of Abbott’s battery under D.awes, and Broadfoot’s 
Sappers and Miners. That night his camp was attacked 
at Bootkhak — ^the first march on the Jellalabad road. On 
the 10th, therefore. Sale received orders to march at once 
with the 13th Light Infantry, and on the following day he 
started to clear the passes. On the 12th, he entered the 
defile of Khoord-Caubul. The enemy occupied the heists 
in considerable force, and, in their own peculiar style of 
warfare, opened a galling fire upon om- advancing column. 
Sale was wounded at the first onset, and Dennie took 
command of the troops. He spoke with admiration of 
“ the fearless manner in which the men of the 1.3th, oliiefly 
young soldiere, ascended heights nearly peipendicular 
under the sliaip fire of the insurgents ; ” and added, that 
the Sepoys of the .35th, who had fought under him at 
Bameean, “rivalled and eqiuilled them in steadiness, 
activity, and intrepidity.’’* The pass was cleared, and 
then the L3th retraced its steps to Bootkhak, whilst 
Monteitli, with tlie 35th and the other details, was left 
encamped in the Khooid-Caubul valley. 


cMfulc of oars Is particularly prorokiog just as I am about to quit 
Afghanistaa. I had hoped to leave the country in perfect tiaa- 
quillity ; and I still think that it will be quieter than ever it was, 
after the Insurrectiou is put down. It is particularly provoking that 
klacgregor is absent with a large portion of our force at this juncture, 
kly accounts from Cum at Gundamuck are very .satisfactory. The 
eff'irts of the rebels to raise the tribes are as unavailing as incessant. 
His Majesty’s name has been freely used, os usual ; no wonder — it is 
a tower of strength ; hut never was a more fonl calnmny uttered than 
that whicii would assoemte his Majesty with our enemies.” — [Sr W. 
S. Mamagldtu to ifajoT Ratdinxm. MS. Correspondenee.'] 

* Captain TDunghu.si)and, of the 35tb, Captain Wade, the Brigade- 
Major of the force, and Lieutenants Mein aud Oakes, of the 1 3th, were 
wounded in this affair. 
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In the mean irhile, Macgregor had returned from the 
Zooimut countrj". The Envoy had known him long, and 
had abundant confidence in the man. An officer of the 
Bengal Artillery, who had been a favourite member of 
Lord Auckland’s personal staff, he had accompanied Mac- 
naghteii to Laliore and Loodhianah, on the mission to 
negotiate the Tripartite treaty, and had subsequently been 
emploj'ed in political superintendence of the countiy 
between Caubul and Jellalabad, where, by an admirable 
union of the vigorous and the conciliatory in his treat- 
ment of the tribes, he had won both their respect and 
their affection. The Envoy now believed that Macgregor 
would soon restore the country to ti-anquiUity, and was 
impatient until his return, Macgregor reached Caubul on 
the 11th of October, and soon started for Monteith’s cami). 
Macnaghten, who believed that the outbreak was local and 
accidental, looked with eagerness to the result He took 
little heed of what was going on in the Kohistan. Nor 
did he think that the Douranee Khans, whose “ noses he 
had brought to the grindstone,” were plotting their eman- 
cipation from the thraldom of the infidels. 

But Pottinger, in the Kohistan, plainly saw the storm 
that was brewing — plainly saw tbc daugei-s and dif- 
ficulties by which he was sniTOunded. As the month of 
October .advanced, the attitude of tlie Kobistaiiecs and the 
Nijrowces was more and more threatening. Meer Mus- 
jedee, the Nijrow chief, a man of a resentful and implacable 
temper, had been, some time before, described in the news- 
paper paragraphs of the day as stalking about the country, 
and sowing broad-cast the seeds of rebellion. Tlie measm'es 
of the King’s government had long before made these very 
people, who had risen up against the tyranny of Dost 
Mahomed, ripe for revolt against the more consummate 
tyrannj’- of the Shall. And now, in the middle of October, 
Pottinger saw that the state of things was fast approaching 
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a crisis ; so he demanded hostages from the Kohistaneo 
chiefs. To this the Envoy reluctantly consented. “And,” 
■wrote Pottinger, in his ofiScial account of these trans- 
actions, “ I only succeeded in procuring them by the end of 
the mouth, -when everything betokened a speedy ruptme 
■with the Nijrowees.” By this time, indeed, Meer Mus- 
jedee had openly raised the standard of revolt, and the 
people were clustering around it. 

Maonaghten thought very lightly of these movements 
in the Kohistan. Nothing disturbed his faith in the 
general tranquillity of the country, and the popularity of 
the double government. He greatly desired the settlement 
of the Ghilzye question, for there was something palpable 
and undeniable in such a movement ; and he was anxious 
to set his face towards the provinces of Hindostau. 
Eagerly, therefore, he looked for intelligence from Mac- 
gregor. He had begun, however, to doubt whether so 
troublesome a business could be settled by peaceful nego- 
tiation. “ We must thresh the rascals, I fear, after all,” 
he ■wrote to Maegregor, on the 17 th ; “ but I don’t think 
that the troops wiU be under weigh until the 30th. Is 
not this provoking? Abbott has made some excuse about 
his guns being injiued. Pray ■write a circumstantial plan 
of the best means of surrounding and preventing ■the 
escape of the villains.” ■* Abbott was not a man to make 
excuses of any kind, but the Envoy ■was becoming impatient. 
On the 18th, he wi-otc again: “It has been determined 
that the Sappers and Miners, the mountain train, and 
two companies of the 37th Native Infantry, march out to 
join you to-mon’ow morning. They will make one march 
to Khoord-Caubul. The next day I hope you will be 
joined by the 13th, the 37th, and Abbott’s battery. I 


♦ Sir W- JT, MacnaglUen to Captain Maegregor ; Octoter 17 , 1841 . 
MS. Secords. 
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hope you will arrange the plan of attack before Sale 
an’ives.”* But although Macnaghteu was eager to 
“thi'osh the rascals,” certain prudential considerations 
suggested to him that it would only bo expedient to punish 
them as much as could “conveniently” bo done. It would 
not bo convenient, at such a time, to exasperate the insur- 
gents too much, and drive them to block up the passes, 
and plunder everything that came in their way. 

In the mean while, Monteith, in his isolated post in the 
Khooi'd-Caubul valley, was exposed, if not to some danger, 
to considerable inconvenience, for the enemy made a night- 
attack upon his camp, aided by the treachery of the 
Afghan horsemen, under the Shah’s Meer Akhor, (or 
Master of the Horse) who admitted the rebels within their 
lines. One of our officers, Lieutenant Jenkins, and seveial 
Sepoys, were killed ; and a number of camels carried off 
by the enemy. Monteith reported the treachery of his 
Afghan friends, and the Envoy resented his just suspicions. 
But he was now to be relieved. Sale appeared with two 
more infantry regiments, with more guns, and more sabres ; 
and after a brief halt, for want of carriage, which much 
tried the patience of the Envoy, the whole swept on to 
Tezeen. Here^the force halted for some days, and Mac- 
gregor busied himself in negotiations with the enemy. 
Macnaghten had instiaxcted him to accommodate matters, 
if it could be done withoirt any loss of honour ; and Mac- 
gregor was candid enough to acknowledge that the insur- 
rection of the Ghilzyes had been brought about by “harsh 
and unjust” measm’es of our own. So he opened a 
communication with the rebel chiefs ; and, being known 
to most of them, consented to a personal interview. So 
Maegregor met the chiefs. There was a long and animated 

* Sir W. ffi Maenotghten, to Captain Maegregor ; October 18, 1841. 
US. Becords. 
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discussion. They demanded that then* salaries should be 
restored to their former footing, and that they should not 
be held responsible for robberies committed beyond their 
respective boundaries. To these demands Macgregor con- 
sented. But they demanded also that Shool Mahomed, 
who had been removed, as a rebel, from the chiefship of 
tlieir tribe, should be reinstated ; and this point Mac- 
gregor resolutely refused to concede, in the belief that 
such concession would compromise the honour of the 
Government. The chiefs yielded, and Macgregor returned 
to camp. It was supposed that the Ghilzye affair had 
been “patched up after a fashion;” not, perhaps, without 
some loss of dignity, but with as much vigour as was 
convenient at the time. The chiefs sent in their agents to 
remain with Macgregor, ostensibly to aid him in the 
re-establishment of the police, and post stations on the 
road ; and Maonaghten was able to report that the affair 
was settled. 

He thought, however, that the terms granted to the 
rebels were too favourable ; and the King was dissatisfied 
with them ; but the Envoy replied that it was the treachery 
of the Shah’s own people that had paralysed the efforts of 
our negotiators. Indeed, it was known that people about 
the Court had left Caubul for the purpose of joining in 
a night-attack upon our troops. StiU Macnaghten could 
not believe that there was any wide-spread feeling of dis- 
affection among the chiefs and the people of Caubul ; nor 
when Pottinger sent in gloomy reports fi-om the Kohistan, 
could he bring himself to think that they were anything 
but the creations of a too excitable brain. “ Pottinger 
writes,” he said,* “ as if he were about to be invaded by 
the Nijrowees, but I imagine that there is little ground 

* Sir W. B. Macnaghten to M<^or Swwlmton. — [^iS. Oorro- 
spondence.] 
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for this aLirm, and that at all events the fellows will 
sneak into tlicir holes again when they hear that the 
Ghilzyes are quiet.” This was wi'itten on the 2Gth of 
October. On the 29th he wrote again, saying, “ I tmst 
I have at last got Pottinger into a pacific mood, though I 
tremble when I open iuy of his letters, lest I should find 
that ho has got to loggerheads with some of his neighbours. 
In the present excited stiitc of men’s minds, a row in any 
quarter would he widelj' infectious, and wo iu-o not in a 
condition to stand much baiting.” 

Meanwhile, Maegregor had learnt the value of his treaty. 
Fixmi Tozoon to Oundamnek the agents of the Ghilzye 
chiefs were in our camp ; but th'ei’c was some hard fighting 
for the brigade. The enemy mustered in force, and 
attacked our column ; and the old excuse was made, that 
it was owing to no faithlessness on the part of the chiefs, 
but to their inability to control the tribes. It was a 
terrible countiy for a baggage-encumbered force to toil 
through, in the face of an active enemy. JugduUuck was 
gained with little oiiposition ; but, on the next inarch, it 
was seen that the heights were bristling wdth armed men, 
and a heavy fire was poimed in from all the salient 
points, on whicl^ with the instincts of the mountaineer, 
they had posted themselves, with such terrible effect. 
Sale threw out his flanking parties, and the light troops, 
skimiishing well up the hUl sides, dislodged the enemy, 
whilst a party imdcr Captain 'Wilkinson, pushing 
through the defile, found that the main outlet had not 
been guarded, and that the passage was dear. The 
march w'as resumed ; but the enemy were not yet weary 
of the contest. Eeappearing in great numbers, they fell 
fmiously upon our rear-guard, and, for a time, our 
people, thus suddenly assailed, were in a state of terrible 
disorder. The energetic efforts of our officers brought 
back om’ men to a sense of their duty, and restored 
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the confidence, which, foi’ a little space, had forsaken the 
yonng soldiers. Broadfoot, Backhouse, and Fenwick, are 
said to have rallied and re-animated them. But the 
loss that fell upon them was hea^T' — ^more than a hundred 
men were killed and wounded ; and among them was 
Captain Wyndham, of the 35th, who fell like a brave 
soldier in the unequal fight.* 

Sale halted at Gundamuck. Macnoghten heard- of the 
loss sustained between JugduUuck and Soorkhab, but 
wrote to Maegregor, on the 1st of November, that he 
“hoped the business last reported was the expiring 
effort of the rebels ; ” and that the party would have 
dispersed, and thannahs been re-established. To Major 
Bawlinson he -wrote on the same day, and congratulated 
him on the ti-anquil appearance that affairs had assumed 
in the direction of Candahar. It was now the very day 
that he had fixed upon for his depaiture from Caubul ; 
and still ho did not doubt for a moment that his emanci- 
pation was close at hand. 

* “The only officer killed, Wyndham, a (Xiptain of the 35th Ifati-re 
Infantry, fell nohly. Himself lame &om a hurt, he had dismounted 
at that moment of peril to save the life of a wounded soldier, by 
bearing him irom the combat on his charger. 'VlBien the rear-gnatd 
broke before the onset of the Ghilzyes, Wyndham, unable to keep 
pace with the pimued, tamed, fought^ and, overpowered by num- 
bers, fell beneath the swords and knives of on unsparing foe.” — 
[Calcutta JXeview.] 
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[1841—1842.] 


CHAPTER I. 

[November — ^1841,] 

The Outbreak at Caubul — Approaching Departure of the Envoy — Imme- 
diate Oauees of the Rebellion — ^Death of Sir Alexander Bnmee — 
His Oharacter— Spread of the Insurrection — Indecision of the 
British Authorities. 

Brightly and cheerfully the month of November 
dawned upoi the retiring envoy and his successor. 
Macnaghten was about to lay down the reins of office, 
and turn his face, in a day or tAvo, tOAvards Bombay. 
Bm-nes, rejoicing in the thought of being “ supremo at 
last” (but somewhat disquieted by the silence of govern- 
ment on the subject), Avas stretching out his hand to 
receive the prize he had so long coveted. The one was 
as eager to depart as the other to see tlie departure of his 
chief ; and both were profoimdly impressed with the con- 
viction that the great administrative change was about to 
bo effected under an unclouded sky. 

There Avere others, however, who viewed with different 
eyes the portents tliat were gathering aroimd them— 
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others warned the envoy and Biu'ncs of the dangers- 
of such a confcdei'acy as had boon formed against the- 
British in Afghanistan. Among those was Captain Colin 
Mackenzie, an officer of the Madras army, whose enquir- 
ing and adventurous spirit had prompted him to seek 
sendee in Afghanistan, and who had soon recommended 
liimself to the Envoy by his intelligence and high, 
character for political employment. He told Macnaghten. 
at the end of October that Akbar Khan, the ablest and 
most determined of Dost Mahomed’s sons, had arrived at 
Bamccaii from Bokhara, and that ho sm-cly meditated 
mischief. But the envoy only replied that if it were so, , 
Oosman Khan, the Wnzeer, woidd have known and 
reported the circumstance to him. About the same time, . 
Lioutciiant John Conolly,ayoung relative of Macnaghten, 
and a member of his pei-sonal staff, told him that a rising 
in the city was meditated, and that the shopkeepers knew 
HO well what was coming, that they refused to sell their- 
goods to our people lost they should bo murdered for- 
favouring the Feringhees. 

Among these, also, was Mohun Lai. Before the arrival 
of Captain Maogregor from the Zooi-mut country, he had 
been deputed to aecompany Genei-al Sale’s samp, and on 
his retuj-u to Caubxd, ho had laid the result of his obser-- 
vations, whilst on that e.\pedition, before Sii- Alexander - 
Bunios. Entering fully upon the nature and extent of 
the Confederacy, the Moonshce cm2)hatically declared his- 
opinion that it would be dangeroxis to disregard such 
threatening indications of a coming storm, and that if the • 
conspiracy were not crashed in its infancy, it would be- 
come too strong to be easily suppressed. Buracs replied 
tliat the day had not arrived for his interference — ^that he- 
could not meddle with the arrangements of the Envoy j 
but that Macnaghten would shortly turn his back upon, 
('iiubul, and that measures should then be taken to con- 
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•ciliate the Ghilzyes and Kohistanees, hy raising their 
allowances again to the point from which they had been 
Teduced. On tlio 1st of November, Mohun Lai again 
pressed tlio subject of the hostile confederacy upon the 
expectant minister. Bumes stood up from his chafr, 
-and said, with a sigh, that the time had come for the 
British to leave the countiy ,- * but, on the same evening, 
he congratulated Sir WiUiam Macnaghten on his ap- 
proaching dcpaituro at a period of such profound titin- 
■quillity.t 

* I must give Hohun Lai's own words, is spite of tlieir eccentric 
phraseology; “ On the 1st of Norember,” he writes, “ I saw Sir Alex- 
ander Bumes, and told him that the confederacy has been grown very 
high, and we should fear the consequence. He stood np from his choir, 
mghed, and said he knows nothing but the time has arrived that 
we should leave this country.” — [LMer of Mokwn, Lai to J. S. Colvin, 
January^, 1842. — il/5. Jleeords.] In a letter to another corre- 
spondent^ Mohun Lai makes a similar statement ; and adds that, upon 
the same night, Taj Mahomed called upon Bumes, to no purpose, with 
a like warning : “ On the 1st of November I saw him at evening, and 
informed him, according to the conversation of Mahomed Meerza Khan, 
one great enemy, that the chiefs are contriving plans to stand against 
ns, and therefore it will not be safe to remain without a sufficient 
guard in the city. He replied, that if he were to ask the Snvoy to 
send him a strong gnard, it will show that be wag fearing ; and at the 
-same [time] he made an astonishing speech, by saying that the time is 
not & when we must leave this country. T^j Mahomed, sou of 
-Gholam Mahomed Khan, the Bouranee chief, came at night to him, 
and informed what the chiefa intended to do, hut he turned him out 
under the pretended aspect that we do not care for such things, Onr 
old inend, Naib Sheriff, came and asked him to allow his son, with 
100 men, to remain day and night in his place till the Hhilzye affair is 
swtUed — hut he did not agree.” — [Letter of Mohm, Lai to Dr. James 
Diimea. — IfS. Oorreepondenee.'] 

i* This is stated on the authority of Sir William Macnaghten ; '* I 
may he considered culpable,” he said, in an unfinished memorandum, 
found after his death, “ for not having foreseen the ooming storm ; to 
tills 1- can only reply that others, who bad much better opportunities 
of watching the feelings of the people, had no suspicion of what was 
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On that very evening the hostile chiefs met and deterv 
mined, in conclave, upon the measui’es to be taken for 
the overthrow of the British power in Afghanistan, To- 
rouse the peojde into action by a skilAil use of the king’s 
name, seemed to be the safest com-se of prooedura But 
doubts arose as to whether it were wiser to enlist the 
loyal sympathies of his subjects, or to excite their indig- 
nation against him. It might bo announced, on the one 
hand, that the King had given orders for the destruction 
of the infidels ; or a report might bo spread that he had 
declared his intention of seizing the principal chiefs, and 
sending them jrrisoners to London. It would seem that 
the rebels did both ; and at the same time lulled the 
suspicions of the Envoy by firequent visits to his house, 
and loud assurances of friendship. Abdoollah Khan, 
Aehekzye, announced the certainty of their expatriation 
in a letter to the principal Sirdam, whilst the other object 
was accomplished by forging the King’s seal to a docu- 
ment, ordering the destruction of the Feringhees, on 
rather, forging the document to the seal* Men of 
different tribes and conflicting interests had made 

comiag. The late Sir A. Bumes was with me the evening hefoie the 
insurrection occurred, and it is a singular fact that 4e should have 
congratulated me on m; approaching departure at a season of such pro- 
found tianquillity.” — [Ktpullijhai Paper! of Sir W. S. Afoo* 
nagldcn^ See further illustrations of this subject in Appendix. 

* “The principal rebels,” wrote Sir Williani Maonnghten, in a 
letter to Lord Auckland, of which only a fragment has been recovered; 
“met, on the night before, and [relying] on the inflammable dispori- 
tion of the people of Caubul, they first gave out that it was the order 
of his hlajesty to put all infidels to death, and this, of course, gained 
them a great accession of strength. But his Majesty has behaved 
throughout with the most marked fidelity, judgment, and prudence. 
By forged orders from him for onr destruction, by the well-known 
process of W'-ashing out the contents of a genuinely sealed paper, andt 
substituting their own wicked inventions. * • • * ” (Sentence lefii 
mpetfea.)—[Correapondence of Sir W. It. Macnagklentl. 
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comraou causo against tlie Feringhecs. Barukzye, Po- 
pulzyc, Achokzye, and Gliilzyo chiefs ivero all banded 
togethei’. Why they should have fixed upon that parti- 
cular 2nd of November for the first opeu domonstratiou 
at Caubul it is not easy to conjectura To have -waited 
a few days would have been to have waited for the 
departure of the Envoy, of the General, and of a con- 
siderable body of ti'oops from Afghanistan. The suppo- 
sition, indeed, is, that however widely spread the 
disaffection, -and however extensive the confederacy, the 
first outbreak was not the result of any general oigani- 
sation, but was the movement only of a section of the 
national party. It was too insignificant in itself, and 
there was too little evidence of design in it, to have 
sprung out of any matured plan of action on the part of 
a powerful confederacy. What that confederal^ was may 
be gathered from Macnaghten’s admission, that M'hen, 
early in December, he met the Afghan leaders at a 
Conference, he saw assembled before him the heads of 
nearly all the chief tribes in the country. 

The meeting on the night of the Ist of November -was 
held at the house of Sydat Khan, Alekozye. Foremost 
among the chiefs there assembled was Abdoollah Khan. 
By nature ptoud, cruel, and vindictive, this man was 
smarting under a sense of injuries inflicted upon him by 
the restored Suddozye government, and of insults re- 
ceived from one of Shah Soojah’s British allies. On the 
restoration of the King, Abdoollah Khan had been dis- 
possessed of the chiefship of his tribe, and had ever since 
been retained about the Court, rather as a hostage than 
as a recognised officer of the government. Ever ready 
to promote disaffection and encourage revolt, he had 
seen with delight the rising of the Glulzyes, and dming 
their occupation of the passes had been eagerly' in- 
triguing -with the chiefs. Aware of Abdoollah Khan’s 
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designs, Burucs sent liim an angiy message — ealled him 
a dog — and threatened to recommend Sliah Soojah to 
deprive the rebel of his eaiB. When the chiefs met 
together on the night of the 1st of November, this 
indignity Avas rankling in the breast of the Khan. The 
immediate course to bo pursued came under discussion, 
and he at once proposed that the first overt act of 
violence on the luorrorv should bo an attack on the house 
of the mail who had so insulted him. The proposal 
was aooepted by the assembled chiefs ; but so little did 
they anticipate more than a burst of success at the out- 
set, that not one of them ventured peisonally to take part 
in a movement which they believed would be promptly 
avenged. 

Day had scarcely dawned on the 2nd of November, 
when a rumour reached the cantonments, and was at once 
conveyed to the Mission-house, that there was a com- 
motion in the city. John Conolly, who was to have 
accompanied him to Bombay, was giving directions about 
the packing of some of the Envoy’s chattels, when an 
Afghan rushed wildly in, and announced that there was 
an insurrection in the city. Conolly went out imme- 
diately, heard the firing in the streets, and hastened to 
convey the intelligence to Macnaghten.* ffhe Envoy re- 
ceived it with composure. There ivas nothing in it, ho 
thought, to startle or to dismay a man with soimd nerves 
and a clear understanding. Presently a note was brought 
him from Bumes. It stated that there was great excite- 
ment in the city, especially in the neighbourhood of his 
residence ; but it spoke slightingly of the disturbance, and 
said that it would speedily be suppressed. Assistance, 
however, was sought. Burues wanted military support j 

* Staiemait of Emamv-oottah-Khan — a chupraiiie in the service of 
Lieutenant John Oondtiy. — [itTS. Records.l 
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and Macnaghtcu, still little alarmed by the tidings that 
had reached him, hurried to the quarters of the General. 
It was thought to be only a slight commotion. And so it 
was — at the outset. But before any assistance was sent 
to Bmiies, he had been cut to pieces by an infuriated 
mob. 

The houses of Sir Alexander Burnes and of Captain 
Johnson, the paymaster of the Shah’s troops, were con- 
tiguous to each other in the city. On the preceding 
night. Captain Johnson Imd slept in cantomnonts. The 
expectant Besideut was at home. Beneath his roof was 
his brother. Lieutenant Charles Burnes ; and Lieutenant 
William Broadfoot, an officer of rare merit, who had 
been selected to tiU the office of militaiy secretary to the 
minis ter elect, and had just come in from Charckur to 
enter upon his new duties. It was now the anniversary 
of the day on which his brother had been slain by Dost 
Mahomed’s troopers, in the disastrous affair of Piuivim- 
durrahj and it must have been with some 'melancholy 
recollections of the past, and some dismal forebodings of 
the future, that he now looked down from the upper gal- 
lery of Burnes’s house, upon the augry crowd that was 
gathering beneath it. 

Before dayligfit on that disastrous morning a friendly 
Afghan scught admittance to Burncs’s house, eager to 
warn him of the danger with which he was encompassed, 
A plot had been liatchcd on the in-cccding night j and 
one of its first objects was said to be the assassination of 
the new Besideut. But Biunes had not hing but incredu- 
lity to retm-n to such friendly warnings. The man went. 
The insurgents were gathering. Then came Oosman 
Khan, the Wuzeer, crossing Brnmes’s threshold, with the 
same ominous story on his lips. It was no longer per- 
mitted to the English officer to ivrap himself up in an 
unpenetrable cloak of scepticism. Already was there a 
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stir in tlie streets. Already was an excited populace 
assembling beneath his windows. Earnestly the Afghan 
minister spoke of the dimgcr, and implored Bumes to 
leave his house, to accompany him to the Balia Hissar, 
or to seek safety in cantonments. The Englishman, deaf 
to these appeals, confident that he could quell the tumult, 
and scorning the idea of quitting his post, rejected the 
fidendly counsel of the Wuzeer, and remained to face the 
fury of the mob. 

But even to Alexander Bumes, incredulous of immi- 
nent danger as he was, it seemed necessary to do some- 
thing. He wrote to the Envoy, calling for support. 
And he sent messengers to AbdooUah Ehan. Two 
chuprassies were despatched to the Achekzyo chief, assur- 
ing him that if ho would restrain the populace from 
violence, every effort would bo made to adjust the 
grievances complained of by the people and the chiefs. 
One only of the messengers returned. He brought back 
nothing but wounds. The message had cost the other 
his life. 

In the meanwhile, from a gaUory in the upper part of 
his house, Burncs was haranguing the mob. Beside him 
wore Ins brother and his friend. The crowd before his 
house increased in number and in fury. Some were 
thirsting for blood j others were greedy only for plunder. 
He might as well have addressed himself to a herd of 
savage boasts. Angry voices were lifted up in reply, 
clamoring for the lives of the English officers. And 
too surely did they gain the object of their desii'es, 
Broadfoot, who sold his life deoi-ly, was the first to fall. 
A bivU struck him on the chest j and the dogs of the city 
devoured his remains. 

It was obvious now that nothing was to be done by 
expostulation ; nothing by forbearance. The violence of 
the mob was increasing. That which at first had been an 
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insignificaut crowd had now become a great mriltitude. 
The treasiuy of the Shah’s paymaster was before them j 
and hundreds who had no wrongs to redress and no 
political animosity to vent, rushed to the spot, hungering 
after the spoil which lay so temptingly at haud. The- 
streets were waving with a sen of heads ; and the opposite 
houses were alive with people. It was uo longer possible- 
to look uuappalled upon tiat feaifnl assemblage. A party 
of the insurgents had set fire to Bumcs’s stables ; * had. 
forced their way into his garden j and were calling to him 
to come down. His heart now sank within him. Ho saw 
clearly the danger that beset him — saw that the looked- 
for aid from the cautoumcnt had failed him in the hour of 
his need. Nothing now was left to him, but to appeal 
to the avarice of his assailants. He offered them large- 
sums of money, if they would only spare his own and his. 
brother’s life. Their answer was a repetition of the sum- 
mons to “ come down to the garden.” Charles Bumes and. 
a party of chuprassieswere, at this time, firing on the mob. 
A Mussulman Caslunerian, who had entered the house,, 
swore by the Koran that if they would cease firing upon 
the iusurgents, he would convey Burues and his brother 
through the garden in safety to the Kuzzilbash Fort. 
Disgirising himself in some articles of native attire, Burnes. 
accompanied the man to the door. He had stepped but a 
few paces into the garden, -when his conductor called out 
with a loud voice, “ This is Seknndcr Burues !” t The 
infuriated mob fell upon him with frantic energy. A 
frenzied moollah dealt the first murderous blow; and in a 
minute the work was complete. The brothers were cut 


* Hyder Khan, -who had been cutwal of the city, and had been re- 
moved through Bumes’s instrumeBtality, is said to have brought fueli 
for the purpose from some contiguous Imumams or baths, 
i* Statement of BoakSingJt, a chuprume inSirA. Bumes'a eervice. 
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to pieces by tlic Afghan knives.* Jfaib ShcriiF, true to 
the last, buried their mutilated remains. 

So fell Alexander Bnrnes. In the vigour of his years 
— in the jii’idc of life — within a few feet of the goal 
which ho had long held so steadily in view. It has been 
said that ho jiredioted tho commg storm ; and by others 
again that he refused to see it. He may have warned 
others ; but he rejected all warning himself. It was only 
in keeping with tho character of tho man that ho should 
have been subject to such fluctuations of feeling and 
opinion. Sometimes sanguine; sometimes desponding — 
sometimes confident; sometimes credulous — he gave to 
fleeting impressions all tho importance and seeming per- 
manency of settled convictions, and imbued snrroimding 
objects with tho coloiu's of his own varying mind. At 
one time, ho could discern with intuitive sagacity the 
hidden dangers besetting our position in Afghanistan, 
and illiLStrato his views with an impressive cavnestuess 
which caused him to be regarded by his official superior 
as a wildly speculative alarmist. At another, when 
destinction was impeudmg over his head — when the 
weapon was shaipened to immolate him — he saw nothing 
hut security and peace ; and turned away from the warn- 
ings of those who would liave saved hii^, with an incredu- 
lous smile upon his lips. This instability was a grievous 
fault; and grievously he answered it. But though un- 
stable, lie w'as not insincere. If he deceived others, ho 
first of all deceived himself If he gave utterance to 
conflicting opinions, they were all his opinions at the time 
of their bii-th. He was a man of an eager impulsive 
temperament; the slightest vicissitudes of tho political 

* This is Bawh Siagti's statement. He soys ; “ His hrother, Gap- 
tain Biirnes, vent out with him, and was killed dead before Sir Alex- 
ander.** Mohun Lai says that Charles Bumes a*as killed before his 

hrother went dovu to the garden. 
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atmosphere readily affected his morcm-ial nature ; and he 
did not always think before he spoke. Hence it is that 
such varying opinions have been attributed to him — all 
perhaps witli cipial trutli. A passing cloud, or a transient 
gleam of sunsliine, and Afghanistan was either in the 
throes of a deadly convulsion, or lai)pod in heavtiiJy repose. 

It was the hard fate of Alexander Bumes to be over- 
rated at the outset aud imdcr-iatod at the close of his 
career. It may ho doubted whether justice has yet been 
rendered him — whether, on the one hand, what was 
innately and intrinsically good in him has boon amply 
recognised, and whether on the other, the accidental 
circumstances of his position hivvc been sufficiently taken 
into account. From the veiy commencement of the 
Afghan expedition Buruos U'as placed in a situation calcu- 
lated neither to develop the better nor to correct the woree 
part of his eharactcr. In liis own words, indeed, he was in 
“ the most nondescript of situations.” Ho had little or no 
power. Ho had no supreme aud indepoudeut control of 
affairs ; nor had he, like other political assistants, any 
detached employment of a subordinate character; but was 
an anomalous appendage to the British mission, looking 
out for the chanac of succession to the upper scat. In 
such a position he felt uuciisy aud unsettled; ho lived 
rather in the future tlian in the present ; and chafed under 
the lefleotiou that whilst, in all that lelatod to the manage- 
ment of public affaire, he was au absolute cypher at the 
Afghan court, much of the odimn of unpopular acts 
descended upon him ; and that much of the discredit of 
failm-o would attach to him if the measmes, which he 
was in nowise permitted to shape, were not crowned with 
success. There is reason to think that if fairer scope had 
been allowed for the display of his abilities, aud a larger 
amount of responsibility had descended upon him, he 
would have shone with a brighter and a steadier light, and 
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left behind him a still more honourable name. His talents 
■were great ; his energies were great. What he lacked ■was 
stability of character. Power and responsibility would 
have steadied him. He would have walked with a firmer 
step and in a straighter course under a heavier bmden of 
political duties. As it was, all the eimronments of his life 
at Caubul were t^’o surely caleulated to unhinge and 
unbalance even a more steadfast mind. It is right that 
all these things should be taken into accoiuit. It is right, 
too, that it should never be forgotten by those who would 
form a coiToct estimate of the character and career of 
Alexander Burnes, that both have been misrepresented in 
those collections of state papers which are supposed to 
fimiish the best materials of history, hut which are often 
in reality only one-sided compilations of garbled docu- 
ments — counterfeits, which the ministerial stamp forces 
into currency, defrauding a present generation and handing 
•down to posterity a chain of dangerous lies. 

Bnmes and his companions fell There was a great 
plimder of property. The treasury of Cap^taiu Johnson, 
the Shah’s imymaster, was sacked. Thirsting for gold, 
and thirsting for blood, the insurgents undermined the 
walls and burnt the gateway of the house ; then falling, 
like wild beasts, on aU whom they met, and slaughtering 
■guards and seivants — men, women, and children, alike, in 
their indiscriminate fury — they glutted themselves with 
the treasure,* and to complete their work of mischief, 
burnt aU the records of the office. The noise in the city 
was now growing louder and louder. The midtitude was 
swelling in numbers, and waxing more terrible in excite- 
ment and -wratli. But stiU no measures were taken to 
quell the riot or chastise the rioters ; no troops wore 

* “ A lakh and seventy thousand rupees (17,OOOZ.) of public money, 
besides my private property, amounting to upwards of ten thousand 
Tupees .” — [Captain 7o&?ison’) Jaaimal. — MS, JRecordi.] 
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poured into the city; no British officer led his battalions 
to the charge, or opened upon the enemy with a shower 
of linansworable grape. The escort, at Bunics’s house, 
held for some time in painful inactivity l)y his misplaced 
forbearance, had fought with a desperate energy, which, 
in the end, cost them their lives : and the guard at the 
pay-office, with scarcely less constancy and courage, had 
protected their charge until overwhelmed by the rush of 
their assailants, and slaughtered almost to a man. What 
icould these little bands of loyal men do against the surg- 
ing multitude that flooded the streets ? Emboldened by 
impunity, the licentious crowd pushed on to new deeds of 
murder and rapine; and soon the whole city was in a roar 
••of wild tumultuous excitement. Shops were gutted ; 
houses were biuned ; men, women, and children, in the 
Tesidcnces of our officers, noixed up in indiscriminate- 
-slaughter ; — and all this witli six thousand British troops 
within half an hour’s march of the rebellious city. 

From the Balia Hissar the King looked down upon the 
■disturbed city beneath him. But even from that com- 
manding position little could be seen of what was going on 
below ill the nanw winding streets, which scarcely pre- 
-seutod more tlyin an expanse of flat house-tops to the 
gazei-s from above. A report had been industriously pro- 
pagated that the insurgent movement had been favoumd, 
.if not directed, by the monarch himself ; but his conduct 
at this moment was not such ns to give colour to the 
•suspicion, which soon begsui to shape itself in the minds 
of his British supporters, and which has not even now 
been dislodged. He was agitated, panic-struck, but not 
paralysed. The only movement made, on that ill-omened 
November morning, to crush the insurrection at its bu’th, 
was made by the King himself. He sent out a ingiment 
of Hindostanee troops — that regiment which was still 
•commanded by the Indo-Briton adventurer Campbell, who 
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liail rendered Shah Soojah good serviue in his attempt to 
expel the Barukzyo Smlai-s.® Futtch Juug and the 
AViizcer went -with them. Tliej' moved do-mi vith some 
spirit upon the city ; but shajied their com'se with such 
little wisdom that they were soon in disastrous flight. 
They should have moved along the base of the hill to the 
outer extremity of the short thoroughfare in which 
Bimies’s house was situated. But instead of this they 
attempted to make their way through the heart of the 
city, and wore soon entangled with their guns in its 
narrow, intricate streets. Thirs emhan-assod, they were at 
the mercy of the enemy. They lost, it was said, two 
hundred of their number,t were compelled to abandon 
their guns, and were soon to be seen hurrying back, a 
disorderly rabble, to the shelter of the Balia Hissar. 

In the mean while, Brigadier Shelton, with a body of 
infnntiy and artilleiy, had made his way to the Balia 
Hissar, and airivcd in time to cover the retreat of Camp- 
bell’s regiment, and to save the guns from the grasp of the 
enemy. “ Soon after my arrival,” says the Brigadier in 
liis nanutive of these proceedings, “ wounded men were 
coming in from tlie city. I was then informed that they 
belonged to the King’s Hindostaneo Pultun, which his 
Majesty had sent into tlie city with two six-poimders. I 
despatched the light company of the 5-tth N.I. to the gate 
of the Balia Hissar leading into the town, and soon after 
the remainder of tlic King’s Pultun and the two guns were 
driven in. Tlie latter they were obliged to abandon, 

* In 18.34.— [See Saab 7., C?iapter V/I.] 

+ This, however, in all prohability is a very exaggerated statement. 
There were, probably, not more than two or three hundred people in 
the Gaubul bazaars opposing the march of the regiment. Eye- 
witnesses affirm that the latter fonght with little gallantly on this 
occasion. It is said, too, that Futteh Juug, instead of encouraging the 
Hindostanees, encouraged the insurgents. 
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fortunately sufficiently under the wall to enable me to 
prevent the enemy from getting possession ; but too near 
the houses for me to bring them in. I disposed a covering 
party accordingly, but on the enemy’s opening his fire, 
the Shah’s men rushed back into the gateway, and thus 
abandoned the enterprise.” “ I mention this,” adds tlio 
Brigadier, “because it was said his Majesty was implicated 
in exciting the rebeUiou — for in such case he never would 
have made so noble an effort, and tlie only one that was 
made to strike at the root.”* 

On that day nothing else was done. Deserted by his 
pemonal attendants in the horn: of danger, Shah Soojah 
seems to have sunk into a pitiable state of dejection and 
alarm. The defeat of his Hindostanecs had given a 
deeper shade to his despondency; he was uicapable of 
acting for himself or of offering coimsol to others, and 
all. who sought his presence were stnick by the anxious 
expression of his countenance and the feeble petulance 
of his manner. Notliiug effective had been done, and 
nothing more was to bo done at all on that memorable 
day — General Elphinstonc had been talking about to- 
nioiTOw, when he should have been acting to-day. And 
so the evening ^f the 2nd of November fell upon an 
irritable people, established and fortified in resistance by 
the indecision of the authorities, against whom they had 
erected themselves, and the inactivity of the amiy by which 
they might have been crushed. 

It is the common opinion of all competent autjhoiities 
that a prompt and vigorous movement, on tlic morning of 
the 2nd of November, would have strangled the insurrec- 
tion at its bu-th. The Afgiians freely admitted this. A 
Popul^e chief who was present at the meeting at Sydat 
Khan’s house on the night of the 1st of November, told 


• Statcuent of Brigadier Shdlon, — MS, Beeordt. 
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Major Kawlinsou that not one of the chiefs, who then 
leagued themselves together, ventured to stir fium his 
house imtil the afternoon of the following day. They 
expected that the first onset — the attack on the houses 
of Bmucs and Johnson — would be successful ; but they 
were under an equally strong conviction that the violence 
would be promptly avenged by the troops from canton- 
ments, and they therefore refrained from committing 
themselves by taking any personal part in the emeiite. 
It seems to have been tlic impression of the majority that 
such an outbreak at the ciipital would oi^erate as a warning 
which the British in Afghanistiin would hardly neglect, and 
that wo should be glad, therefore, to withdraw om- forces 
in the spiing and leave the Douranees to their own 
devices.* “ Not only I, but several other officers,” says 
Captain Johnson, " have spoken to Afghans on the sub- 
ject j there has never been one dissenting voice, that had 
a small party gone into the town prior to the plunder of 
my treasuiy and the murder of Burues, the insiuxection 
would have been instantly quashed. This was also the 
opinion of Cairtain Trevor, at that time living in the 
town.” t Captain Mackenzie lias given an equally emphatic 
opinion to the same ofiect. “ Dining oin expedition into 
Kohistan, under General MacCaskill,” he writes, “ I accom- 
panied it, having been placed by General Pollock in chai’ge 
of Shah-zadah Shapoor and the Kuzzilbash camp. In 
my frequent communications with Khan Sherecu Khan, 
some of the late leaders, and other chiefs of the Kuzzil- 
bash faction, all the circumstances of the late insurrection 
were over and over again recapitulated, one and aU de- 
claring positively that the slightest exhibition of energy 
on om part, in the first instance, more especially in 

* Private Correspondence, 

+ Journal of Captain Johnson. — MS. 
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reinforcing my post and tliat of Trevor, would a,t once 
have decided the KuzzilhaBhes, and all over whom they 
possessed any influence, in. our favour. Khan Shereeu 
Khan also confirmed the idea that an offensive movement 
on the opposite side of the town by Brigadier Shelton, 
had it been made in the early pai-t of the fatal 2nd of 
November, would at once have crushed the insurrection.”® 
Mohmi Lai says, that iii the first instance no more than 
thuiiy men were sent to smround Sir Alexander Bumes’s 
house, and that the rest were drawn thither subsequently 
by the hope of plunder, t Captain Johnson, already quoted, 
adds, “ The mob at the first outbreak did not exceed 
100 men. They however ^eedily increased ; the plim- 
der of my treasiuy, my private property and that of Sir 
Alexander — seeing that no steps were taken to save either 
the one or the other, nor even what was of more value to 
us at that time, the life of Sir Alexander Bm’ues — ^was too 
great a temptation to the inhabitants of Caubul, and when 
300 men would have been sufficient in the momiug to 
have quelled the disturbance, 3000 would not have been 
•adequate in the aftenioou.” % 

* letter &om Captain Colin Slactenrie to lieutenant Eyre. — [Ej/re's' 
Journal.^ m 

f Zeller of Mohan Lai to Mr. Colvat, Private Seci-elanj to the 
Govemor-OenercU. — MS, 

j; Captain Johnson's Jonrnal . — Ejrc says that the conunencement 
of the insurrection was “an attack hy certainly not 300 men on the 
dwellings of Sir Alexander Barnes and Captain Johnson.” The pre- 
cise nnmher of the rioters, at the commencement of the outbreak, is 
of little consequence. All are agreed in opinion as to the insignificance 
of the moTement, and the fiunlity with which it might have been sup- 
pfessed. It seems probable that, as Mohun lal says, there were only 
some thirty men there by previous concert, but that the number was 
swelled by accidental rioters, moved by the greed of plunder. To the 
•evidence already adduced in the text, may be added that of lalla 
Ghmgadeen, a hospital gomaatah (or steward) attached to Captain 
Johnson’s establishment, who says, “ For three or four days, it was 
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The (question, then — iuid it Is one of the giavost tluat 
cau be asked in the entire course of this historical inq^uiiy 
— is, hov; came it that an msurreetionarj' movement, 
which might have been crashed at the outset by a handful 
of men, was suffered to grow into a great revolution ? It 
is a question not to be answered hastily — not to be 
answered at aU without the citation of all available m-i- 
dcnce. It is fortunate that at least the facts of the case 
;ue to be juscertained with sufficient distinctness. It is 
ceitiiin that, on the fii-at receipt <<f authentic intelligence 
of the outbreak in the city, Macnaghten repaired to 
Jilphinstone’a qu, artel's to st'ok military aid. Shelton, in 
lii.s naiTativc, says, that ruucli valuable time was lost at 
the outset. “ The Envoy,” he wiitcs, “ must have had 
notice by 7 a.m., so that much valuable time was, I fear, 
lost by remaining quietly at home, receiving i-eports, 
instead of acting promptly and with decision.” * But the 
imputation is not warranted by the real facts of the case. 
“ On the morning of the 2ud of November” — such is the 
evidence of the Envoy himself — “ I was infoi-med that the 
town of Caul ml was in a state of commotion ; and shortly 
afterwards I received a note from Lieutenant-Colonel Sir 
A. Burncs, to the effect that liis liousc vsis besieged, and 
begging for as.sistance. 1 immediately went to General 
Elphinstmio.” f General Elpliiustouo himself says : “ On 
the 2nd of November, at half-past 7 A.M., I was told by 

the geaeraL belief that there was no furmiclable foe to contend against 
— ^perliaps merely a small body, similar to a gang of deeoiUs. If at 
this time an attack bad been made npou tbc city, it would bare been 
well. One ‘pultvm’ would have been enough. The people were in 
great terror, and said every moment, ‘They are coming — they are 
coming.’ iJecorda.] 

* I’rivate Correipondmee of Brigadier ShtHton; near Catdiul, Mag 
28(/t. — [MS. Jiecords.] 

+ Sir William Macnagkea’s Report to the Secretary of GovemmeiU. 
Left mifinuhed at hit death. — [ilfS. Recordi.'] 
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Colonel Oliver that the city was in a groat fei'ment, and 
shortly after the Envoy came and told me that it was in a 
state of insurrection, but that he did not think much of 
it, and tliat it woidd shortly subside.”* Captain Johnson, 
too, writes that, on receiving in cantonments intelligence 
of the outbreak, he went to report what he had heard to 
Captain Laivrence, military secretary to the Envoy. “ The 
latter,” he adds, “ had just received a note from Burncs 
on the subject, and was on the way to the General’s.” 
Thus it is established that Macnaghteu lost no time in 
seeking the advice and assistance of the militaiy com- 
mander. 

Let us next see what was the iTsult of the visit to the 
General. “ I suggested,” siiys Macnaghten, “ that Briga- 
dier Shelton’s force should proceed to the Balia Hissar, 
thence to operate as might seem expedient; that the 
remaining troops should bo concentrated in the canton- 
ments, and placed in a state of defence, and assistance, if 
possible, sent to Sir A. Bmnes. Before Brigadier Shelton 
coidd reach the Balia Hissar, the town had attained such 
a state of ferment that it was deemed impi-acticablo to 
penetrate to Sir A. Bui'nes’s residence, which was in the 
centre of the city.” 

General Elphinstonc’s report is mcagro and unsatis- 
factory, and does not even allude to any supposed ex- 
pediency of supporting Sir ..Vlcxauder Bmnes : — " It was 
proposed,” he says, “that Brigiidicr Shelton, with two 
regiments and guns, should proceed to the Balia Hissar ; 
and the Envoy sent his militaiy secretary, Captain Law- 
rence, to intimate his wishes, and obtain the King’s 
•sanction to this measm'C, the Balia Hissar being con- 
sidered a commanding position, and the fittest route to 
•enter the city. .... The troops, horse artillery 


Heport of Major-Gemrul Elphxnttone, 
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(foviT guns), with a company of tho 44th Foot, the Shalfs 
6th Infantry, and a wing of the 54tli N. I., moved under 
Brigadier Shelton, aboirt twelve o’clock, into the Balia 
Hissar; the rest of the troops were concentrated in 
cantonments, which arrangements occupied the rest of 
the day.” 

Brigadier Shelton’s report is much more expheit and 
intelligible. It throw’s a flood of light on some of the 
dai’k places ; — “ On tho morning of the 2nd November,” 
says tho Brigadier, “ I passed imdor the city wall about 
seven o’clock, when tho cavahy grass-cutters, who were in 
tho habit of going through the town for their gi’ass, told 
me that the city gate was shut, and that they could not 
get in. All was quiet at this time ; and I rode home, 
thinking some robbery might have taken place, and that 
tlie gate might have been sliut to prevent the escape of 
tho thieves. About eight or nine o’clook various reports 
were in circulation, and botween nine and ten I got a note 
from General Elphinstone, i-eporting a disturbance in the 
city, and desiring me to prepare to march into the Balia 
Hissar, with three companies 54th N. I., the Shah’s 6th 
Infantry, and four guns, all I had in com^ (the remainder 
of my brigade having been called into cantonments). I 
soon after got another, tolling me not to go, as tho King 
objected to it. I replied to this note, that if there w’as 
an insiUTection in the city, it was not a moment for inde- 
cision, and recommended him at once to decide upon what 
measures ho would adopt. The answ’er to this was, to 
march immediately into the Balia Hissar, where I woidd 
receive fuitlier instructions fiajm the Envoy’s militaiy 
Becrctniy, whom I should find there. Just as I waa 
marching off, a noto came from tho latter person to halt 
for fm’thcr orders. I then sent in the engineer officer to 
see tho cause ; but he was cut Uown by an Afghan, in 
dismounting from his horse, just outside the square, where 
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his Majesty ivos sitting. Soon after this the secretary 
himself came with orders to proceed. I then marched in, 
when the King asked me, as well as I could understand, 
who sent me, and what I came thei’c for.* ” He was not, 
indeed, allowed to operate upon the distm-bed city. AH 
that, cu’cumstanced as he was, Shelton could do, was to 
cover the reteat of the Shah’s Hindostanees, who had 
been sent out, as wo have seen, against the insurgents, 
and been disastrously beaten. 

It is obvious, therefore, that Brigadier Shelton must be 
acquitted of aU blame. He recommended, on the morning 
of the 2nd of Hovember, prompt and decisiTO measm-es, 
but he was not empowered to cany them into effect. 
The responsibitity rests with the Envoy and the General, 
and must be equally shai’ed between them. , It does not 
appear that either recognised the necessity of a prompt 
Attack upon the disturbed qxiarter of the city. The 
Envoy, always considerate and humane— sometimes to a 
point of weakness — deshod to spare the inhabitants of 
Caubul those dreadful scenes of plunder and violence 
which ever follow the iuciu'sion of a body of retributive 
troops into an offending city. But such tender mercies are 
often cruel. In such cases the most vigorous measures 
are commonly the most humane. It is hard to say how 
much human life would have been saved if, early on the 
2nd of November, a few companies of iufautiy and a 
couple of guns had been despatched to that portion of the 
city where Sir Alexander Biunies and his companions were 

* hetter of Brigadier ShcUon ; May 28, 1842. — [ATS. — 

The engineer officer sent hy Shelton to the Bnlla Eissar was Lieutenant 
Sturt, who hod been despatched to the Brigadier’s camp, at Seeah 
Snngh, with instructions firom General Blphinstone, and arrived there 
ahont nine o’clock. So writes Lady Sale. Brigadier Shelton’s report con- 
firms the accuracy of that portion of Lady Sale’s narrative — Phased, it 
is to be presumed, upon the information of loeutenant Sturt. 
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standing at bay before a contemptible rabble, ■which 'iFOuld 
have melted a'way at the approach of a handful of regular 
troops. 

Biu'ues did not believe the outbreak to bo a formidable 
one ; Macnaghten did not believe it to be a formidable 
one ; and Elphinstone -was entirely swayed by the opinions 
of liis political associates. Hence came tlie indecision 
and inactivity, which Wei's attended with such disastrous 
reisults. Burnea and Macnaghten were right up to a 
certain point ; but aU beyond was lameuta,bly 'wi'ong. 
The outbreak was not formidable in itself ; but it was 
certain, in such “ ticklish times,” * vciy soon to become 
foimidablc. There arc seasons when slight indications of 
unrest, such as might commonly be disregarded, assume 
a portentous and alai'ming aspect, and demand all the 
vigilance and energy of the custodians of the public safety. 
Such a season had now airivcd ; the minds of the peoiile 
were in a feverish, inflammable state, and it roquu-ed veiy 
little to bring on a dangerous pai'oxysm of irrepressible 
violence and disorder. Macnaghten was unwilling to 
believe that the chiefs were connected with those October 
disturbances which had blocked up the passes between 
Caubul and Jcllalabad, and thought thi^ the Ghilzye 
rising was of a local, accidental chai-acter, with which the 
Caubulecs had no connection, and in ■which they took no 
interest ; but Brigadier Shelton has declared his conviction 
that the majority of the insurgents who took possession of 
the passe.s ivcrq scut out from the city, and that many of 
them passed through his camp at Seoah Sungh.t 

Be this as it may, it is very certain .that even an inci- 
dental outbreak in the city of Caubul ought not, at such 

* See the expression of the Envoy, in a letter quoted in the Ap- 
pendix. 

t Letttrfrom, Brigadier S/ieltm, May 28, 1842. — [ilfS. BeewiLt. 
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a season, to have been regarded as a matter of light 
concern. But an attack upon the residence of a high 
political fimctionaiy could, in nowise, be looked upon as 
an incidental outrage, proceeding neither from political 
causes, nor conducing to 2>olitical rcsidts. It was an 
emergency, indeed, that called for piromptitude of action, 
unrestrained cither by short-sighted considerations of 
humanity or feelings of official delicacy and resciTe. Too 
anxious to conciliate the wishes of the King, the Envoy 
forbore from all aggressive mcasin'es until his Majesty had 
been consulted ; and when he leamt that Campbell’s regi- 
ment had been sent out against the insurgents, he believed 
that the insuirection would be siieedily j>ut down. But 
in such a crisis the British minister might have acted, 
without any breach of official I'ectitudc, on his own inde- 
pcucleut judgment, and taken ui)on liimself to decide at 
once what was host, not only for the King, whom English 
money and English arms wore sn2)2>oi'ting on his throne, 
but for what was of infinitely more importance, the honour 
of the British nation. 

It is not difficult to understand these restraining in- 
fluences ; but when all due allowance is made for them, 
it must still bo»admittcd that at s\ich a time, under such 
■circumstances, nothing short of a 2irompt movement upon 
the disturbed quarter of the city should have been coun- 
selled by the Envoy and ordered by the General. There 
is nothing, indeed, but the impracticability of the move- 
ment that can be' urged in extenuation of its neglect. 
The Envoy has declared that, by the time Brigadier 
Shelton had reached the Balia Hissarj it was impracticable 
for a body of troops to penetrate to the neighbourhood of 
Buincs’s house. But what was impracticable then was 
not impracticable some time before j and Shelton would 
have reached the Balia Hissor much sooner, but for the' 
respect shown to the wishes of the King, the delay in 
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ascertaining those wishes, and the vacillating orders which 
his Majesty thought fit to issue on this momentous 
occasion. The attack on the city should have been made 
some horn’s earlier in the day. The movement may have 
been impracticable after the hour when Shelton reached 
the Balia Hissar ; but why was it not made hefore ? The 
only point to be decided by the Envoy and the General 
was, what body of troops — whether fi-om Shelton’s cam 2 > 
or cantonments — could be most expeditiously despatched 
to the disturbed quarter of the town, and most effectually 
suppress the distru’bnnce ? But instead of du’ccting all 
his thoughts to this one great object, the Envoy thought 
about the wishes of the Shah and the comforts of the 
people ; whilst the General, too glad to bo saved the 
trouble of thinking at all, readily adopted Macnaghten’s 
opinions, and believed that the fires which had broken out 
in the city might he left to die out by themselves. 

StUl it must be remembered, on tho other hand, that 
wise after tho event, wo are passing sentence on the con- 
duct of men who had not then tho full informtytion which 
lights us to a more correct decision ; and that if they- had 
dragooned down the insmTeotion at the outset, destroying 
innocent life and valuable property, they ^ould certainly, 
by one pai’ty at least, have been impeached as incapable 
and dangerous alarmists. It would, not improbably have 
been said, that they had by a precipitancy, as mischievous 
as it was uncalled for, tinned friends into enemies, confi- 
dence into mistrust, repose into irritation, and sown broad- 
cast the seeds of future rebellion over .^e whole length 
and breadth of the land 
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[Novamber, 1841.]' 

Frogreas of tlie InaurreoUon — Attempted Movement on the City — 
Attack on Mahomed ShetiS’s Fort — Iiose of the Commiaeariat 
Fort — Captain Mackenaie'a Sefence — Capti^ of Mahomed Sheriff’s 
Fort — Aitampta to corrupt the Enemy. 

On tills disastrous 2nd of November, the British autho- 
rities in the Caubul cantonments, instead of acting to-day, 
hod, I have said, been talking about doing something- 
to-morrow. That sometliing was a coiyoint movement 
from the cantonments and tho BaUa Hissor on the Lahore 
gate of the city. “ We must see,” -vvTOte Eljjhinstone to 
Macnaghten, “ what the morning brings, and then think 
what can bo done.” Tho morning -was one of early bustle 
and activity throughout the British cantonment. Before 
day had broken, tho drums beat to arms. Intelligence 
had come in that a large body of men wore marching over- 
tho Seeah Sungh hills. They wore believed to bo enemies, 
but they proved to be friends. The 37 Eegimeut of Native 
Infantry had been called in from Koord-Caubul on the 
preceding day ; and it had made good its march, in tho 
face of no feeble .opposition, bringing in its baggage and 
its sick in an orderly manner, very creditable to the 
commanding officer.* Two guns of the mountain-train 
accompanied the regiment. Any addition to the canton- 
ment force was valuable at such a time ; and tho 37th 


Miyor Ciiffitha. 
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Regiment was regarded as one of the best in the service. 
Still, although when our resources were thus increased, a 
movement was made upon the citj-, so small a force was 
sent out that it was compelled to retreat. 

The movement, such as it was — the firat attempted by 
tlic British troops — ^was made three houi-s after noon. The 
enemy had by this time increased mightily in numbers. 
Tlionsauds, long ripe for revolt, were now ready to declare 
tlicmsclves on the side of the national party. AH the 
surrounding villages poured in tlioir tributaries,'' and 
swelled the great tide of insim-ectiou. At noon, on the 
preceding daj% tho road betiveen the cantonments and the 
city had been scarcely passable ; and now aU this inter- 
vening ground was alive with :m augiy enemy. In the 
face of a hostile multitude, it was little likely that a weak 
detachment could penetrate into tho city. The party 
sent out on tliis hazardous seiwice, under Major Swayne, 
consisted of one company of H. M.'s i4th Regiment, two 
companies of tho 5th Native Infantry, and two horso 
artillery guns. Tho whole affair Wi'Js a failure. The only ’ 
fortunate circumstance was that this feeble detachment 
retired in good time. Owing to some misconception of 
orders, no jiarty had been detached to «o-operato with 
them from the Balia Hissar ; and if they had forced their 
way to the Lahore gate of the city, the whole detachment 
would have been out to pieces. As it was; the party was 
fired upon from the Kohistan gate, near which it ought 
not to have gone ; t and it was soon only too obvious that 

“As soon,” sajs Motan Iial, in a letter to tfr. Colvin, “as the 
nvu'dcr of Sir Alexander (whose name was awfully respected), and 
the pillage of treasure was known in the adjacent villages, it brought 
next d.ay thousands of men under the standard of the rebels.” — [itfiS. 
Jltcords.'\ * i’’ 

J 

t It would seem that the party, , instead of taking the shortest 
and safest route to the Lahore gate, took the longest and the, most 
dangerous. 
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a further advance, iu the face of such au enemy, •would ho 
a profitless sacrifice of life. Major Swayno brought back 
his detachment, aud so ended the first attempt to opoiute 
upon the city. 

It is hard to say -why a stronger force, ■ndth a fair allow- 
ance of cavalry, wiis not sent out in the first instance ; or 
why, on the return of Swayne’s weak detachment, it was 
not reinforced and sent out against the enemy. There 
was daylight enough left to do good execution with au 
adequate force, adequately commanded. But the evening 
of this day, like that of the preceding one, closed iu upon an 
inactive aud dispirited British force, aud an undisciplined 
enemy emboldened by impmiity aud flushed with success. 

The aspect of .affairs now became more threatening. 
Before noon, on the preceding day, the Envoy and his 
family had vacated the Eosidcncy, and sought a more 
Boouro .asylum within the walls of the cantonments, Now 
preparations were being made to place those cantonments 
in a state of defence. This vas no easy matter. The 
■works were of “ frightful extent ; ” aud demanded a much 
larger body of troops and greater inmibel’ of gims, than 
were at the disposal of the General, to defend them even 
against the “ cogtcmptiblo enemy” th.at was now collecting 
around them. It wiis not long after the commencement 
of the outbreak, before Lieutenant Eyre, the ordnance 
commissariat officer, had placed every available gun in 
position. But the w.ant of artillery iu this oonjunctm-e 
was soon lamentably .apparent. There liad, at no time, 
been a sufficiency of this important arm j but one portion 
of the miserable allowance was now with Sale’s force, 
another m the Balia Hissar, aud the wretched remnant 
was in cantonments. 

It was impossible now any longer to dose one’s eyes 
against the real state of aftah-s. They "were growing 
rapidly worse and worse. The Envoy sate down to his 
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■desk and wrote importunate letters to Captain Macgvegor, 
urging him to bring back Sir Kobert Sale’s force to 
Caubul. At the same time be wrote to Candabar, to 
arrest the march of the troops that were about to return 
to India, and to despatch them with all speed to bis relief. 
Nothing came of these mandates but disappointment. It 
would have been better if the Caubul force had trusted 
■wholly to itself. 

The next day was one of more appaUing disaster. It 
brought to light a new evil that tlireatcncd destruction 
to the helcagured force. The commissariat fort — the 
magasiiic iu which all the stores, on which om’ troops 
depended for subsistence, were garnered up — w.as outside 
the cantonment Trails. It rras situated about 400 yards 
from the south-west bastion of the cantonment. On the 
preceding day, tho detaclunont in charge of the fort had 
been raised to a subaltoni’s guard of eighty men. It was 
now thro.atencd by the ouomy. Another fort, still nearer 
cantonments, known as Mahomed Sheriff’s Fort, -was 
aheady in possession of a hostile garrison ; * and tho , 
King’s gardens, between ■which .and the cantonments this 
fort was situated, wore swaging with tho insurgents. 
The commmiicatious between the Britijli cantonments 
and the commissariat fort were thus intercciited by the , 
enemy ; and the position of the slender guai'd posted for 
tlic defence of the latter was ■therefore one of imminent 
peril. Tlio enemy laid siege to the fort ; and began to 
mine beucatli tho ■walls. Surrounded as he ■was by a for 
superior force, and seeing no possibility of rojjelling tho 
assiiults of the enemy^. Lieutenant 'W^aixen, who com- 
manded the guard, officially reported the danger of his 


* General Elphinstohe lui^, on the preceding day, expressed his 
desire to garrison this fort jrith on# own troops ; hut Sir William 
hlacnaghten declared that it ■would sot he politic to do so. 
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position ; and set forth that, unless reinforced, he should 
bo obliged to abandon his post. The letter was conveyed 
to the General, who ordered out two companies of the 
44th Eegimcnt,- under Captains Swaync and Eobiuson, to 
reinforce the paity at the commissariat fort, or enable 
them to evacuate it in safety.® They had not proceeded 
far, when the enemy, posted in Mahomed Sheriff’s Fort 
opened upon them with deadly execution. The gaffing 
fire of the concealed marksmen checked their progi-ess. 
Captains Swayne and Eobinson wore shot dead. Other 
officers wore wounded. There seemed to be no chance of 
success. To -move onward would only have been to expose 
the detachment to ceitain destruction. The officer upon 
whom the command of the party had devolved, deter- 
mined, therefore, to abandon an cntciprise from which, 
nothing but fmther disaster could arise. He brought 
back his party to cantonments ; and so another failmn 
was added to the list. 

Another was soon to bo recoi-dod against us. In the 
course of the afternoon, the General determined to try the 
■effect of sending out a party, consisting mainly of cavahy, 
to enablo'Lieutenant'VVan'en to ovacuatethe commissariat 
fort. But this party suffered more severely than the pre- 
ceding one, FAm the loopholes of Mahomed Sheriff’s 
Fort — from every tree in the Shali’s garden — from what- 
ever cover of wood or masomy was to bo foimd — ^the, 

* General Elpliinetone speaks of this party as a reinforcement. He 
•says ; ^*0n tlie 4tli instant onotlier attempt to tbrovr in reinforce* 
ments failed. Qlke troops employed sniFered considerably, particularly 
the 5th OavaJry.” Two difTerent attempts ore here mixed up together. 
Captain Johnson sayS, that the first wa4 an attempt to reinforce Lieu- 
tenant Warren ; but tliat the second, on which the 5th Gayalry .were 
employed, was ant^empt to bring off'the commissariat guard. Lieu- 
tenant Eyre and Lady Sale speak of movements in the light of 
efforts made to enable Lieutenant Warren to abandon his position. It 
m certain that the second was. 
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Afghan marksmen poured, with unerring aim, then: deadly 
fire upon our advancing troops. The unseen euemj' was ‘ 
too strong for our sliglit detachment. The troopers of the 
5th Cavaliy fell in nunibei'S beneath the fire of the Afghan 
matchlocks. The forward movement was checked. The 
party retreated; and again the enemy gathered new 
corn-age from the contemplation of our reverees. 

In the mean whUe, it had become known to the com- 
missariat ofiiccra that tlio Genei-al contemplated the 
abandonment of the fort, in which not only our grain, but 
om- hospital stores, our sim-its, wine, hocr, ifec., were 
garnered. Dismayed at the thought of a sacrifice that 
must entail destruction on the entu-e force. Captain Boyd, 
the chief commissariat officer, hastened to General Elphin- 
stone’s quarters, and entreated him not to withdi-aw 
Lieutenant Wan-en from the fort, but to reinforce him with 
all possible despatch. The General, ever ready to listen 
to advice, aud soiiiotiinos to take it, hoard all that was 
advanced by the commissariat officer, readily assented to 
its truth, and promised to send out a reinforcement to the > 
fort. But no reinforcement was sent. Night was closing 
in upon the cantonment, and Captain Boyd, to' his bitter 
disappointment, perceived that no preparations were 
making for the promised movement towards the fort. 
Asking Captain Johnson to accompany him, he again jiro- 
ceoded to the Gonorars quarters, where the two officers, 
in cmpliatic language, pointed out the terrible results of 
the sacrifice of our supplies. Again the General listened ; 
again he assented ; and again ho would have promised 
all that was required ; but other officers vrere present, who 
put forth other opinions ; talked of the danger of the 
movement ; urged that it would bo uecessaiy, in the first 
instance, to capture Mahomed’s Sheriffs Fort; and so the 
General wavered. But at this junctm-e, another letter from 
Lieutenant Warren was brought in. It represented that 
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his position had become more iuscciu'c ; that the enemy 
wein mining under the walls, and the Sepoys escaping 
over them ; and that if reinforcements were not speodUy 
sent, he should he compelled to abandon his jjosition. 

This brought the Geuenil imuid again to the opinion 
that reinforcements ought to bo sent ; ho pinmised that, 
soon after midnight a detachment should be under anus 
to take Mahomed Sheriffs Port, and to sti-engthen 
WaiTen’s position ; and the requisite ordens wem accord- 
ingly issued. But later counsels iwevailed. The mai-ch 
of the detachment was 230stpoued to tlie following morning; 
and, before it moved, the little garrison liad abandoned 
the fort and retunied to cjintoumcnts, leaving all our 
supplies in the hands of the enemy, and inspiring them 
with fresh confidcucc and courage. Wan-eu, a man of a 
i-eservcd and taciturn nature, but of great courage and 
resolution, had done his best to defend the place ; and had 
set an examjsle of personal daring to his men, which ought 
to have inspired and invigorated them. On one occasion, 
amidst a deadly shower from the Afghan jezails, he had 
advanced alone, and tom down the national staudai-d 
which the Afghans had ^jlautcd at the gate of the fort 
But the Sepoys ^ad lost heart It was impossible to con- 
tinue the defence of the place. So the little party escaped 
by working a hole from tlie interior of the fort underneath 
the walls, by the aid of tools which had been sent them 
for a different ijmposo on the preceding night.* 

Nor w'as this our only loss. The commissariat fort, in 
which the supjjlios for Shah Soojah’s force were stored, was 

* “Earfy on tbe morning of the 5th, the commissariat fort was 
abandoned by its garrison, tbe enemy baring attempted to fire tbe 
gate and escalade. Tbe garrison came oat by a. bole made from tbe 
interior — tools having been sent overnight, with a view to the iuti'o- 
duction of reinforcements end tbe ^vitbdrawal of supplies from lue 
store.” — [ffeport of General Elphinstme,'] 
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on the outskirts of the city. In 1840, -when a general 
rising was deemed no unlikely oeeurrence, Captain Johnson 
laid in a supply of 17,000 maunds of attah for Shah 
Soojah’s force, and had erected godo\rus for their reception 
Avithin the Balia Hisaar, whore early in 1841 the gi'ain was 
all laid up in store. The King, however, subsequently 
exorcised the royal privilege of changing his mind. The 
godowns were inconveniently situated ; and Captain John- 
son was ordered to remove the grain from the citadel, and, . 
having no bettor place for its reception, to convert his 
camel-sheds, on the outskirts of the city, into a godown 
fort* In this fort, on the 2nd of November, there were - 
about 8000 mauiids of attah. Captain Mackenzie (who 
had then been for some months in charge of the executive 
commissariat of the Shah’s troops), an of&cer of high cha^ 
lactor, greatly and deservedly esteemed by the Envoy and 
all the officora of the force, was at this time in charge of- 
the fort. On the morning of the 2nd of November, it 
was attacked by the armed jiopiilatiou of Deh-Afghan. 
Throughout the whole of that day Mackenzie held his post 
with uuvaiying constancy and unshaken couiuge. Every- 
thing was against the little gaivisou. Water was scarce ; 
•ammunition was scarce. They were encumbered with 
baggage, and overwhelmed with women and childi'en. 
Eeiuforcements wei'e written for in vain. Captain Ti’evor, 
who occupied, with his family, a ueighboiuing fort, 
despatched repeated lettere to cantonments, importuning 
the Envoy to reinforce these isolated posts. But in vain 
they turned their straining eyes towards the cantonment, 
■“looking for the glittering bayonets through the trees. ”t 


* Captain Johnson's MS. Journal. 

■1 Captain Mackenzie’s narrative in Eyris Journal; a very interest- 
ing and well-'written report of one of tke most honourable incidents of 
the -war. 
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Not a company cauic to their relief. ^ Insteiui of assistance 
they received nothing but mcLinclioly tidings of disaster. 
A demonstration fi'oin the cantonment ivould have saved 
them. Captain LanTeuec had volunteered to take two 
companies to the relief of the fort ; but permission was 
denied to him. The Kuzzillmshes, too, were ready to 
declare tlicmsclvcs on the side of the Britislu Khan 
Sliocrcii Khan was, indeed, at Ti-evor’s house. But when 
the chiefs saw that not an effort was made by the British 
oonmiauders to vindicate our authority, or to save the 
lives of our officers, they prudently held aloof and refused 
*0 link themselves with a declining cause. 

On the 3rd of November, “about the middle of the 
day,” the enemy got possession of Trevor’s house ; and 
at soon became certain tliat Mackenzie, with all his gab 
lantry and all his laborious zeal — working day and night 
without food and without rest — conducting the defence 
with as much judgment as spirit — could not much longer 
hold his post. His men were weaiicd out ; his ammuni- 
tion was exhausted ; his woimded were dying for want of 
medical aid. Ho had defended his position throughout 
•two days of toil, suffering, and danger ; and no aid had 
■come from cauhaimcnts — none was likely to come. So 
yielding at last to the imj^wrtuiiity of othci's, ho moved 
out of the fort, and fought his way, by night, to canton- 
ments. It was a (liflicidt mid hazardous march ; and, 
almost by a miracle, Mackenzie escaped to encounter now 
dangers, to sustain new trials, and to live in habitual 
gratitude to God for his wonderful preservation. 

The abandonment of oiu’ commissariat stores not only 
threatened the British foree with instant starvation, but 
made such a lamentable exposure of our imbecility, that 
all who had before held aloof, thinking that the British 
■nation would arise and crush the insurgents, now gathered 
heart and openly declared themselves against us. The 
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doubtful wore assiu'od ; the -n-avoring wore established. 
There was a British army looking over the walls of their 
cantoiinieiit at aii ill-aiined enemy — almost a rabble — 
gutting their commissai-iat fort, 'nici'e wore the spoliators, 
within four hundred yards of our position, oanying off omr 
supplies, as busily as a swainn of ants. “ The godown 
foit,” wrote Captain Johnson in his journal, “was this 
day something similar to a hrrge ants’ nest. Ere noon,, 
tliousauds and tliousauds had assembled from far and 
wide, to participate in the boot}' of the English dogs, each, 
man taking away with him as much as he could carry 
— and to this we were all eye-witnesses.” The troops- 
wore gi'ievously indignant at the imbecility of then" 
leaders, who had suffered thorn to bo so ignominionsly 
stripped of the very means of subsistence ; and elamomed 
to bo led out against the enemy, who wore irnrading their’ 
spoils under the ■\' 0 iy walls of the ciintonment. 

The feeling was not one to bo checked Licutonairt 
Eyre wont to the (piartei-s of the General, urged him to- 
send out a party for the captrue of Maliomod Sheriff’s! 
Fort, and volunteered to kee 2 J the road clear for the 
advance of the stoi’miug party. With some reluctance- 
the General asseirtcd, and -wrote to the Erjvoy saying, that, 
after duo considenition lie had determined on attockiug- 
the fort, with fifty men of the 44tb, and 200 Native ' 
Infanti-y. “Wc will first ti’y to breach the irlacc,” lie- 
added, “ and shell it as well as we can. From infoi-mation 
I have received z-especting the ulterior of the fort, which 
T tliink is to bo relied on, it seems the centre, like our old 
bazaar, is filled with buildings ; therefore, if wo succeed, 
in blowing open the gate, we should only be exposed to a. 
destructive fire from the buddings, which, from the state- 
of prcjiaratiou they evince, would no doubt be occupied in 
force, sniiportod from the garden. Carrying powder-bags- 
U 21 under fire would have a chance of failure. Our men 
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iiave boon all night in the work.s, avc tired, and ill-fed ; 
bnt wo must hope for the best, and soemdug our com- 
missariat fort with the stores.” 

It was in this letter, written scarcely three days aftci 
.the first outbreak of the insmTCctiou, that the General 
first hinted at the necessity of trcatiug with the insolent 
enemy. “ It behoves us,” he wrote. “ to look to the con- 
sequences of failure : in this ciisc I know not how wo ai-e 
to subsist, or, from want of provisions, to retreat You 
sliould, therefore, consider what chance there is of making 
terms, if we are driven to this extremity. Shelton must 
then be -withdrawn, as we shall not bo able to supply him.” 
What hope was there for the national honom- after this ? 
What but failure was likely to result from nn expedition 
undertaken under such auspices? The partj'- was sent 
■out under Major Swayuc. It seems to have stpod still, 
when it ought to have rushed forward. The opportunity 
twas lost ; and the Gonciid, who -was watching the move- 
ment from the gateway, ordered the detachment to bo 
withdrawn. The Sepoys of the 37th regiment who had 
been eager to advance to the capture of the fort, were 
■enraged and disappointed at being hold back ; and the 
enemy, more ewufident and presumptuous than before, 
■exulted in a new triumph. 

Whilst affairs wore iu this distressing and dispiriting 
•state at Caubul, our outposts were exposed to imminent 
danger -; and it was soon only ton plain that the iusiUTec- 
■tion was not confined to the neighbourhood of the capital 
At Kard-nriuh Lieutenant Maule, of the Bengal Ai-tiUery, 
■commanding the Kohistanee regiment, with his adjutant 
and sergeant-major, had been cut to pieces at the outset 
«f the insurrection, by the men of his own corps ; and 

* November 6, 1811. 5 x,it.— [Unpttl>liihefl Corretpondmtx of 
t^eneral 
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now intcUigcnco cainc in tliat the Goorkha regiment, 
posted at Cliarckiu' hi the Koliistaii, where Eldrcd Pot- 
tiiigcr was acting as Political Agent, was threatened with 
annihilation. Captain Codrington, the commandant, and 
other officers had been killed ; and as water was failing 
the garrison, there was little chance of its holding out. 
The Envoy communicated these sad tidings to the General, 
who wrote in reply, that the intclligcnoe was '‘most 
distressing ; " and asked whether “ notliing could be dnuc 
by the promise of a largo rewal'd — a lakh of rupees for 
instance, if necessary, to any of the Eohistan chiefs,” to 
bring off the little gairisOTL 

This was written on the 6th of November. That day 
witnessed our first success. A jiaity, under Major Griffiths, 
of the 37th Native Infantry, was sent out against Mahomed 
Sheriffs Fort. A practicable broach was effected, and the 
stoi-ming pmty entered with an iiTcaistible impetuosity, 
worthy of British troop.s. Ensign Kaban, of the 44th 
regiment, was shot dead on the crest of the breach. The 
garrison escaped to the hills, where a party of Anderson’s 
horse dashed at them in gallant Bt 3 -lc, and drove them 
from their position. The rost of the day was spent in 
dubious skirmishing. All amis were CEaployod in a wild 
desultoiy maimer. Artillcr}-, cavah'y, and infautiy did 
good independent service ; but they did not support each 
other. Nothing great was designed or attempted. A 
general action might have been brought on ; and, properh- 
commanded at that time, the British troops, who were 
then eager to meet the vnemy, luiglit liave beaten five 
times their numbers in the field. But General Elphiu- 
stonc, long before this, had ceased to think of beating the 
encmj''. Evciythmg seemed possible to him but that. 

Wo had lost our commissariat forts ; but, happily, we' 
had not lost our commissariat officciu As soon as it was 
perceived that our stores woi-e in jeoparfy. Captain Boydl 
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and Captain Johnson had begun to exert themselves, ^vith 
an eneigy as praiseworthy as it was rare in that con- 
junoture, to collect supplies fi-oni the siUTOunding villages. 
They vrero more successful than under such circumstances 
could have been anticipated. The villagers sold the gr.ain 
which they had laid up for their own winter supplies, at 
no very exorbitant rates, and the horrors of immediate 
starvation were averted from the beleagured force. Tlie 
troops were put upon half-rations. The ordinary food of 
the native troops — the attah, or ground wheat — was 
wsinting, for the water-mills in the villages hod been 
destroyed; but the unbroken grain was served out to 
them in its stead. 

A new danger was now to be discovered. The force 
had been threatened with starvation; but now supplies 
were coming in from the surrounding villages. It would 
have been impossible to hold out without provisions. It 
would be equally impossible to hold out without ammuni- 
tion. As soon as the one dtuiger was averted, the General 
began to look about for the appi-oach of the othoi’. On 
the 6th of November, he again wrote to Sir William Mac- 
naghten, suggesting the expediency of making terms, with 
the least possible delay; — “We have temporarily," he 
said, “ and I hope permanently, got over the difficulty of 
provisions. Our next consideration is ammimition ; a very 
serious and indeed awful one. Wo have expended a great 
quantity ; therefore it becomes worthy of thought on your 
part, how desirable it is that our operations should not 
be protracted by anything in treating that might tend to 
a continuance of the present state of things. Do not 
suppose from this I wish to recommend, or am advocating 
humiliating terms, or such as would reflect disgrace on 
us ; but this fact of ammimition must not be lost sight 
of.” And in a postscript to this letter are these melan- 
choly words : — “ Our case is not yet desperate ; I do not 
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mean to impress that ; hut it must bo borne in miiicl that 
it goes very fiust.” * The Envoy needed no better proof 
tlian this that our case, if not desperate, was “ going very 
fast.” There was an abundant supply of ammimitioii in 
store. But what hope was there, so long as the troops 
wore thus commanded 1 There was no hope from our arms ; 
but something might be done by our money. If the 
enemy could not bo beaten off, he might be bought off. 
The Euvoj-, therefore, began to appeal to the cupidity of 
the chiefs. 

The agent whom he employed was Mohuu Lai. On 
the fii-st outbreak in the city, the Moousheo had uaiTowly 
escaped destruction by tiiking refuge under the skirts of 
Mohamed Zemaun Khau.t Since that time he had resided 
in Caubul, under the j)rotoction of the Kuzzilbash chief 
Khan Shereen Khan, and had kept up a correspondence 
with Sir William Macnaghten, doing the Envoy’s bidding, 
ns he said, at the risk of his life. His first .experiment 
was made upon the corruptibility of the Ghilzyes. At the 
request of the Euvoj*, Mohun Lai opened negotiations 
with the chiefs of the tribe, offering them two lakhs of 
rupees, with an immediate advance of a quarter of the 
amount ; but before the contract was ^completed, the 
Envoy, doubtful, perhajw, of the sincerity of the chiefs, 
receded from the negotiation. The Ghilzyes were mortally 
offended ; but the Envoy had another game in hand. On 
the 7th of November, be wrote to Mohun Lai, authorising 
him to assure our friends Khan Shereen Khan and 

* Unpulluhed Correspondence of General Elphimtone. 

f Mohun Lai says ; “ 1 had a rtstj narrow escape^ and was siiTcd by 
taking a shelter under the garment of Mahomed Zemaun Khan in tfat 
street. Kverything in my house (which I had saved in tlie course oi 
my twelve ycsirs’ service) was plundered, besides the murder of severs, 
servants iH-longiug to Sir Alexander and myself.” — [^Leiter to Mr 
Colvin , — .1/S.J 
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Mahomed Kumye, that if they perfomed the acvvicc 
■which they liad undertaken, the former should receive one 
lakh, and the latter 50,000 rupees, “ besides getting the 
present, and everything else they require.” “ You may 
ussiu'c them,” added Macnaghten, “ that, whatever bluster 
the rebels may make, they will bo beaten in the end. I 
hope that you will oncom“ago Mohamed Y'ar Khan, the 
rival of Ameon-oollah ; assure him that he shall receive 
the uhiefship, and all the assistance necessary to enable 
him to support it. You may give promises in my name 
to tiro extent of 500,000 rupees (five lakhs).” * 

Intelligence had by tliis time reached Caubnl from 
many som-ccs, to the eifect that Mahomed Akbar Khan, 
-the second son of Dost Mahomed, was coming in from 
Toorkistan, and had already advanced ns far as Bameean ; 
and Macnaghten had now bc^mi to credit and to attach 
■due importance to the news. Mohun Lai suggested the 
expediency of despatching an emissary to moot the Sudor 
on the way, and offer him a handsome allowarrce to league 
himself with our party. To this the Eirvoy replied, that 
Mahomed Akbar’s arrival at Bameean was likely enough j 
but that there could be little vtsc in offering him a separate 
Tcmittarrce, if tha rebels had made already overtures to 
him.t He had more hope fr-oin the good offices of the 
Krrzzilbash chief and other's on the sjait, disjroscd to aid 
■us, arrd he comirrcrrdcd Mohun Liil for riiisirrg money to 
distribute amorrg them. Brrt he thoirght that, until 
assured of a good return, it would be better to scatter 
■promises than coin ; and so Mohun Lai was told not to 
advance more than 50,000 rupees until some service had 
been actrrally rendered. 

But neither money actually speirt, iror larger pi’omisea 

* VnpublUhed Oorrapondenee of Sir W. U. UaenagMeo. 

+ November 8, 1842. — UnpublUhed Correspondence of Sir W. B. 
MacaagHtu, 
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given, could really aid us in such an extremity. There 
were too many hungi-y appetites to appease — ^too many 
conflicting interests to i-oconcilc ; it was altogether, by 
this time, too mighty a movement to be put down by a 
display of the money-bags. The jingling of the coin 
could not drown the voice of an outraged and incensed 
people. 

I wish that I had nothing more to say of the efforts 
made, out of the fair field of open battle, to destroy the 
power of the insiirgent chiefs. There is a darker page of 
histoiy yet to bo wTitton. This Mohun Lai had other 
work onti-usted to him than that spoken of in these letters. 
Ho was not directed merely to appeal to the cupidity of 
the chiefs, by offering them large sums of money to exert 
their influence in our favour. He was directed, also, to 
offer rewards for the heads of the principal insurgents. 
As early as the 5th of November, Lieutenant John ConoDy, 
who was in attendance upon Shah Soojah in the Balia 
Hissar, wi'ote thus to Molmn Lai : 

Tell the KuzzUbash cliiefa, Shereen Khnn, Naib Sheriff, in fact, 
all the chiefs of Sheeah persuasion, to join against the rebels. You 
can promise one lakh of rupees to Khan Shereen on the condition 
of his killing and seizing the rebels and arming all the Sbeeahs, and 
immediately attacking all rebels. This is the time for the Sheenbs 
to do good service. Explain to them that, if the Soonees once get 
the upper hand in the town, they will immediately attack and 
plunder their part of the town ; hold out promises of reward and 
money ; write to me very frequently. Tell the chiefs who ore well 
disposed, to send respectable agents to the Envoy. Try and spread 
“ nifak” among the rebels. In everything that you do consult me, 
and write very often. Meer Hyder Furja-Bashi has been sent to 
Khan Shereen, and mil see youl 

And in a postscript to this letter appeared the ominous 
words : “ I promise 10,000 rupees for the head of each of 
the prineijial rebel chiefs.” 

Jlohmi Lai received this letter, and being ready for 
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any kind of service not in the field, bcgiiu to cast about 
in his mind the best means of accomplishing the object 
spoken of in Conolly’s postscript, witli the least danger to 
himself and the greatest benefit to his employers. It was 
necessary, however, to tread cautiously in so delicate a 
matter. The Moonshec was not yet assured of the temper 
of the Kuzzilbash chief ; and the game might be played 
away by one precipitate move. So he resolved to keei> 
the ofier of the head-money in abeyance for a few days,. 
an<l to watch the course of events. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

[IfoTember, 1841.] 

f logress of tbe Insurrection — General ElpKinatone — His Infirmities-* 
Becall of Brigadier Shelton to Cantonments — Capture of the Bicka- 
bashee Fort — Intrigues with tlis Afglian Chiefs — The Enroy’s 
Correspondence rvith Mohnn LoL 

The insHvrection had now been raging for a week. The 
«nemy liad increased in numbers and in daring. The 
troops in the British cantonments were dispirited and dis- 
heartened. The General had bognn to talk and to write 
about negotiation. The Envoy was attempting to buy off 
the enemy. Nothing liad yet been done to avert the 
■disastrous and disgi'acoful catasti-ophe which now threat- 
ened to crown om misfortunes. It was plain that some- 
thing must be done. Any change ■would he a change for 
the better. > 

The officers, who served under General Elphiustone 
throughout this unhappy crisis, have invariably spoken of 
him with tenderness and respect. He was an honoiunble 
gentleman — a kind-hearted man; and he had once been a 
good soldier. His personal courage has never been ques- 
tioned. Regardless of danger and patient under trial, he 
■exposed himself without reserve, and bore his sufferings 
without complaining. But disease had broken down his 
physical strength, and enfeebled his nuderstandiug. Ho 
bad almost lost the use of liis limbs. He could not walk ; 
he could hardly rido. The gout had crippled him in a 
manner that it 'was painful to contemplate. You could 
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not see him engaged iu the most ordmary concerns of 
peaceful life without an emotion of lively compassion. 

He was fit only for the invalid establishment on the day 
of his an'ival in India. It was a mockeiy to talk of his 
commanding a division of the army iu the quietest district 
of Hindostan. But he was selected by Lord Auckland, 
against the advice of the Commandcr-in-Chief and the 
remonstrances of the Agni governor, to iissume the com- 
mand of that division of the m-my which of all others was-®*, . 
moat likely to be actively employed, and whieh demanded, 
therefore, the greatest ainoimt of energy and activity in its 
commander. Among the general officera of the Indian 
army were many able and energetic men, with active- 
limbs and clear understandings. There was one — a cripple 
whose mental vigour much suflering had enfeebled ; and 
lie was selected by the Governor-General to command the 
army in Afglianistan. 

Evor since his anival at the head quaiicrs at Caubul 
he had been, iu his own words, “ unlucky in the state 
of his health.” From the beginning of May to the 
beginning of October he had been suifering, with httle 
intermission, from fever and rheiuuatic gout. Sometimes- 
he had been confined wholly to his couch ; at others he 
was enabled to go abroad iu a palanquin. During one or 
two brief intervals he had sufiiciently recovered his strength 
to tnist himself on the back of a horse. He was in the 
enjoyment of one of these iutci'vals — but expecting every 
day to relinquish a burden which he was so ill able to 
bear* — ^when on the 2ud of November, whilst inspeoting 
the guards, he “had a very severc fall — the horse falling 
upon him,”t and ho was compelled to retm-n to his 

* He tad sent in a medical certificate some time before, and re- 
oeired permission to letuirl to Hindostan. He was to have accompani^ 
the Envoj. 

i* Memmandam found among the effects of the late Major-General 
Elvhinstcne, C.B., in his om hand-mitinj. 
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quarters. From th.at time, though lie never spared him- 
self, it was painfully obvious that the Caiibul araiy was 
without a chief. The General was perplexed — ^bewildered. 
He was utterly without resoiu'ces of his own. A crisis had 
come upou him, demanding all the energies of a robust 
constitution and a vigorous understanding; and it had 
found him ivith a frame almost paralysed by disease, and 
a mind quite clouded by suffering. He liad little know- 
ledge of the political condition of Afghanistan, of the 
feelings of the people, of the huiguage they spoke, or the 
country they inhabited. He was compelled, therefore, to 
rely upou the information of others, and to seek the advice 
of those with whom he wiis a.ssuciated. So circumstanced, 
the ablest and most confident general would have been 
guided by the counsels of the British Envoy. But Gene- 
ral Elphinstonc was guided by evoiy man’s counsels — 
generally by the last speaker’s — by captains and subal- 
terns, by any one who had a plan to propose or any kind 
ef advice to offer. He was, therefore, in a constant state 
ef oscillation ; now inclining to one opinion, now to 
another ; now determining upon a com'se of action, now 
abandoning it ; the resolutions of one horn- givmg way 
before the doubts of its successor, until, in the midst of 
these vacillations, the tunc to strike passed away for ever, 
and the loss was not to be retrieved. 

In such a conjuncture, there could have been no gi-eater 
Cixlamity than the feeble iudecision of the military 
commander. Promptitude of action was the one thing 
demanded by the exigences of the occasion; but instead of 
liromptitudc of notion, there was nothing but hesitation 
and incertitude ; long delays and small doings, worse than 
nothing ; paltry dcmoustiutious, looking as though they 
were expressly designed as i-ovelations of the lamentable 
weakness of our arms, and tlic more lamentable imbecility 
of our counsels. To the Envoy all this was miserably 
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sippaveut. It was apparent to tlio whole gai'i'ison. It was 
not possible altogether to supersede the General. He was 
willing, with all his incompelency, to sciwe his countiy, 
and there was no authority in Afghanistan to remove him 
from his commaaid. But something, it was thought, 
might be done by associating with him, in the command 
of the cantonment force, an officer of a more robust frame 
and more energetic character. Brigadier Shelton was 
knowm to be an active and a gallant soldier. Macnaghten 
counselled his recall from the Balia Hissar, and the General 
believing, or perhaps only hoping, that ho W'ould find a 
willing coadjutor in the Brigadier, despatched a note to 
him with instructions to come into cantonments. 

Taking with him only a regiment of the Shah’s troops 
and a single gim, the Brigadier quitted the Balia Hissar 
on the morning of the 9th of November, and made his way, 
without any interruption, to the cantonment, in broad 
dayhght. The gan-ison welcomed him with cordiality. 
He came amongst them almost as a deliverer. Great 
things wore expected from him. He was beloved neither 
by officers nor by men ; but he was held to possess some 
sturdy qualities, and never to shiink from fighting. Little 
or nothing was known of his aptitude as a leader. Ho 
had seldom or never been placed in a position of respon- 
sible command. But the time for weighing nice questions 
of generalship had long ago passed away. The ganisou 
•were content to look fur a commander to load them against 
the enemy, with sufficient promj>titiide and in sufficient 
numbers to protect them against the ccitaiuty of failure. 
But a week of almost unbroken disaster had dispirited and 
enfeebled them. Everything that Shelton saw and heai-d 
was of a nature to discours^e him. Anxious faces ■were 
aronncl him, and desponding words saluted his ears. He 
went round the cantonments, and saw at once how large a 
force it required to defend such extensive works, and how 
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small a liody of troops could be spared for external opera- 
tions. Everything, indeed, was against him. Ho had not 
heeii sent for, until a scries of disaatciTi had cripjdcd our 
means of defence, emboldened the enemy, disheartened 
the garrison, and brought the grim slmdow of starvation, 
close to the cantonment walls.® 

But there was another evil soon to become only too 
painfully apj)arent. Brigadier Shelton had been sent for 
to co-operate with the General ; but it was manifest that 
there was never likely to be any co-operation between 
them. Each has left upon record his opinion of the 
conduct of the other. The General says that the Brigadier 
was contumacious and insubordinate. The Brigadier says 
that he was thwarted in all his cffoits to do good service 
— that he could not oven place a gnu in position without 
being reminded by the General that he had no indepen- 
dent command. Ujwu whomsoever the greater amount 

* '^A*bout fotir o’clock on the moniiug of the 9th/’ says Brigadier 
Shelton, ** 1 got a note from Blphinstone calling me into cantoumentar 
desiring me to take the Sbah’s 6th Infantry and a G-poundcr gun irith 
me. I left the Balia Hissar between six. and seven, and marched in 
broad daylight without the enemy attcinptuig to dispute my passage. 
1 was all prepared for opposition had any been made. I was cordially 
received, but could read anxiety in every countenance, and they had 
then only three days’ provisions. I was sorry to hnd desponding cou- 
versatiuns and remarks too generally indulged, and was more grieved 
to find the troops were dispirited. Never liaving been much in can- 
tonments, 1 went round and found them of frightful extent — the two 
sides of the oblong, including the two mission compounds, about 1400 
yards each, the two ends each 500, with a rampart and ditch an Afghan 
could run over with the facility of a cat, with many other serioua 
defects. The misfortune of this was that so many troops wei'e neces- 
sary for the actu.al defence of the works, that only a few could be 
spared for external operations. I was put in oinlers to command can- 
tonments, and consequently, in <x>urse of my inspections, gave such 

orders and instructions as appeared to me necessary. This, however, 
'Elphinstone soon corrected, by reminding me that he commanded, not 
I .” — of Bri^adiev Hhfdton . — 
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of blame may rest, the result was sufSoieutly deplorable. 
The military clrLefs never acted in concert.* Shelton 
was a man of a hard uncompromising nature, and it is 
probable that ho had little toleration for the indecision of 
the gencRxl, and was little inclined to regard with tender 
ness and compassion the infirmities of the poor old chief. 
He did what he was commanded to do, if not with much 
military skill, at all events with an unflinching gallantry, 
to which the general himself bore willing testimony.t 
But from the absence of a right understanding between 
them a fatality attended almost every enterprise. Hesi- 
tation and delay at the outset — then vacillation and con- 
tradiction — resolutions taken and then abandoned — orders 

* “On the 9th,” sajs Qeaeral Slpliinstoue, in the memomndum 
which I have before quoted, “ not finding myself equal to the duties, 
particularly at night, when I could not go about ou horseback, I re- 
called Brigadier Shelton from the Bolin Hissar, but I regret to be 
obliged to disclose that I did not receive from him that cordial co- 
operation and advice I had a right to expect ; on the contrary, his 
manner was most contumacious ; from the day of bis arrival he never 
gave me information or advice, but invariably found fault with all that 
was done, and canvassed and condemned all orders before officers, 
frequently preventing and delaying carrying them into efiect. This and 
many other instances of want of assistance I can coiroboiute by the 
evidence of several officers still living. Had I been so fortunate as to 
have had Sir Bohert Sale, than whom I never met any officer more 
disposed to do everything for the pnblic service [ ]. I wish 1 

could say the same of Brigadier Shelton, — he appeand to he actuated 
by an ill-feeling towards me. I did everything in my power to remain 
on terms with him. I was unlucky also in not understanding the 
state of things, and being wholly dependent on the Envoy and otliers 
for information.” — [JfS. £ecords.J 

In a public letter to the Secretary to Ch>vecmnent written by 
General Elphinstone from Badeeabad, on February 23d, 1842, he says, 
“I beg to he allowed to express my sense of the gallant manner in 
which the various detachments sent out were led by Brigadier Shelton, 
and of the invariably noble conduct of the officers on these occarions.” 
I am not aware whether this letter has heen puhlished. 1 have never, 
seen it in print. 
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issued aucl then countermanded — so irritated the Brigadier, 
that his temper, never of a very genial cast, was generally 
in a somewhat tempestuous state before he took the field 
at the head of his men. How &r we may rightly attribute 
to this the want of success which attended the Brigadier’s 
operations can only now be conjectured ; but it is very 
certain that in all of them the daring of the soldier was 
more conspicuous than the judgment of the commander. 

In the meanwhile the Envoy was anxiously looking for 
the return of Sale’s brigade from Gundamuck. He doubted 
the possibility of then- being beset by any serious diffi- 
culties. He had written to Mohnn Lai on the 8th, 
cautioning him not to place any reliance on the story 
about Gundamuck, for Sale’s force, he said, was “ too strong 
to be resisted by any force that the rebels could bring 
against them.” And on the following day he despatched 
another letter to Captain Maegregor, urging him to send 
back the troops to the relief of our beleaguered position. 
Only a fragment of this letter has been preserved ; but it 
sufficiently indicates the Envo/s opinion of the melancholy, 
almost desperate, state to which our affairs had even then 
attained. “ I have written to yorr several letter’s,” said 
Macnaghten, “urging you in the strongest maimer to 
come up with Sale’s brigade to oiu relief, but I fear you 
may not have received them. Om’ situation is rather a 
desperate oirc unless you arrive, because we can rreither 
retreat in any direction, nor leave the cantorrmerrts to go 
into the Balia Hissar ; but if wc had your force we should 
be able to take the city, and thus preser-ve both the 
■cantonment and Balia Hissar. The enemy is a con- 
temptible one.” * From the retur’n of Sale’s brigade alone 

* MS. Records. On the 10th of Novemher, Gapbun Maegregor re- 
ceived the first official intelligence of the ontbreah, in a letter from 
Sir William Macnaghten, urging him to bring back the brigade to 
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did the JiiiToy look for any permanent change in the 
condition of affairs at CanbuL But from that quarter no 
assistance could come. Tlie force -vvas moving in another 
direction. 

But whatever might be the chance of permanent im- 
jjrovement in the condition of afiaii's, it was still necessary 
to do something for the moment. On the morning of the 
10th of November, the enemy mustered in great numbers 
— Ahorse and foot — on the heights commanding the can- 
tonment, sending up shouts of insolent defiance and firing 
feux de joie. There were some small forts on the plain 
below, perilously near our cantonment walls, and in these 
the enemy presently posted themselves, and grievously 
harassed our soldiers on the works. One of these, known 
as the Eioka-bashee Fort, situated near the north-east 
angle of the cantonment, was within musket-shot of oiur 
walls. It was easy to poim in thence a galling fire upon 
the troops manning our woiks j and the artilleiymen at 
the guns were shot down by the deadly aim of the Afghan 
marksmen, concealed in the niius of some adjacent houses. 
This was not to be endured. It is hard to believe that, 
whilst his meu were being shot down before his eyes by 
hidden marksmen, the military chief could have needed 
much prompting to seird out a party for the captm-o of the 
fort that so commanded oru’ position. But it was oirly on 
the urgerrt representatiorr of the Eirvoy that an expedition 
against the Ricka-bashee Fort was ruidertaken at last. 
There was a fine manly spirit — ^there were some good, true 
soldierly qualities, in Maonaghtenj and he told the miUtaiy 
commander that he did not shrink from lespoirsibilrty — 
that, in such a case as this, he would take it all upon him - 
self, but that at any risk the fort must, be carried. 

Canhvl . — [Captain Maegregor'a Narraiive. — MS. Jlecerds.] This was 
of coarse, a pievioas letter. 
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lleluctaiitly the General consented; and a force under 
Brigadier Shelton, consisting of about two thousand men 
of all arms, was ordered to Wd itself in readiness.* The 
force assembled about the hour of noon. The Brigadier 
-was making his dispositions for the attack, when it again 
occurred to the General that the expedition was a dangerous 
one (as though war were not always dangerous), and that 
it would be more prudent to abandon it. The aide-de- 
camp at his elbow asked him why, if such were his opinions, 
he did not countermand it at once. And so the expedition 
was countermanded; and the Brigadier retmued “disgusted 
with such vacillation.” + 

The troops were brought back within the cantonment 
walls ; and the Brigadier, overflowing with indignation, 
laid the case before the Envoy. Macnaghton was as 
eager as Shelton for the movement ; and the scmplcs of 
the General wore overruled. But time had now been lost. 
The enemy’s position liad been strengthened. The spirit 
of our troops had been damped — their foiwardness had 
been checked. The expedition set out with diminished 
chances of success, and the result was a dubious wictory. 

The liicka-bashcc Fort was captured on that 10th of 
November, but in a disastrous and calamitous manner, 

* Two liorae-artillery guns, one mountain-train gun, WaUcer’s Horae, 
her ]klajest/s 44tli Foot, under Colonel llackrell ; tlie 37tli Hatire 
Infantry, under tlajor Griffitlis ; tbe Gth Hegiment of Stall’s Forae, 
under Captain Hopkins. — [Ei/re's Journal.'] 

+ “ I was occupied, ” says Brigadier Skelton, ‘ ‘ in telling off the force, 
akent 10 A.n., when I heard Elphinstoue say to his aide-de-camp, ‘ I 
think we had better give it up.’ The latter replied, ‘ Then why not 
countermand it at once 1 ’ — which was done, and I returned, as you 
may conceive, disgusted with such TacUlation. About two hours after 
he again consented to attack it.” — ^Statement of Brigadier Shelton. ; 
MS. Beem-ds.] — Eyre says that the force aseemhled, not at 10, hut 
at 12 A.K.; and as Brigadier Shelton’s statement was written from 
memory, it is less likely to be correct in such small matters as these. 
The point is of little consequence. 
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which made the victory look more like a defeat. It was 
determined to blow open the gate with powder-bags, 
and Captain Bellew, the Asaiatant Qnaitermaster-Gcneral, 
gallantly volunteered to undertake the work of destruc- 
tion. But, by some accident, instead of blowing open 
the main gate, ho blew open a small wicket. Two com- 
panies of Em’opean and four companies of Native troops* 
had been told off to form the storming party; and 
Colonel MockreU, of the 44th, was ordered to command 
it. The men, gallantly commanded, advanced with spirit 
to the attack ; but they could with difSculty make their 
way through the naiTow aperture, and the enemy, as they 
struggled forward, pom-ed upon them a hot and destruc- 
tive fire. Colonel Mackrell and Lieutenant Bu-d forced 
their way, with a few soldici-s, into the fort. Captain 
Westmacott w'as slrot down outBulc the aperture, and 
Captain Macrae sabred in the entrance. The few who 
made good their way into the interior of the fort struck 
a panic into the garrison, who, believing that the whole 
party were following them, fled in dismay out of the 
opposite gate. But the storaiing party, unhappily at 
tills time, were checked by a charge of Afghan horse. 
The cry of " Cavalry” scorns to have paralysed the 
British musketeers, who wavered, turned, and were soon 
in disastrous flight — Em’opoans and Sepoys together. In 
vain then officers endeavomed to urge them on to the 
attack — ^in vain they pleaded the desperate condition of 
those who had already entered, if they were not speedily 
supported. One man — a private of the 44th, named 
Stewart — alone volunteered to follow them. It was not 
easy to rally the fugitives. Confusion and dismay had 
•seized them, and for some time they were deaf to every 
appeal. But they were commanded by one who at least 


H.M.’s 44th, the 37th N.!., and Shah Soojah’s 6th In&ntiy. 
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■was a bra-ve soldier. Brigadier Shelton was a man of iron 
nerves and dauntless courage. Where the fire was the 
hottest he stood rmshaken by the danger that assailed 
him, and shamed the disordered crowd of men, no longer 
soldiers. The example of the one-armed veteran did 
more than his exhortations. The broken bauds rallied, 
re-formed, and advanced to the attack. But again they 
gave way to the Afghan home; and again Shelton’s 
expostulations and example brought the waverors back 
to their duty. The heavy guns from the cantonments 
were by this time playing upon the Afghan cavaliy ; the 
impetuosity of the enemy was thus restrained, and 
Shelton led np his men to tlie caiAiuc of the fort. 

In the meanwhile, the few brave men who had made 
good then- entrance through the wicket were beset by 
the deadbeat peril. Many of the garrison, discovering 
bow smaU was the real number of then assailants, had 
rotmued with new com-age to the fort. The devoted 
Englishmen had ondoavom-cd to secure themselves by 
shutting the gate through wliich the gamson had escaped, 
and securing the chain with a bayonet. But the enemy 
had removed this slender obstacle, and rushed in upon 
the little storming party. Colonel Maokrell was found 
fearfully ivomided aud disfigured, and "was earned into 
cantonments to die. Lieutenant Bird, with two Sepoys 
of the 37th N.I., sought refuge in a stable, which they 
barricaded and defended ■with a resolution that deserved 
and secured a crown of success. When the fort was 
carried by the British troops they ■were found, with 
exhausted ammunition, but alive and uninjured. Thirty 
of the enemy had been shot do^wn by the gallant three. 

On the fall of the Eicka-bashee Fort some small adja- 
cent forts were abandoned by the enemy, and a quantity 
of grain fell into our hands, only to he lost again for 
want of proper measures to secure it. Before the day 
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closed, Shelton had threatened the enemy, who had 
collected in some force on the Seeah Sungh hills. The 
Horse Artillery guns opened with good effect, and the 
enemy retired towards the city; but no attempt seems 
to have been made, on our part, to bring on a general 
action. On this 10th of November, for the first time 
any considerable body of troops was brought into the 
field. The opportunity of making a decided impression 
was a good one ; but it was not tmned to good account. 
The whole affair was mismanaged. The spirit of the 
troops was damped at the outset by the vacillation of 
the General. A grievous error was committed in attempt- 
ing, for want of information to be easily obtained, an 
entrance at the wrong x>^mt, into the Ricikarbashee 
Fort. Then the force sent out under Brigadier Shelton 
was lamentably weak in the mounted birinch, although 
there was no want of cavalry in cantonments. Had the 
infantry been supported by a stronger body of horse, 
they ■would have had more confidence in themselves, and 
suffered less severely in the action. A strong reseiwe, 
too, should have been held in readiness for employment 
in the event of the party meeting with any check, or 
requiring any support. As it was, when the Afghan 
horse attacked ohr columns and threw them into con- 
fusion, there was nothing to give them any confidence 
but the gallantly of their leaders. 

The result, however, of the capture of the forts, 
though the achievement was clouded by a melancholy 
loss of life, was more satisfactory than would be supposed 
from such a recital of the errors that attended it. The 
Envoy, indeed, subsequently declared that it averted the 
necessity of a disastrous retreat.* We had got posses- 

* ‘*We had only four or five days’ sapplies for the oantomnent, 
The Balia Hissar as well as the cantonment was in a state of siege. 
We could not hope for prorisions from thence, nor would the place 
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sion of some positions contiguous to the cantonment, the 
occupation of which by the enemy had grievously dis- 
tressed our force. For two or three days after the caji- 
tui'c the Afghans did little to annoy us. The commis- 
sariat officers took advantage of the opportunity to add 
to their available supplies;* and whilst they were en- 
deavouring to buy grain, the Envoy was doing his best 
to buy the enemy. The negotiations with the Ghilzyes, 
which had been broken off, were resumed ; and every 
possible effort was made to win over the cliiefs to our 
cause, or to sow dissension among them. In all these 
operatiens he employed the agency of Mohun Lai. The 
hasty letters written to this individual best imfold the 
nature of these transactions. On the 11th of November 
lie thus addressed the Moonshee : “You will obseive 
from the enclosed letters that I have confinned the pro- 
mises made by you to the Ghilzye rebels ; though had 
you known of our successes yesterday, the terms might 
have been more favourable for us. Hiuuza Khan should 
come to me as soon as possible, and I will then talk to 
him about tlie case of Gool !Mahomed. The money 
could not be paid until the conditions of the agreement 
are fulfilled, and we are perfectly certcijn of the fidelity 

have aSorded ua cither food or shelter, and, in the opinion of the mili- 
tary authorities, to return thither would have been attended with ruin. 
A disastrous retreat seemed the only alternative, but this necessity 
w.-is averted by the attack, on the 10th nit,, of a neigfahonring fort, 
which had intermediately famished us with a scanty supply of pro- 
visions, bnt which snbsequently esponsed the cause of the rebels.” — 
[UnAnahed Seport of Sir B, Maenaghlcn. — BS. Secords.] 

* “ jVoiwmher IK/i.— About six hundred mannds of wheat, found 
in one of the forte yesterday, captured and brought into cantonments. 
Noventher 12th. — Busily employed purehasing provisions. The fight of 
the 10th had a good effect in giving the villagers some confidence in 
bringing their stores for sale." — [Oaptam Johntoti’a Journal. MS, 
SccordB.] 
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of Humza and the chiefs. The chiefs should go at once 
and pay then- respects to his Majesty. You should en- 
courage the rival of Ameon-oollah Khan by aU possible 
means. That scoundi'el and Abdoollah Khan should be 
executed, if ive could catch them.” * 

And again, writing two days afterwards, he said : “ I 
have received yom' letter of this morning’s date, and 
highly approve of all you have done. Let Golam Hussan 
and Abdool-Ruheem Ehon rmdertake to come to the 
Zoolhkar Fort this morning, and Captain Trevdr will bo 
ready there to receive them. Captain Trevor will be in 
that fort night and day, for some time, to receive over- 
tures from any person j and parties coming in should send 
a single messenger before them. Khan Shereen Khan is 
quite right not to leave the Chimdawul for a day or two. 
TeU Naib Sheriff he may safely go secm-ity to the GhUzyes 
for the payment of the money. When I see Humza Khan 
I will talk to him about the best jdan for the Ghiliye 
chiefs to wait on his Majesty. You are aware that I 
would give a reward of 10,000 rupees for the apprehension 
of Ameen-ooUah Khan and such of the Douranoe rebel 
chiefs. If you could see some of the offioere of the Hozir- 
bash corps that*is just come in with Mahomed Azeem 
Khan, and give them cncomugcment, it would be veiy 
deshable.” + 

If there had been any hope of rescuing our force from 
destruction by honest fighting iu the field, the Envoy 
would not liave resorted to such shifts as are indicated 
in these letters. But he Imd imhappily discovered that 
the military commanders had abandoned all hope of 
beating the enemy, and were thinking of making their 
way out of the thicket of danger that encompassed them 

* Unpublished Correspondence of Bir W- tt. MacaaglUen. 

+ n. 
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by a path less honourable and less secure. Anxious 
above ^ things to escape the disgrace of an. open capi- 
tulation, which would have humiliated us in the eyes of 
all the nations of the East, the Envoy exei-ted all His 
diplomatic skill to create disunion among our pi-incipal 
enemies — to buy off those whose cupidity was stronger 
than their hatred — and to offer a reward for the seizure 
of others. 

All this was at least within the range of orthodox 
diplomacy. But in the meanwhile that other, darker 
agency, of which I reluctantly spoke at the close of my 
last chapter, was being brought into operation. On the 
11th of November, John Conolly again wrote to Mohun 
Lai ; “ Why do you not write ? What has become of 
Meer Hyder 1 la he doing anything with Khan Shereen ? 
You never told me whether you had wTitten to Naib 
Humza. What do the i-ebels propose doing now ? Have 
you not made any arrangements about the bodies of the 
murdered officers? Offer 2000 rupees to any one who 
will take them to cantonments, or 1000 to any one who 
win buiy them. Has not Su- Alexander’s body been 
foimd 1 Give my salaam to the Naib. If Khan Shereen 
is not inclined to do service, try other KuzzUbash chiefs 
independently. Exert yourself. W’rite to me often, for 
the news of Kossids is not to be depended on. There is 
a man called Hadjee Ali, who might be induced by a 
bribe to try and bring in the heads of one or two of the 
MvfMs. Endeavour to let him know that 10,000 rupees 
will be given for each head, or even 15,000 rupees. I 
have sent to him two or three times.” 

Mohim Lai, having bydhis time disencumbered him- 
self of some of his misgivings on the score of his own 
personal safety, seems to have set about the work 
entrusted to him with a zeal that must have abundantly 
satisfied his employers. Hadjee Ali, and another man 
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named Aga Mahomed Soudah, -were the agents to whom 
he first offered the price of the blood of their unhappy 
coimtrj'men. But the Moonshee, perplexed by doubts 
rather than burdened with scruples, did not sec very 
clearly at first how the chie& were to be taken off ; so 
ho wrote to the Envoy that “ he could not find out by 
Lieutenant ConoUy’s notes how the rebels are to be 
assassinated, but the men now cmplo3'ed promise to go 
into their houses and cut off their heads when they may 
be without attendants.” 

The victims said to have been first marked for the 
assassin’s knife were AbdooUah Khan and Meer Musjedee. 
They were known to have been the movers of the attack 
on Bumes’s house j and were regarded, therefore, as the 
murderers of the officers who were massacred there on 
the morning of the outbreak. They were known, too, 
as the boldest and most unscrupulous of the insm-gent 
chiefs. It seemed, therefore, an act alike of retribution 
and expediency to strike them down in the full flush 
of success — iu the hey-day of their sanguinary career. 
There is no need in this chapter to endeavom: to pene- 
trate the mist of painful obsemity that envelopes the 
disappearance of the two chiefs. It will be time to dis- 
cuss the subject when I come to record their deaths. 
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[IToTember — ^1841.] 

f 

Action on tbe Beh-mera Hills — Looked*for Advent of Sale’s Brigade- 
Arrival of Pottinger — ^The Siege of Cbareknr — ^Destruction of the 
Goorkha Begiment — ^Withdrawal of Sale to Jellalahnd — Queation 
of Concentration in the Balia Hissar. — Bearing of the King — The 
Action on the !13rd of November — Negotiations. 

Os the 13th of November the enemy occupied, in gi-eat 
strength, the Beh-mei-u hills. They had planted two 
guns in a commanding position, and were cannonading 
the British cantonment. It was at once apparent to the 
Envoy tliat to leave them unmolested to fire into our 
works would bo miserably to confess oiu own weakness, 
and to encourage the enemy in the continuance of a courae 
of aggression which might end in the loss of our post. 
But it was difficult to persuade the rijilitai-y authorities 
to send out a force to dislodge them. Captain Lawrence 
was despatched, in the first instance, to the General; 
but the message he bore was coldly received, and he 
retm-ned discouraged to the Envoy, with a recommenda- 
tion that he should prefer his request in iierson. SJac- 
naghten wont. But the militai-y chiefs were in no mood 
to listen to his counsel. The pliant General would soon 
have yielded ; but tlie more dogmatic and self-confident 
Brigadier was ready with a host of objections, and a gi-eat 
an-ay of difficidties, to overwhelm the .arguments of the 
Envoy. Macnaghten, however, was peremptory. The 
gims, he said, must he tahen at all risks, and at once, or 
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the loss of cantonments to-morrcw might be the result 
of om- supineness to-day. There "was again a talk ,of 
responsibility. The Envoy took the responsibility on 
himself, and a strong detachment, with two guns, under 
Brigadier Shelton,* was ordered ont for service. 

But much time had been lost in these idle discussions. 
It was nearly four o’clock befoie the troops were ready to 
take the field. They moved out in three columns, and 
taking different directions, pushed forward with a spirit 
and a rapidity worthy of British troops, to the foot of 
the hill. One, the most serviceable of the two guns that 
had been sent out under Lieutenant Eyre, unfortunately 
stuck fast, for some time, m a canal. But the advanced 
body of the infantry, under the General’s aide-de-camp, 
Major Thain, were eager to move forward before the guns, 
thus delayed, could be braught to bear upon the enemy’s 
position. Only one round of giupo had been fii-ed when 
they closed with the enemy. It would have been well 
had the insurgents been compelled to listen more to that 
argument which takes no denial ; for the musketry fire of 
our detachment, though pom-ed in at a distance of only 
ten yards, scarcely took effect upon the insurgents. The 
men took no aim — fired wildly — anywhere but in the 
right direction. Emboldened by impunity, the Afghan 
cavalry charged down upon the British bayonets with 
irresistible force. No dispositions wore made to receive 
them. For a while all was panic and confusion. Friend 

* It conmsted of two sqaadroas of the 5th Light Cavalry, under 
Colonel Chambers ; one squadron of Shah Soojah’s 2nd Irregnlar Horse, 
under Lientenant Le Geyt ; one troop of Skinner’s Horse, nnder Lien- 
tenant Walker ; the Body Quard ; six oomponies of her Majesty’s 44th, 
under Major Seott ; six companies of the 37th Native In&ntry, under 
Major Griffiths ; four companies of the Shah’s 6th Infantry, nnder 
Captain Hopkins ; one horse-artillery and one monntain-train gon, 
under Lieutenant Eyre, escorted by a company of the Shah’s 6th 
Begiment, under Captain Marshall. 
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and foe were mixed up together, as the column gave way, 
and the horsemen charged through and through om* ranks 
until the rout was complete.* It was only a temporaiy 
check. The British troops retreated down the slope ; hut 
rallied, re-formed behind the reserve at the foot of the 
hill, and, under cover of the guns which Eyre was now 
working with good effect, advanced again to the attack. 
Anderson’s Horse now came into action, and making a 
gallant charge, drove the enemy up the ascent. The 
infanti'y followed, and cjuried the height, whilst the 
enemy, escaping along the ridge, abandoned their guns 
to the victors. 

Night was now closing in upon the scene. The de- 
tachment had been sent out to captm-e the enemy’s guns. 
The guns were in oui' possession; but it would have 
been the mere shadow of a victoiy if they had not been 
caii'ied off. The Envoy, who had watched the struggle 
with painful anxiety, despatched a message of earnest 
entreaty that no effort should be spared “to complete 
the triumph of the day,”t by bringing both the giuis 
into oautonments. One of the deserted guns was easily 
removed by a party of the Shah’s 6th Infantry ; but some 
Afghan marksmen ivero pouiing in so warm a fire upon 
the other and lai-ger piece, that the British soldier — all his 
character reversed — seeing the danger and not the honoim 
of the exploit, shmnk from the perilous sendee, and re- 
fused to advance for the capture of the gun.f It was 
nearly dark. Tlie further detention of the force would 

* “My very heart,” Bud Lady Bale, “felt as if it leapt to my teeth 
when I saw the Afghans ride clean through them. The onset was fear- 
fnl. Tlicy looked like a great cluster of heee, hut we heat them and 
drove them np again.” 

t Ayrc’a Journal. 

+ “klaior Scott, of her Majesty’s 4tth, repeatedly called on his 
men to descend with him to drag the six-ponnder away, hut, strange 
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have been att^ded with aerious risk. Eyre, therefere, 
spiked the gun, which it seemed impossible to carry off, 
and then secured the capture of the othei’. The six- 
poimder was rolled down the hill ; the four-pounder was 
carried into cantonments. 

It was eight o’clock before Shelton’s force returned to 
their quarters. The enemy intercepted their movements, 
and threatened the cantonment, but the attack was re- 
pulsed by a few rounds of grape, and a. brisk fire fi-om 
Mackenzie’s jezailchees. Many, on both sides, had 
fallen dining the action of the afternoon. Major Thain 
and Captain Paton were severely wounded. AH nighty 
from the hiU-side, came loud lamentations — the wailings 
of the relatives of the Afghans who had fallen in the fight. 
Lights were flitting about in every direction ; for they 
were burying the dead. On the following day they were 
busy with the same melancholy work 

This affair of the 13th of November was set down as 
a success ; and it was wise to make the most of it. It 
was the last success, even of a doubtful and equivocal 
character, which the unhappy force was destined to 
achieve. “ Henceforward,” wrote one who has chronicled 
with no common, fidelity the events of these miserable 
months,* “ it becomes my wcaiy task to relate a catalogue 
of eiTors, disasters, and difficidties, which, Mlowing close 
upon each other, disgusted our officers, disheartened our 
soldiers, and finally sunk us all into irretrievable ruin, 
os though Heaven itself, by a combination of evil circum- 
stances, for its own inscrutable puiposes, had planned our 
downfal.” 

For some days the enemy remained comparatively in- 
to say, Ms Irequent appeals to their soldierly feelings were made in 
Tain ; with a few gallant exceptions, they remained immoveahle, nor 
could the Sepoys be induced to lead the way where their European 
brethren so obstinately hung back.” — lEyr^s /oumal.] 

* Ziettlenant Eyre. 
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active. Occasional threateuings kept the garrison on the 
alert ; but little was done to change the phsture of affairs. 
The Envoy, still looking for the return of Sale’s brigade, 
continued to write urgent letters to Captain Maogregor. 
On the 12th, he had written : “ I have mitten to you 
four times, requesting that you would come up with Sale’s 
brigade as soon as possible. We are still in a very bad 
way, though not quite so badly off as we were four days 
ago. Our force is so small that we cannot act on the 
offensive, and we have not above a fortnight’s supplies. 
I am trying, through Humzii, to enter into some arrange- 
ments with the Mufdds. As the Ghilzyes are occupied 
here, I should think you would not meet with much oppo- 
sition, except, perhaps, in the Klioord Caubul Pass.” 
And now again, on the 14th, ho wrote (and it is plain 
from this letter that he thought the action of the pre- 
ceding day had in nowise improved then: condition) : 
“ Dozens of letters have been written from this, urging 
your immediate return with Sale’s brigade to Caubul; 
aud if you have not started by the time you receive this, 
I earnestly beg that you will do so immediately. Our 
situation is a very precarious one ; but with yom- assist- 
ance we should all do well, and you must render it to us, 
if you have any regard for our lives or for the honour of 
our country. AVe may be said to be in a state of siege ; 
and had we not made two desperate sallies, we should ere 
now have been aimihilated. We have provisions for only 
ten days ; but when you arrive we shall be able to 
command the resources of the country. In our action of 
yesterday Thain and Paton were wounded, the latter so 
severely that his ann has been amputated. I have still 
some hope of the' Charekur detachment, but a faint one. 
I have no news fr:om Ghuzni or Candahar. In the interior 
of the country they seem to be as jaghee as at the capital. 
Mehtur Moosa joined the rebels yesterday. We have 
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been unmolested to-day, but it may bo only the lull 
before the storm. Humza Khan has ijromiscd to call on 
mo this evening. I have no idea that he -will do so. I 
intend to make Tinich of him. I have written to you 
several lottom of late, so shall sa 3 ’ no more for the present. 
The Gliilzj-o force being hero, I should conceive you will 
ospcricnco no opposition on the road.” 

The hojies expressed for the safet}’’ of the Charekur 
dctaclunent were dissipated on the following day. On 
the 15th of November,. Major Pottingcr and Lieutenant 
Haughton came in wounded finm that place, and reported 
that the Goorkha regiment had been cut to pieces. 
Thc 3 ' had held out for some time with noble resolution ; 
but their position was rmtcnablc for want of water. The 
hoiTors of unapj)casablc thu’st had overcome them ; they 
had boon compelled to abandon tlicir post ; had attempted 
to make good their rctroat to Caubnl ; and had perislrcd 
by the way. 

The story which Pottingcr told must bo briefly re- 
lated. Before the end of October the Kohistanecs and 
Nijroweos were in open revolt ; and on the 1st of No- 
Yomhor, Mcev Musjodeo, with a strong insurgent force, 
moved across the. jdain of the Bamkab find took up a 
position at Akscrai, completely cutting off the commu- 
nication between Charekur and Caubul.'* Pottingcr 
and Codrington now took coim.scl together. The former, 
as political agent on the Toorkistan frontier, resided in 
the castle of Lughmauee, about two miles distant from 
Charekur, where the Goorkha regiment was planted in 

* “This step they Tentured on in consequence of our want of cavalry, 
which prevented us from having patrols, and encouraged them to march 
above forty miles across a level pliun, in no place twenty miles from 
our own post, and in some ports of the latter half approaching within 
eight miles .” — \_Major Pottinger'a Budeeaiad Seport. — 3fS. SecordsA 
Charekur is fifty or sixty miles to the north of Cauhul. 
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some fortified barracks, the defences of ■which were still 
in course of construction. Codrington, who commanded 
the regiment, was, at the danm of November, with Pot- 
■tinger in the Lughmance castle. Their position was one 
of great difficulty. They sent out reconnoitring j)arties 
to obtain intelligence of the precise position of the 
enemy ; but, encumbered a.s they were with ■women and 
children, and almost wholly without carriage, it seemed 
impossible that the Goorkha regiment could be moved 
out of Charekur. Pottinger wrote to the Envoy for 
troops, called upon aU the friendly chiefs to aid him, 
and began to strengthen his position. But it was soon 
apparent that no help could come from Caubul, and that 
the friends on ■whom he relied were, in fact, disguised 
enemies. Many Kohistauoe and Nijroweo chiefs visited 
him on the two first days of November. Loud in their 
expressions of friendship, they decloied their willingness 
to co-operate with him for the suppression of the insur- 
rection j but when he called upon them to attack the 
castles of the chiefs who had gone out to join the anny of 
Meer Musjedee, it at once became apparent that they hed. 
The suspicions of Pottinger were aroused. The “ friends” 
around him were assembling in such numbers as to form 
an army of their own ; and Pottinger, deterihined as he 
was to betray neither suspicion nor alarm, could not help 
feeling that a sudden attack was by no means an impro- 
bable event to proceed out of all these armed gatherings. ' 
On the morning of the 3rd, the numbers of armed men 
around the Residency had increased. The reconnoitring 
parties had not returned. The chiefs were asking for 
presents, but refusing to do the service reqmred of them. 
Everything seemed enveloped in an atmosphere of doubt 
and suspicion ; and Pottinger, as he received the chiefs, 
who came pressing in with offers of friendship, could not 
help feeling that a struggle was at hand. 
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Before noon, he received several of the more powerful 
•chiefs at the Residency, and at noon went out to meet 
the petty Sirdars, who were clustering in the garden 
around his house. With characteristic Afghan cupidity, 
they assailed him with questions respecting the amount of 
ithe rewards that would be paid for their services. 
Pottiuger entered into some explanations which the 
foremost of the party seemed disposed to consider satis- 
factory ; but, expressing some doubts as to whether their 
■clansmen would be satisfied, they requested that the 
natm-e of the overtm'es might be made known to those 
who were removed from the circle around the British 
Agent. Lieutenant Eattiny, the Political Assistant, had 
just joined Pottinger in the garden. He was now requested 
to explain the matter to the rest, who were standing a 
little way apart. Accompanied by the principal chiefs, 
Rattray proceeded to the place where they wore assembled, 
and, after some conversation, they quitted tlie garden, and 
repaired to “an adjoining stubble-field, where several 
parties of armed men were standing.” 

It was not long before Rattray became aware that 
trcachoiy was browing. He turned to leave the field, 
and was immediately shot down. Pottiuger was still 
sitting iu couvemtiou with some of the chiefs, -when a 
man attached to tlic Hasserbasli regiment ran up, and by 
hints, rather than by intelligible words, apprised him of 
the danger that sniToimdcd him. The sound of firing 
confirmed the ominous intelligence. The chiefs rose and 
fled. Pottinger escaped into the castle, and from the 
ten-e-jileine of the rampart looked down, and saw Rattray 
lying badly wounded on the ground, and “the recent 
tenderers of service making off in aU du'cctions with the 
plunder of the Hazerbash camp.”* 

* Major PottingeT^i Buieecibad B^port. 

4 i 
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Eattray ■was soon despatched. A party of the enemy, 
crossing the plain and seeing the wounded officer at then' 
mercy, discharged their pieces into his head and body. They 
then invested Pottiugcr’s po.sition, firing upon him from 
the shelter of the numerous water-courses and walls. But 
assistance was now at liand. Lieutenant Haughton, the 
adjutant of the Goorkha corps, was moving down from 
Charckur,. As soon as he ajipcai'cd in the vicinity of the- 
gawlcn. Cajitaiii Codringtou made a sortie, and united 
himself with the relieving foroe. Tlie enemy were driven 
out of the garden witli severe loss. Evening Avas by this 
time closing in. The enemj' had got possession of the 
Charckur road, and before any measures of futm-e defence 
could be concerted between the two officers, Codi’ingto'n 
was obliged, after leaving some details with Pottingor, to 
move off his Goorkhas to his own fortified barracks. On. 
the followng day, Avitli four comx)auics of Goorkhas, and a 
six-pounder gun, Codringtou moved down from Charckur, 
to relieve Pottiugcr’s guai-d, and to supidy his little gtini- 
8011 with ammunition. Owing mainly, however, to tho 
imxictuosity of a comjiauy of young soldiers,’’’ the column 

* “ Wbeii the party got in motion the enemy retronted on all sides. 
One very large body, Iiowcver, remained in a posUimi on the mountain 
side, tlireateuiug the llauk of the column. Eusign Salisbury was 
detached with a cumpaiiy to remove this. The enemy reti'cated as they 
advanced, and the Goorkhas being young soldieis, liaving once got 
heated, followed Avith great eagemeas, despite the frequently sounded 
recall ; and on their linally stopping, tlie enemy pei*ceived they Avere 
too far scpai'tated from tlic main body, and followed them up with a 
boldness Avhicli obliged Ulr. Salisbury to make frequent halts. In 
consequence, Illr. Haughton wus obliged to Imlt the convoy, and detach 
tlie greater part of liis men, to extricate the compromised company. 
This halt encouraged the otlicr parties of the enemy, Avho had retired, 
and they cloicd in from all sides in most formidable array (apparently 
not less tliun *1000 mcnl. Mr. Haughton, however, maintained his 
{O'oiiiid till joined by hir. Salisbury, when, seeing the hopelessness of 
making good his way, he retreated and gained the barracks in safety* 
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mot with a chock, and was compelled to fall hfujk on 
•Chai'okiir. Ensign Sidisbuiy was moi-tally woxmdod, and 
many men of the Goorkha regiment fell on the retreat. 

Seeing little prospect now of being relieved, and finding 
his ammnuition reduced to a few rounds in the poddies 
'of his men, Pottinger determined, after nightfall, to 
.attomjit a retreat on Charekur. • Disguising his h^jltiens ' 
by collecting grain during the day, as for a - 

■defence, he eluded the vigilance of the enemy, •’Siiid-' dis- 
encumbering himself of his Afghan foUowei's, and all 
whoso fidelity there was any reason to suspect, he mustered 
the Hiudostanees outside tlie jiostcrn, upon the pretext of 
making a sortie upon the enemy, and then marched for 
the ban-aoks. Avoiding the main road, and skirting tlie 
•edge of the mountain, the little party, under cover of the 
night, made good its rcti-eat, and united itself with the 
main body of the Goorkha regiment at Cliarckur.® 


A great number of uien fell in the retreat, as they were obliged fre- 
quently to bait, formed in close order to resist the enemy's cavalry, 
whicb, being closely on them, was only kept in check by tbc gallantry 
' of Mr. Haugliton, who, with a few men and the gnu, remained in the 
rear, and covered the retreat of the disheartened party. Mr. Salis- 
bury was mortally wounded, and the trail of the held-gun gave way 
:at the elevating screw just as they reached support.” — [PoUlnga-'t 
Jiejjovt.- — MS, Jieconlif,] 

* “In the castle of Lnghmanee,” writes Pottinger, in his official 
.report, “we abandoned the hostages from the Kohistaii chiefs, two 
boxes of treasiue, containing 10,000 rupees, and about sixty Afghan 
firelocks (confiscated from the deserters of the Kohistan corps), all my 
official recijrds, Mr. Battray's, Dr. Grant’s, and my own personal pro- 
perty, and a very large number of horses belonging to ourselves and 
.the horsemen who had not deserted. The Heratees and seven or eight 
PeshaweTees were the oidy Afghans who adhered to me. All the 
■ Caubulees deserted, and one principal cause of so immediate a termi- 
. nation to my defence may be traced to the reduction of a portion of 
my escort, which had so disgusted tlie men who remained, that they 
deserted as soon os kir. Battray was killed.” — [ilf5. Jtecoi-di.J 
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On the morning of the 5th of November the enemy 
assembled in large bodies around the fortified barracks ; 
and, after attacking the outposts, closely invested the- 
place. Codrington commanded the regiment. Pottingcr, 
divesting himself of his political chameter, became the- 
artillery ofificer again, and took charge of the guns. 
Movmg out -with a field-piece to support the skirmishers,, 
he -was -wounded by a musket-shot in the leg. But there- 
was too much work in hand for one of his temper to suc- 
cumb at once to such an accident as this. The enemy were 
pressing fiercely on. Codrington and his Goorkhas were- 
confined to the barracks and a few mud huts in theii- 
immediato noighbom-hood. They stood their gi-ound man- 
fully and well. But the hostile multitude poured like a 
toiTent upon the little band of devoted men.* The 
Goorkhas were driven from the huts. They saw their 
gallant commander faU mortally wounded ; but they re- 
turned undaunted to the attack. Haughton, the adjutant, 
was now at their head. He led the men gallantly to the 
charge, and drove back the enemy beyond the goi'dens 
they had occupied in the mommg. Again and again the 
Afghans returned to the attack. But the little body of 
Goorkhas, with heroic coru-age, held then’ ground till night 
put an end to the conflict. 

Amidst the tears and lamentations of his sepoys, Cod- 
lington, with his death-woxmd upon him, hut still man- 
fully striving to walk, had tottered, under support, to the 
cantonmeut, but had there fallen to the ground, and iii 
an agony of thirst aud calliug for water, bad then been, 
carried into bis house and placed on a bed, where now dis- 
abled by sufibring, Eldred Pottingcr was Ij'ing. Being 

* Haviltlar Mootee Bam, of the Goorkba regiment, -vrho gave a de- 
tailed accoxmt of tlio defence of Chaiekur, described this attack on theic 
position by saying, “there -were -whole beegalis (acres) of gleamiogt 
swords moving towards us.” 
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supplied with writing materials, he WTote, as best ho could, 
a letter to his wife, gave her ]»icturc into Pottinger’s safe 
keeping, and prepared himself to die. Ho lingered for 
two days, and then was laid in the grave by his faithful 
followers, beside one of his young companions in arms. 

Meanwhile the unequal contest had continued. At a 
distance of some three hundred yards from the barracks 
there was a castle, the towers of which so effectually com- 
manded them, that it was necessary to occupy the post 
with a garrison of fifty men. But it was not very easy to 
retain it. The enemy inci’eased greatly in numbers on 
the 6th; and, in spite of the successful sorties of the 
Gk)orkhas, drove back their outposts, and confined them 
within the nai-row limits of then- barracks. On the fol- 
lowing day, the castle gairison, betrayed by the regim^tal 
Moonshee, were induced to surrender. ^b® 'eneihy took 
possession of the place, and finni its cominaading tow^ 
poured in a galling fire on the Goorkhas i& the banachs. 
The position of the little garrison was now becorhlhg more 
and more ci’iticnl. Cut off by the enemy, water had 
become lamentably scarce. They bad lost half their 
officers and a largo number of then.’ comrades. The 
enemy had increased in niunber and in fury, and com- 
pletely commanded thou- position. To shut themselves 
up in their barracks was to die of thir-st ; to attempt to 
fight their way out was to be cut to pieces. 

On the 8th, the enemy offered them terms. The con- 
dition was, that they should become Mahomedans. “ We 
came to this country,” Siiid Pottiuger, in reply, “ to aid a 
Mahomedan sovereign in the recovery of his rights. Wo 
are therefore within the pale of Islam, and exempt from 
coercion on the score of religion.” To this they replied, 
that the £iqg himself had ordered the attack ; and asked 
if Pottinger would surrender on receiving his Majesty’s 
order’s. “ I can do nothing,” said Pottinger, “ without a 
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■written order from the King.” And with this the nego- 
tiations ended. 

But there was iin enemy more terrible than these 
infuriated crowds of Koliistauccs and Nyrowees. The 
garrison was suffering agonies of thii'st.* On the 10th, 
the lost pool of water ■was drawn ; and lialf a wine-glass 
of the precious fluid was served out to each fighting man. 
On the 11th there was not suflicient to serve out to tho 
whole part}’'. At night they stoic out ■with their Malts 
concealed imder their clothes, lest the shining metal 
should betraj’ them, to snatch a few drops of water from 
a neigliboimng spring. But the enemy discovered tho 
practice, and shot down the wretched men. Baltics were 
then sent out to cover the water-cairiers ; but the suldiei^s, 
mad with the tortures of thu^st, quitted their ranks, and 
could not be restrauied from rushing forwai^d in search of 
tho liquid life for which they had so long boon languishing. 
Every new effort to obtain W'ator, however well devi.sed, 
failed from tho same cause. The parties, which moved 
out as discqjlined soldiei-s, soon, in the madness of their 
sufferings, became a disorderly rabble — soou were at the 
mercy of the enemy, •»vho shot them down, in their help- 
lessuess, like sheep. 

All hope was now at an end. The garrison were re- 
duced to a party of two hundred fighting men. They 

* “Some slieep were girea to ua I17 the officers j 'wc found relief 
from enckiiig tlie raw flesh, and some of the men placed the contents 
of the stomach of the sheep in cloths, and, ringing them very hard, 
obtained some moisture to assuiige their raging thirst. The sick and 
wounded now increased to a frightful amount, and were continually 
screaming for water in piercing accents. Our muskets were so foul 
from incessant nse, that the halls were forced down with difficulty, 
although sepanated from the paper of the cartridge which usually 
wraps them round. The lips of the men became swollen and bloody, 
and their tongues clave to their palates .” — lErndenee of Mootec Sam, 
Havildar.} 
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')iad but thirty rounds of ammunition for each musket in 
■store. Tlic wretched Goorkhas were literally perishing 
with intolerable thii'St. Pottingcr and Haughton took 
•counsel together; and determined to make a desperate 
effort to save the remnant of their little force by a rapid 
unencumbered march to Caubul. Accordingly, on the 
•evening of the 13th of November, the Goorkhas evacuated 
Charckur. Pottingcr led the advance. Haughton had, 
■on the afternoon of that day, been disabled by a sabre-cut 
from a jamadar of artillery, whilst apprehending a party 
•of deserters ; and was now scarcely able to sit his hoi'se. 
Mr. Grant, a medical officer — ^not the first medical officer 
who has played the part of the true soldier in battle, and 
justified the claims of his profession to the soldier’s 
honours and rewards — rhaving spiked all tho guns with' 
his own hands, led out tho main body; wliilst Ensign 
Bose brought up the raar. The order of march was 
■soon lost. 'I’he little force became a disorderly rabble, 
struggling on with the one object of allaying at the first 
pool of water the torments of unendurable thirst. It was 
impossible to keep them together — impossible to load 
them in safety to the capital. Pottingcr and Haughton 
were exhausted by the pain of their wounds. They could 
render no service to their men ; and would have perished 
had tlicy remained behind. So they dotonninod on 
pushing on to Caubul. A single sepoy of the Goorkha 
•corps, who plodded on ■with ■weary feet beside tho horse- 
men, Pottingcr’s English ■writer, and the regimental himyah, 
were their only companions. The route was unknown to 
them, and they had no guide; but they struggled on 
through many difficulties and much danger, and at lost 
reached the ncighbomhood of CaubuL Here the peril 
thickened around them. Descending into the Caubul 
plain behind the lake, and intending to cross the cultivated 
gi-ound to the cantonments, at the back of tho Shah’s 
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garden, at Killa Boliindeo, they missed the turning, and 
soon found themselves in the midst of the enemy’s sentinels.. 
Fearing to attract attention by turning back, they then 
made for Deh-Afghan, but finding the place occupied by 
the enemy, and being closely challenged by the sentries,, 
they -were compelled to pass into the city. Pursuing the- 
lanes and bazaars along the river bank, and narrowly 
escaping death from a volley fired upon them by one of the- 
enemy’s picquets, they made their way at last to the can- 
tonments. The regiment in the mean while had perished. 
Eose and Grant were slain by the enemy,* and scarcely a 
man escaped to tell how his comrades had been misembly 
destroyed. + 

The intelligence brought in by Pottiiiger from the 
Kohistan was not of a natinc to rouse the drooping- 
spirits of the Envoy. Charekui- had boon lost; the 
Goorkha regiment annihilated; and there wore now 
laige bodies of Kohistanees and Nijrowees, having done 
their bloody work at home, ready to join the insurgents 
at the capital. With eager anxiety had Macnaghten 

/ 

* Major Fottinger does not mention in his report irhen and how 
these officers fell. Lieutenant Melville, in bis narrative, says ; " From 
all that can be gathered from the reports brought in, it appears that 
the derated corps had straggled on to Kardurrah, gallantly headed by 
Ensign Eose and Dr. Grant, -where it was cut to pieces. The former 
officer fell, having first killed four of the enemy with his own hand ; 
and the latter, although he contrived to escape from the murderous banda 
at Kardurrah, yet just as be bad arrived in the sight of the haven 
of his hopes, within three miles of the cantonments, was massacred 
by some wood-cutters.” 

This account of the defence of Cbaiekur and the destruction of 
the Goorkha corps, is taken from Major Fottmger’s Badeeabad Report 
(MS.). Eyre seems to have had access to it. I have learnt since the; 
original edition of this hook was published, that Captain Colin Mac- 
kensie, with characteristic self-devotion, offered to proceed, with 20ff 
horse to Charckur, and convey ammunition to Fottinger. This md 
might have saved the Goorkha corps. 
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been looking for the return of Sale’s brigade from Gunda- 
muck, and now ho learnt, to bis bitter disappointment, 
that it had marched for Jellalabad. Still ho did not 
despair of being able to recall it. “Wo loam, to our 
dismay," honTotc to Maegregor on tho 17th of November, 
“that yon have proceeded to JcUalabad. Our situation is 
a desperate one if you do not immediately return to our 
relief, and I beg that you will do so without a moment’s 
delay. AVe have now been besieged for fourteen days, and 
without your assistance are utterly unable to cony on any 
offensive operations. You may easily make Caubul in 
eight marches, and, as the Ghilzyes :n-c hero, you would 
not have many enemies to contend with.” * 

In the course of the night he received a letter from 
Maegregor, which satisfied him that there was no longer 
any hope of receiving aid finm Sale’s brigade. Ho had 
begun to think by this time of the provisions of the 
tripartite treaty, and to look for aid from tho Sikhs. 
“We are in statu quo,” he wrote to the same corre- 
spondent on the. following morning. “Our chief want is- 
supplies. I perceive now that you could not well have- 
joined us. I hope you have written to Mackeson, asking 
him for aid from tho Sikhs under the treaty. If there is 
any difficulty about tho Sikhs getting through the pass, 
Mackeson should offer a bribe to the Khybiuecs of a lakh 
of rupees, or more, to send them safe passage. These 
are not times to stick at trifles. ... It is raining here, 
and the weather is vciy cold ; but I am not sure that this; 
is not as bad for the cncmj- as for oui-solvcs. I do not 
hear anything from Ghuzni or Caudahar, but I should not 
wonder if they were in the same mess as om-selves. We-- 
must look for support chiefly from Peshawur. Write to- 
Mackeson continually, and tell him to urge government 


Correspondence of Sir T-y. Mamaghien. — [JfS. RecoTdsI\ 
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to send as many troops into the country as speedily as 
possible. John Conolly is in the Balia Hissar with his 
Majesty, ^Yho, as you may imagine, is in a sad taking 
about all tlie Fussad. I am making no progress in my 
negotiations with the rebels.” ■* 

The abandonment of all hope of assistance from Sale’s 
brigade had now given a new complexion to the aspect 
•of affiiirs The military authorities, who had been long 
ripe for capitulation, now pi-essed the Envoy sorely witli 
their “ distressful accounts of the state of the troops and 
cattle from want of xuovisions,” and of the “hopeless- 
ness of further resistance.” t But Macnaghten, though 
he saw the necessity of weighing well the darrgers that 
beset the force, and the means of extricating it from its 
perilous positioir, was not a man to grasp at the degra- 
dation of surrender whilst yet there was a hope of res- 
cuing it by any more honourable comm The time had 
come, liowever, for him to declare fully his sentiments to 
the military commander ; so, on the 18th of November, 
he addre.s.sod to him a letter, in which the whole ques- 
tion is thus roviowed, and which is too important in its 


• CorrcspondcKce of Sir If. 11 . MomaghUn, — [MS, itecorda,] A 
versiou of tliis letter is given in the published papers ; but there ate 
some curious errors in the official text, which illustrate, in a very 
forcible manner, the value of these public documents as guides to his- 
torical truth. The private letter, in spite of its very nnofficuil style, 
is turned into an official one, commenring, “Sir.” — The words, “the 
weather is very cold,” are printed “ the uiotcr is very cold ; " and iu- 
etead of “We must look for support chiefly from Peshawur,” Sfne- 
naghten is made to say, “We must look for supplies chiefly from 
Feshawur.” The evils of such carelessness as this have received a 
remarkable illustratiou in Uajoc Hough’s Review of the MUMarp 
•Opemlioiis at Caubul, in •which are some pages of remark on the sub- 
ject of Supplies from Peshawur, based upon this identical passage in 
the mis-copied or mis-printed letter, 

+ MacnatjlUetts Unfinished Report to Qovermamt. — [if5. Becordst* 
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beai'ings upon our subsequent operations to warrant the 
omission of a lino ; * 

Caubul, ISlIi Nov., 1841. 

My nsAii Geneiial, 

Tbe iutclligencc received last night from Captain Maegregor 
makes it necessary that we should now take our future proceedings 
into eonsideratiou. We have scarcely a hope of reinforcement from 
Sale’s brigade. I would recommend we hold on Iiere os long as 
possible, and throughout the whole winter, if we can subsist the 
troops by any means, by making the Mahomedans and Christians 
live chiefly on flesh, and other contrivances. Here wo have the 
essentials of wood and water in abundance, and I believe our posi- 
tion is impregnable. 

A retreat in the direction of Jellalabad would be must disastrous, 
and should be avoided, except in the Inst extremity; we shall be 
better able to see, eight or ten days hence, whether that extre- 
mity must be resorted to. In that case, we should Imve to sacrifice 
the valuable property of government ; we should have to sacrifice 
his Majesty, who would not come away without his family ; and 
were we to mako good our retreat to Jellalabad, wo should find no 
shelter fur the troops (the cantonmeuts being destroyed), and per- 
haps no provisions. I fear, too, that in such a retreat very few of 
our camp followers would survive. I have frequently thought of 
negotiation, or rather capitulation, for such it would be, but in the 
present unsettled state of afiairs there is no authority possessing 
Buflfleient weight to protect us all through the country ; besides, we 
should hardly be justified, even for the security of our persons and 
property, to abandon oven one position in the country. Another 
alternative would be for us to retii-e to the Balia Hissir ; but this, 
I also fear, would be a disastrous retreat, and wo should have to 
sacrifice a vast deal of property. We probably should not succeed 
in getting in our heavy guns, and they would bo turned with effect 
by the enemy against the citadel. We should neither have food, 
nor firewood to cook it ; for those essentials we should be deiieudent 
upon sorties into the city, in which, if we were beaten, we should 
of course be ruined. 

Upon the whole, I think it best to hold on where we ore as long 
os possible, in the hope that something may turn up in our favour. 

+ The substance of this letter is given very correctly in Eyre’s 
journal. 
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It is possible that we may receive reinforcements from Candabar. 
Now that the cold weather is coming on, the enemy will disperse to 
their houses very soon, and there will only be left the rebel chiefs 
and their immediate followers. ' We should not, therefore, be 
molested during the winter: and though circumstances make it 
likely that we should bo attacked soon if wo are to be attacked 
at all, a victory on our side might change the whole aspect of 
affairs. 

I was disposed to recommend that a decisive blow should be 
struck somewhere to retrieve our fortunes, and that Mahomed 
Khan’s fort should bo captured. But I have since had reason to 
believe no solid advantage, such as commanding the road to the 
Ealla Hissar, would result therefrom ; that possibly we might not 
be able to hold it ; and, in short, that the benefit of the measure 
would not counterbalance the risk attending it. 

In eight or ten days more, we shall be better able to judge 
whether there is any chance of an improvement in our position, 
and, if not, it will remain for the military authorities to decide 
whether it would bo more prudent to attempt a retreat to Jella- 
labad, or to retire into the Balia Hissar. If we could only bring in 
sufficient provisions for the winter, I would on no account leave the 
cantonment. Yours, &c., &c., 

W. H. MAOHaonTEH. 

Many and anxious, by this time, had been the discus- 
sions relative to tlio abandonment of the cantonment, and 
the concentration of the Britfeh troops in the Balia Hissar. 
The measure had been recommended by the engineer, 
Stm-t, and others, vciy soon after the first outbreak of 
the insiuTOCtion. The Envoy had favoured it at an earlier 
as he did at a later, period of the siege ; but lie seems at 
this time to have been more than usually alive to the 
difiiculties of the movement. The General had scarcely 
any opinion at all on the subject. But the Brigadier 
was resolutely opposed to it His arguments were not 
veiy oveiwhclming — ^but they were overwhelmingly ad- 
vanced j and he seems for some time to have borne down 
the better reason of all who supported the measure. No 
one in the whole force was more profoundly impressed 
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Vt'itli a couvictiou of the disadvantnges of the cautoiimcnt 
as a militaiy position than Brigadier Shelton himself. He 
has left on record, in emphatic language, his opinions upon 
this point ; but he could see in the extreme inscomity 
of the cantonment an argument only for a discreditable 
I’etreat. He could not see that if the extent of the canton- 
ment-works were such as to render their defence difficult, 
.and external operations on a largo scale impossible, there 
was in this circumstance abundant reason for the remoyal 
of the force to a position cursed with none of these 
.annihilating evils. 

In the BaUa Hissar the troops would have been free 
from molestation. They would not, as in cantonments, 
have been harassed and dispirited by the necessity of 
mamiing works exposed at every point to the attaclcs of 
the enemy. They could have sallied out from such a 
position in large bodies — ^liavc attacked the city and the 
iieighboiming forts — liavo obtained su2)2>lies from the siu-- 
Tounding country — and held their own till the coming 
•spring. But against all this it was alleged that the 
removal of the force from the cantonment to the Balia 
Hissar would be a hazardous O2)eration — that it could 
not be accomplished without great loss, including, in all 
I)robability, the entire sacrifice of the sick and wounded. 
That the movement would not have been free from danger 
is true. What movement could be free from danger, at 
such a time 1 — what warlike operations ever are fi’ee from 
danger? But that it woidd have necessarily involved the 
total sacrifice of the sick and wounded, is only to be 
assumed upon the hypothesis, that the cm-se wlrich had 
BO long brooded over us would still have worked for our 
own undoing, and that, therefore, no precautions would 
have been t iken to protect them.* 

* Ejie gays, that “ though to carry the sick would he difiailt, it 
-atiU was not impansiMe ; for so short a dUUiucs two or even three men. 
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Other arguments against the movement were also- 
adduced. It was said tliat there was a scarcity of fire- 
wood in the Balia Hissar ; and that there was no forage 
for the hoi’ses. But to this it was replied that there- 
was a sufficiency of wood for purposes of cooking, that 
more might be obtained by sallies into the cit}', and that 
the imp'oved shelter and increased comforts of the troops- 
in the Balia Hissar would, imder the most unfavourable 
circumstances, compensate for the want of firing. 'With 
regard to the forage, it was replied, that, if the hoi-ses. 
could not be fed, they might be sliot ; and that there was • 
little need for the employment of cavalry in such a position 
as the Balia Hissar. 

One other argument, brought fonvard perhaps to give 
respectability to the whole, was urged by Shelton and his- 
supporters. It was said that the abaiulomncnt of the can- 
toiimoiits would have boon an acknowledgment of defeat, 
and a triumph to our enemies. It is enough to say of 
this, that it was urged by men -who were clamorous for an 
abandonment, not of one position, but of all our positions - 
in Afghanistan, and a preeijntate j-ctreat from the countiy. 
In the one case tlicre might have been a partial triumph ; . 
in the other there must have been a complete one. 

And so, owing mainly to the peiiiinacity of Brigadier • 
Shelton, the only measure which could have saved the 
British force from dcstniction, and the British name- 
from dcgi-adation, was rejected in this conjunctm-c. 

could be conveyed in one doolie : some might manage to walk, and the 
rest could be mounted on yaboos, .or cninels, nt the top of their loads.” 
Hesay.s too, that “if we had occupied the Seeah Sungh hill with a- 
strong party, placing guns there to sweep the plains on the canton- 
ment side, the enemy could hare done little to impede our march with- - 
out risking a battle with our whole force in fair field, to which they 
were generally adverse, hut which would, perliaps, have been the best' 
mode for us of deciding the struggle.” 
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The troops remained in cantonment^ threatened by the 
enemy and disheartened by the ominous gloom of their 
own officers, only to sustain another and more crushing 
defeat ; and then to sink into a state of utter inactivity 
and prostration, whilst the leadei-s of the enemy were 
being brought over to consent to terms of capitulation, 
humblmg indeed to the pride of the 2>roudest and most 
successful nation of the world. 

Whilst the feebleness of the militaay commanders in 
cantonments had thus been playing away stake after stake, 
until every hope of redemption was past, the King, shut 
up in the Balia Hissar, liad been watching the progress 
of events with the profoundest anxiety and alarm. His 
bearing was that of a man heartless and hopeless under 
a prossmre of unanticipated misfortunes ; but prostiute 
and imbecile as he was in this conjunotmre, he could 
see plainly enough the prostration and imbecility of the 
British chiefs. AVheii the commissariat fort fell into the 
hands of the insurgeuts, the great calamity rose up sud- 
denly before the inmates of the Balia Hissoi’. From 
the summit of the palace the enemy might be seen 
throwing the jilunder over the walls of the fort, to be 
carried off by their companions below. There was a 
general rush upwai'ds to this commanding 2)OBition to 
witness the humiliating sight. The King beheld it with 
deep emotion, and, painfully agitated, turned to the 
Wuzeer and said, “ Surely the English are mad." * 

Dejected as he w'as before, this crowning calamity 
sunk him into a state of still deeper dejection. Every 
report of the designs of the enemy, however incredible, 
filled him with new terror. It was said that the in- 
sm'geuts were rumiing a mine fi'om the Shor Bazaar 


Lieutenant Melvilh’s Narrative. 
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nuder the -very ivalls of the palace. Dreading an im- 
mediate explosion, he quitted his apartments, and took 
up his residence at the gate of the Harem, -where, seated 
at a wmdo-\v commanding an extensive -vie-w of the can- 
tonments and the surrounding country, he traced, through 
a telescope, the progi-ess of the exciting events passing 
holow. Day after day he sate at the some -window, 
looking down, from nioniing to evening prayer, upon a 
scene which seldom yielded aught to comfort or reassime 
him. Shah Soojah had never been a eourageous man ; 
but ho had always been a very proud one. That now, 
enfeebled and desponding, he should have clung to any 
support, tm-ned anywhere for assistance, was not strange ; 
but when they saw the i)omj>ous and arrogant monarch 
now so humbled and obsequious, laying aside all the- 
environments of royalty, to which before ho had clung 
with such pitiful tenacity, the English officers about 
him felt that the shock must have been gi-cat indeed so 
to revolutionise his whole nature. He made even the 
British subalterns sit beside him ou chaira ; conversed 
familiarly with them ; enquired into their wants, and 
condescended to supply them. “ If,” said one who had 
good opportunities of nanwly watching the beha-riom 
of the King at this time, “he is acting apart, he certainly 
performs it fidmirably ! ” 

Other rejrorts soon came in from the city, or started up 
in the Balia Hissai- itself, still more to teixify the King. 
It was alleged that the Arabs in the fort wore about to 
rise up in a body, to massacre the troops and to give tlie 
place over to the rebels. The King, who never withheld 
his belief from any stoiy however improbable, seized the 
chief of the Arab tribe, and ordered that no -a'omcn 
or children should bo suffered to leave the fort. But 
women and children of all kinds were now clamouring 
-for egresa Collecting in crowds before the IVuzeer’ 
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house, they im25ortuncd him, with loud lamentations, to 
suffer them to depart. The Wuzeer a^jpealed to the 
King, who strictly prohibiting the ogress of any Aral) 
families, suffered more than seven hundred other women 
and children to ^lass out of the fort. The English officers 
thought, that if all the Arabs and Afghans had been re- 
moved from the fort, and all the provisions scciu-cd for 
the use of the fighting men, the whole force might have 
been saved. 

The stores in the Balia Hissar had been indented 
upon for the use of the cantonment force, and the 
available supplies having been thus reduced, the troo^is 
were put ujjon half rations. The departiu-e, however, 
of Brigadier Shelton and his escort had diminished the 
nimiber of the fighting men, and now, under Major 
Ewart, they consisted of little more than the 54th N. L, 
a portion of the Horse Artilleiy troop under CaiJtain 
Nicoll, and some details of irregular troojis. At the 
points most o.vposcd to attack the components of the 
little ganison were jjosted, and, kc 2 :)t always on the alex-t 
by rc]30i-ts of some threatened movement of the enemy, 
were always ready to give tlicm a warm reception. 

The aftiiir of the 13th of November struck a gleam of 
hope into the garrison of the Balia Hissar. It seemed as 
though new courage had been infused into the canton- 
ment force ; and, as though to second the invigorated 
efforts of their comrades, the ai-tiUciymen in the citadel 
now began to ])ly their batteries with increased activity. 
They shelled the city, and attempted to fii-e it with car- 
cases ; but the houses were not of a construction to be 
easily ignited, and the shelling produced little effect. The 
residence of Amoen-ooUah Khan, in the city, was to be 
^ seen from the batteries ; and the gunnery knowing the 
old man to be one of our deadliest enemies, singled it out 
as a mark, and poured their iron rain upon it. But the 
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chief removed himself aud his family to another house ; 
and the only slaughter was among the horecs. 

A crisis was now at hand in the fate of the eantonment 
force. The 23rd of November was one of the most eventful 
aud the most disastrous in tlic history of the insurrection. 
On that day a battle n-as fought which ended in the 
disgmceftil and calamitous defeat of the British troops. 
The enemy had been for some time making their ap- 
pearance on the Boll-morn hill, aud had rojioatedly 
descended into the village, whence the British commis- 
sariat offioera had been drawing supplies of grain. Irri- 
tated by the assistance which the villagers had rendered 
us, the insm'gcuts had destroyed the houses, pillaged the 
inhabitants, and attacked our commissariat people when 
getting in thcii' supplies. Tliis was not to bo endured. 
Again the Envoy coumsoUed the despatch of a strong 
foree to occupy the Bclwnoni hill, and to dislodge tho 
enemy from a position in which they were able to work 
lit) such gi'iovous annoyance. Again the Brigadier ob- 
jected. Urging that the trooiw were exhausted and dis- 
spirited by constant harnssiug duty on tho ranipai’ts, tliat 
they had been living inxin half-rations of parched wheat, 
and were therefore phj-sically as well as morally en- 
feebled, ho protested against a movement which he said 
w'ould have the effect of increasing tho number of 
wounded and sick, without leading to any solid advan- 
tage. But those objections were overruled. On tho 
22nd a weak dctaclnucut had been sent out, under jSilajor 
Swayne, but it had only added another to our list of 
failures. It was plain tliat something more must be 
done. A council of w.ar was held that ovciiiug at the 
General’s quarters, aud it was dotennined, after much 
earnest discussion, on the special recommendation of tho 
Envoy, that a strong force should be sent out before 
daybreak on the following morning, to occupy the Beb- 
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mem hills. Sholtou rcoominentled that at the same time 
an attack should bo made on the village. It was m'ged 
that the enemy would abandon the village as soon as 
our troop.s occupied the hill. The Brigadiei’ declared 
that the occupation of the hill would only make the 
enemy hold the village with greater pertinacity. Shel- 
ton’s advice, however, w'ns ovemilcd. The force went 
out before daybreak,* took possession of the hih, and 
posted themselves on the north-e.astem extremity, which 
overhung the village. With a fatuity only to bo ac- 
counted for by the belief that the curse of God was 
upon those unhappy people, they had taken out a single 
gun. This gun was now placed in a position com- 
manding an enclosure of the village, where the watch- 
fires gave out their bright tokens that niunbem of the 
enemy wore assembled. A shower of grape was presently 
poured in upon the bivouac. Ktavting up in confusion, 
the enemy gave back a volley from their jezails, but, aban- 
doning the open space, sought tlio shelter of the houses 
and towers, and there exhausted their ammimition in a 
vain attempt to respond to our grape and muskctiy. Day 
dawied, and it was idain that the enemy were abandoning 
the village. A few, however, still rem.ained ; and it was 
dotennined to cany the jdacc by assault. A storming 
party wi\a told off, under Major Swaync ; but the village 
was not carried. The detachment seems to have gone 
dmni only to be fired at, and, after half an hour of 
inactivity, was recalled by the Brigadier. 

* The force consisted of five companies of her Miyesty’s 44th, under 
Captain Leighton ; six companies of the 6th N.I., under Lieut. -Colonel 
Oliver ; six companies of the 37th N.L, uudei- Captain Kershaw, of 
the 13th ; a squadron of the 5th Cavalry, under Captain Bott ; a 
squadron of In-cgular Horse, under Lieutenant Walker ; 100 men 
of Anderson’s Horse ; one Horse Artillery gun, under Sergeant Mul- 
hall ; 100 Sappers, under Lieutenant Laing, of the 27th, N.L 
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The movement of the British troops, even in the dim 
twilight of the early morning, had been obsen'cd from 
the city ; and soon laigc bodies of the enemy were moving 
across the plain. Horsemen and footmen streamed out 
in thonsands to give the Feiinghees battle. The horse- 
men stretched across the plain ; the footmen covered an 
oi)positc liill, and some rcocoupied the village. 

The fire from the enemy’s hill, which was separated 
from that on which our own troops were posted only by 
a nan-ow gorge, soon became hot and galling. Leaving 
five companies at the estremitj' of the hill, immediately 
above the village, Shelton took the remainder of his force, 
with the one gun, over the gorge, to a position near the 
brow of tljat liill, on which the enemy were a.sscmbling in tlio 
greatest numbers. Hero he foimod his infantry into two 
squares, and massed his cavalry immediately in their real’. 
The one gun was nobly worked, and for a time, with 
tenible effect, told upon the Afghan multitudes, who had 
only a matchlock fire to give back in return. But thus 
nobly worked, round after romid poured in as quickly as 
the piece could be loaded, it soon became imsendceable. 
The vent was so heated by the incessant firing, that tho 
gmuicrs were no longer able to serve it. Ammunition, 
too, was becoming scarce. AVhat would not those resolute 
artillei’jnneu have giveu for another gmi 1 Tho firing 
ceased ; and tho British musketeers were then left to do 
their work alone. Little could they do, at such a time, 
against the far-reaching Afghan matchlocks. Tho enemy 
poiu'od a destructive fire into our squares, but the muskets 
of our iufautiy could not roach tho assailants. The two 
forces ■wore at a distance from each other, ■a-hich g.avc all 
the advantage to the Afghans, who shot down our men 
with case, and laughed at the musket-haUs, which never 
reached their position. 

Tho nature of the country was altogether nnfavourablo 
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to the British troops. Between them and the brow of 
the hill there was some rising ground, which prevented 
Shelton from seeing the movements of the enemy on the 
side of the hill. But from the cantonment could bo seen 
a jiarty of Afghans crawling from the gorge up the hill- 
side, and rushing with sudden fury upon our infantiy 
masses. The unexpected attiuik seems to have struck a 
panic into the heart of our troops, who tinned and fled 
along the ridge like sheep. Shelton, who ever in the 
midst of danger stood witli non courage exposed to the 
thickest fire of the enemj', vainly called upon his men to 
charge. Jfot a man brought down his bayonet to the 
position which the English soldier bums to assume when 
he sees the enemy before him. The Afghans had planted 
a standard upon the hill, only some thirty yards from the 
British squares ; and now an officer prodaimed a reward, 
equal in the eyes of the common Sepoy to a year's pay, to 
any one who would advance and take it. But not a man 
responded to the appeal. A great fear was upon them 
all. The officers stood up like brave men ; and hiu’led 
stones at the advancing enemy.* But nothing seemed to 
infuse courage into our panic-struck troops. The enemy, 
emboldened by success, advanced in larger numbere, and 
rushed upon our single gun. Our cavalij, called upon to 
charge, refused to follow their offiocis. The aitilleiymcn 
stood to their gun ; tw'o of them fell dead beside it ; a 
third was dcsperatdy wounded ; a fourth, when the enemy 
rushed upon it, dung to the carnage between the wheels, 
and miraculously escaped de.structioa There, too, fell 
Lieutenant Laing, than whom there was not a braver soul 
m the field on that fatal day, n-aving his sword over the 
gun, cheering the men who w'ere doing their duty, and 

^ The officers who so distioguiahed themselves were Oaptain IXaeiii’ 
tcah aud Lieutonaut Laiag, who were killed aad Captoiiis Mookeiude, 
Troup, and Leighton. 
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calling on the rest to follow tlieir example. But the 
"heroic courage of the officers was thrown away upon the 
men. The gun was lost, and our disheartened regiments 
were in confused and disastrous ffight. 

All, however, was not then lost. Shelton ordered the 
halt to he sounded. The flying regiments stopped and 
re-formed ; then turning round, faced the enemy with a 
shout, and seemed ready to renew the conflict. But the 
Ghozees now shrunk from the British bayonets. They 
were few in numbers; and they saw, too, a party of 
Anderson’s Horse coming to the charge. Taking the 
horaes arrd limber with them, they abandoned the grru, 
and fled. 

In the meanwhile the enemy’s cavalry oir the plain had 
been thrown into oonfirsiorr by the fall of their lender — 
Abdoollah Khan, Achetzkye. How he foil, or at what 
moment, is not precisely kirown. It was gciremlly believed 
that he was wounded by a drot from our girn — ^bnt there 
was a Tvliisper, of dorrbtful credibility, to the effect that 
he had been struck dowrr by the jczail of one of his own 
countrymen, who is said to have claimed a reward for the 
act. Be the history of his fall what it may, it discouraged 
and alarmed the Afghan cavalry otr the plain. Seeing 
their leader emried from the field, they fled in ooafirsion 
towar’ds the city. Igrrorairt of the cause of their flight, 
the infarrtry began to follow them; arrd the c.xcited 
lookers-on in cantonments now thought the day was om-s. 
Macnaghterr and Elplriustone were starrdhrg together on 
tire rampards watchirrg the enemy as they streamed across 
the plain. The opportrmity seemed a great one. To 
have serrt out of cantonments a body of troops to pursue 
the flying enemy, and render their confusion complete, 
would have been to have secm'ed a victory. The Errvoy 
urged it irpoir the General ; but the General said it was a 
wild scheme, and weakly negatived the worthy proposaL 
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At this moment, when the enemy were in flight, 
and oiu’ gun had been recaptured, Shelton might have 
brought back his force with credit to cantonments. But 
the opportunity Avas lost. The enemy returned to the 
field, recruited by ucAr hordes Avhom they met emerging 
from the city ; and soon the SAvelling multitude poured 
itself upon om' battalions. The General had sent out 
neAv supplies of ammrmition, Arith another limber and 
horses for the gun ; and it was soon again in full opera- 
tion, playing with nnu-dorons effect upon the masses of 
the enemy. But again the British muskets were found 
lAO match for the Afghan jezails. There were truer eyes 
and steadier hands, too, in the ranks of the enemy than 
in our own ; and noAV with unening aim the Afghan 
marksmen mowed down oru: merr like gr-ass. The artil- 
lery men Avere falliirg fast at their gun ; and Shelton, 
thinkirrg it insecirre, withdr-ew it to a safer position. 
Emboldeued by this, the enemy continued the attack 
with irroreased vigour ; and again the British troops began 
to coAver beireatlr the fir-c of their assailants. 

For noAV Avas seen again that spectacle AA-lrich had 
before struck ten'or into oirr ranks and scattered our 
fighting merr like sheep. A party of the enemy, headed 
by a band of furious Ghazees, emerged from the gorge, 
and craAA-ling up the hill suddenly bru’st upon our waver- 
irrg battaliorrs. The British troops had been losiirg hear-t 
before this ; aird rroAv it needed little to extinguish the 
last remaitriug spark of cornugc that wamred them. At 
this irrauspicious moment, Shelton, who had been over in 
the thickest of the fire, and who escaped by A'cry miracle 
the halls which fleAV about the one-armed veteran, and 
str-uck hitrr five times Avith rro effect, fell back a feAV 
paces to order some more merr to the front. Seeing 
the back of their commander turned towarxls the oiremy, 
our front rank men gaA’o way; and, in a minute, infantry 
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and cavalry were flying iirecipitately down the slope of 
the lull. The Afghan horse, seizing the opportunity, 
dashed upon our retreating force ; and presently friend 
and foe were mixed up in inextricable confusion. Tho 
artillerymen alone were true to themselves and their 
couutiy. Thinking only of the safety of then- gun, they 
daslied down the steep descent and drove into the very 
midst of tho Afghan horsemen. But they could not 
resist tho multitudes that closed around them ; and tho 
gun, so nobly served and so nobly protected, fell a second 
time into tho hands of the enemy. 

Tho rout of the British force was complete.* In one 
confused mass of influitiT and cavalry — of European 
and native soldiers — they fled to the cantonment walls. 
Elphiustone, who had watched tho conflict from the 
ramparts, wont out, infirm as he was, and strove, with 
all tho energy of which, in his enfeebled state, he wus 
master, to rally the fugitives. But they had lost them- 
selves past recovery ; they had forgotten that they were 
British soldiers. Tire whole force was now at the mercy 
of the Afghans. Had they swept on, the cantonments 
must have fallen before them. The enemy were so 
mixed up with our men, that the guns on the ramparts 
corrld not ojreu upon them without destroying our retreat- 
ing battalions. But tho irrsurgents made no eftbrt to 
follow rtp the advantage they had gained. One of the 
chiefs, Osman Khan, Barrrlizyc, suddenly drew off his men,!' 

* The loss upon our aide was severe. Pour officers fell — namely, 
Oolonel Oliver, Captains hlackintosli and Walker, and Lieutenant Laing. 
Six others were wounded. 

+ Lady Sale says : “ Osman Khan was heard hy our Sepoys to order 
his men not to iii-e on those who run, hat to spare them. A chief, 
probably tho 0.11116, rods round Kershaw three times when he was 
compelled to run with his men ; he waved his sword over his head, 
but never attempted to kill him ; and Captain Trevor says his life 
was several times In the power of the enemy, hut he was also spared. 
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and, iu a short time, the whole force, after savagely muti- 
lating the corpses of our slain, had withdrawn, with shouts 
of exultation to the citj-. 

“ This,” says Srigadior Shelton, in his narrative of the 
events, iu which he bore so conspicuous a port, “con- 
cluded all exterior operations.” * Nothing more was to 
be done bj’ fighting. A general gloom hung over the 
cantonment. The most sanguine novr began to despond. 
The troops had not only lost all heart — ^they had lost all 
discipline. The link v.-hich bound them to them officers 
seemed to bo broken. The privations to which they 
wore exposed were great. Cold, hunger, and fatigue 
pressed upon them ; and they had not strength to bear 
up against such a burden of woo. It was plain that no 
use could be made iu the field of a force so feeble and 
dispirited. The time for action had passed. And so, 
when, on the day after this disastrous affair on the Beh- 

* No small quantity of military critlomm Im.'! been lanobed upon 
this unfoi-tunate action of the 23rd of November. Eyre’s criticisms 
are well kuowu ; and their soundness has been aolcnowledged by almost 
every subsequent writer. Major Hough, however, says, with reference 
to Eyre’s assertion that Shelton formed his infantry into squares on 
the Beh-meru hill, that the Brigadier assured him that he formed no 
squares at all, but only threw back bis flanks cn poUnce. Captain 
Evans, of the 44tb, also assured him that there were no squares. 
Every other writer, however, makes a .similar assertion relative to the 
squares on the Beh-mcru hill. Of the atrocity of the single gun there 
is only one opinion. With regard to the general plan of operations, 
Lady Sale says : “ The mlsfortuae.) of the day are mainly attributable 
to Shelton’s biid generalship, in taking up so unfavonrahle a position 
after his fault in neglecting to surxirise the village and occupy, which 
was the ostensible object of the force going out.” But I have shown 
that it was not Shelton’s fault that the village was not snrpriseil, A 
simultaneous attack on the village and on the hill was the coarse 
recommended by the Brig,adicr ; but he was overruled in council. He 
went into action feeling certain that the plan mapped pnt for him 
was a wrong one — and the battle was not fought the better for the feel- 
ing that he had been thwarted and opposed. 
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mom hill, the enemy began to destroy the bridge which 
Genei'al Elphinstone, a short time before, had thiwm over 
the Canbul llivcr, the military chiefs looked idly on, 
whUst this outrage was being perpetrated almost within ' 
musket-shot of our position. 

There were only two courses now open to the doomed 
force ; and the political and military chiefs began again 
to take counsel together. The question of concentration 
in the Balia Hissar was first revived and discussed be- 
tween them. John Conolly, at the instance of the King, 
wrote urgently to Macuaghten, recommending tire measure 
as the only one that could now secure the safety and the 
honour of tlie British troops. But the military authorities 
had set their fiices against it, and the Envoy yielded his 
assent to their opinions against his omi better judgment. 
After a personal inteiwiew, on the morning of the 24th of 
November, at which the subject had been discussed 
between them. General Elphinstone addressed tlie follow- 
ing letter to the Envoy, seeking Macnaghten’s opinion 
and stating his own ; 


24(/t Nov., 1841. 

Mr DEAB Sir Wiluam, 

With reference to our conversation this morning, 1 request 
^ou will let me know what ai-e ;our views with respect to moving 
into the Balia Hissar as proposed to you, admitting the possibility 
of our holding out there. Our getting into it with our ammunition 
and numerous sick and wounded, amounting to near 700, would be 
attended with the greatest difficulty, if not be altogether impossible. 
The enemy, no doubt, in the gientest force would oppose us, 
which would oblige us to cover the operation with the greatest part 
of our troops, and thereby leave the cantonment without sufficient 
defence. 

I am the more confirmed in my opinion of the difficulty of the 
operation from the haroseed and dispirited state of our troops, now 
so much reduced in numbers, and failure would tend to our certain 
destruction. With our means, it would take some days to remora 
the ammunition and stores, during which the enemy would ho 
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collecting a great number around us ; our wounded would be in- 
creased, with diminished means of conveying them. 

'Would the Balia Hissar hold ns with our followers, even after 
the sacrifice of our horses and cattle? I am told that water is 
already selling there at a high price, even with the present small 
garrison. We have, at best, barely twenty days’ supplies, which, 
even if we could remove, we have little prospect of adding to at the 
Balia Hissar; a retreat from thence would be worse than from our 
present position, for after abandoning o.ir horses and means of 
transport, our sick, wounded, and stores, would have to be left 
behind at the mercy of the enemy. 

1 have conferred with Brigadier Shelton, the second in command, 
and he concurs with me in the above opinion. 

Yours, &c., 

W. K. Elphisbtose.* 


To this letter tlic Envoy replied : 

Mr DEAR Gehebal, 

In reply to your note just received, I beg to state my opinion 
that the move into the Balia Hissar would be attended with the 
greatest difficulty, and I do not see what advantage could accrue 
therefrom, although the disadvantages, as pointed out by you, are 
apparent in tbe event of our ultimate retreat. As to tbe mere 
question of room for our troops and followers, I do not imagine 
that we should feel much difficulty on that account. 

Yours, &c., &c., 

W. H. Macxaghtex.+ 

The question of a movement into the Balia Hissar 
having been thus disposed of for the present, the Envoy 
turned Ids thoughts towards that other course, which had 
been so long pressed upon him by the military chief. He 
began to think of negotiating with the enemy. But that 
lie might not, save in the last extremity, enter upon a line 
of conduct against which the manliness of his nature re- 
volted, ho addressed a letter to the General, asking, in 

* Correspondence of General Elphmstone.—[MS. Secords."] — The 
substance of this letter is given in Byre’s Journal. 

+ Correspondence of Sii- Vf.H. Macnaghten. — [ilfS. fiecoivls.] 
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specific tenns, -whether he conBidcred it possible any longer 
to maintain his position in the connti^. To this letter 
Eljihinstone replied ; 

Cavlntl, 2ith Nov., 1841. 
Sib, 

I bare the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of this day’s date, calling for my opinion as to whether, in a mili- 
tary point of view, it is feasible any ionger to maintain our positiou 
in this country. 

In reply, I beg to state, that after having held our position hero 
for upwards of threo weeks in a state of siege, from the want of 
provisions end forage, the reduced state of our troops, the large 
number of wounded and sick, the difficulty of defending the exten- 
sive and ill situated cantonment we occupy, the near approach of 
winter, our communications cut offi, no prospect of relief, and the 
whole country in arms against us, I am of opinion that it is not 
feasible any longer to maintain our position in this country, and 
that you ought to avail yeurself of the offer to negotiate which has 
been made to you, 

W. K. Eu’HINSTONB,* 

Upon the receipt of this letter the Envoy ceased to 
hesitate. The enemy had made pacific overtures to him, 
and he now believed that it was no longer his duty to 
refuse to listen to them. So he sent a message to the 
insurgent chiefs, intimating his -willingness to receive a 
deputation from them, and to discuss the preliminai'ies 
of a treaty. The invitation was accepted. On the fol- 
lowing day, Sultan Mahomed Khan, Barukzye, and 
ilcerza Alimcd Aii, Kuzzilbadi, made their appearance 
at the bridge. Notliing could have been more unas- 
suming tlian the ambassadorial cortege. The deputies 
rode Sony horses, and were, attended only 'by their 
grooms. Captain Lawi-enco and Captain Trevor were 
sent out to meet them. The conference lasted t-wo hours. 
Sultan Mahomed Khan, whose tone -was insolent and 
uncompromising, demanded tei-ms snch as the English 

* Correspondence of Sir ir, ZT. Macnaghten . — [llfS. Records,^ 
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officers could uot listeu to without disgrace. The depu- 
ties then asked to see Macnaghten, and the party moved 
to cantonments. In the guard-room at one of the 
gateways the Envoy received the Afghan ambassadors. 
The discussion was long aaid animated. Sultan Maho- 
med, stai arrogant and offensive, trode down, as with the 
heel of the conq^ucror, all the pretensions of his oppo- 
nents ; and declared that, as the Afghans had beaten us 
in battle, they had a right to dictate terms of capitula- 
tion. Ho demanded that the British should smTender 
at discretion, giving themselves up with all them arms, 
ammunition, and treasure, as prisoners of war. Mac- 
naghten was not a msm to submit to this dictation. 
The terms were resolutely rejected. “We shall meet, 
then,” said Sultan Mahomed, “on the field of battle.” 
“ At all events,” replied Macnaghten, “ we shall meet at 
the day of judgment.” And so the conference was brought 
to an end. 

Thou the Envoy sent them in mitiug a statement of 
the only terms on which he was prepared to treat, “ I 
proposed to them,” lie subsequently recorded, “ the only 
toims whicli, in my opinion, could be accepted with 
honour j but the temper of the rebels may best be under- 
stood when I mention that they returned me a letter of 
defiance the next morning, to the effect that unless I con- 
sented to suiTcndcr our aims and abandon his Majesty to 
his fate, wc must prepai’c for immediate hostilities. To 
this I j'oplicd, that we preferred death to dishonour, and 
that it would remain with a higher power to decide be- 
tween us.” * 

Thus ended the firat attempt to seem'e, by negotiation 
with the enemy, the safety of our discomfited troops. 

* Unfinithed Report of Sir W. S. Macnaghten to the Supreme 
■Government — found hie wriling-desh after hit death. — [ilf& 
Reeordt. 
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Wliilst this movemcut -svas in progress a strange sight 
might have been soon on the ramparts of the British 
cantoumeiit. Over those low walls, misnamed defences, 
the European soldiers were conversing with their Afghan 
enemies. The Afghans, ai'mcd to the teeth, came clustei’- 
ing roiuid the cantonments ; many of oiu' soldiers Avent 
out unarmed amongst them, and were to he seen familiarly 
sliakiug hands w'ith those whom a day before they had 
met on the field of battle. The Afghans Avere giving 
vegetables * to the men of the 44th Regiment, and de- 
claring that eA'crything had been amicably settled betAA'cen 
the tAvo contending hosts. 

* Friacipall}’ cabbages. It was apprebended by seme that the 
broad leaves might conceal battles of spirit, wherewith it was designed 
to intoxicate the garrison previoos to an attack on the cantonment ; 
bat they proA’cd on examination to be very harmless cabbages after 

an. 
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CHAPTER V. 

[November — ^December : 1841 .J 

Progress of Negotiation — Arrival of Alabomed Akbor Ehan — His Cfijjjs 
raeter — Negotiations continned — Deaths of Meer Husjedee mdl 
AbdooUah Ehan — Berival of Negotiations — The Draft Treaty. ' 

A NEW actor now appeared upon the stage. The advent 
of Mahomed Akbar Khan had been for some time es- 
peoted. He had arrived from Toorkistan early in October, 
and was known to have been Imvering about Bamcoan, 
and seemingly watching the progress of events in the 
neighboui’hood of the Afghan capital. How far he may 
have sown the seeds of iusmTection among the Ghilzyes 
is not very dearly known, but it is probable that the 
influence he exercised at that time was rather of a passive 
then of an active kind. That liis 2>rcsence on the bordens 
of Afghanistan eucouniged his countrymen in their oai’eer 
of hostility is not to bo doubted j but there is littlo or no 
evidence to connect him more palpably with the earlier 
movements of the insun'eotionary ■war. Whatever may 
have been his participation in the events of October and 
November, his appearance at the capital ■was now hailed 
by the insurgents with every demonstration of delight. 
Salutes were fired in honour of his arrival, and the chieia 
waited upon him as upon one henceforth to be recognised' 
as their leader. He was known to be a man of high 
courage and energy; he had approved himself a good 
soldier in the field ; and he ■was the fiivourite son of the 
old Barukzye ruler, ■who a year before had been condemned 

VOL. n. 
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to pine away the remainder of his life a captive in the 
provinces of Hiudostan. 

The arrival of the Sirdar was a great event. Both 
parties looked upon it as one that must exercise a mighty 
influence over the future destinies of the war. The 
insui^ents, wanting a leader, saw in the son' of Dost 
Mahomed one around whom they could rally, with confi- 
dence alike in his sincerity and his courage. He had the 
wrongs of an injm'ed family to redress. He had a kingdom 
to regain. He had been an outcast and a fugitive during 
two years of suffering and danger, because it had pleased 
the British government to invade his father's dominions and 
to expel the de facto rulers of the country ; and now he 
saw opening out before him a prospect of recovering the 
lost supremacy of the Baruk^es, and restoring his exiled 
fiither to the Balia Hissar. All the circumstances of his 
past life and his present position were such as to secure 
his loyalty to the national cause. His inner qualities, r\o 
less than his outer envu-onments, were of a class to rivet 
his hostility to the British. He was a man of an eager, 
impetuous natiue ; susceptible of good and of ba(l im- 
pulses, but seldom otherwise than earnest and impulsive. 
His education had been neglected j in his youth he had 
been unrestrained, and now self-control — a virtue rarely 
exercised by an Afghan — was wholly foreign to the 
character of the man. He was, indeed, peculiarly de- 
monstrative, and sudden in his demonstrations, passing 
rapidly from one mood to another — blown about by 
violent gusts of feeling, bitterly repenting to-day the 
excesses of yesterday, and rushing into new excesses to- 
mon’ow. His was one of those fiery temperaments — 
those bold, dashing characters — which, in times of popular 
commotion, ever place their possessor in the front rank. 
But in seasons of repose he was one of the most joyous 
and light-hearted of men ; no man loved a joke better ; 
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no man laughed more heartily, or seemed to look more 
■clioorfully on the sunny side of life. They, ■who know 
him before the British trodc doum the Barukzycs, spoke 
of him as a good-tempered, well-meaning young man, and 
little thought, when his large dark eyes were glowing 
■with child-likc cagemess, to have the full dimensions of 
his long spear introduced into his portrait ; or his solid 
frame was shaking with laughter at some joke passed 
upon his uncomely Meerm, that he would soon become 
the chief actor in one of the bloodiest tragedies tluit has 
ever disgraced the history of the world. 

Whilst the Afghans, with noisy demonstrations of 
'delight, were welcoming the appearance of Akbar Khan, 
the British were slow to believe that his advent would 
deepen the embarrassments of their jJosition. Early in 
November, Jlohun Lai had suggested to Maenaghton the 
expediency of endeavouring to coiTupt the Sirdar before 
his advauoo upon the capital; but the Envoy had re- 
ceived slightingly the proposal, and no overtm’cs had 
been made to the sou of Dost Mahomed before his arrival 
•at the capital. It was believed that there was sufficient 
security for his forbearance in the fact that so many mem- 
bers of his fiunily were prisoncre in our hands ; and in the.^ 
■game of negotiation, which was now to bo earned on, it 
was calculated that tbc intervention of the Sh’dar would 
focilitato rather than cnciuubcr our airaugements for the. 
lionom-able evacuation of Afghanistan, and our safe return 
to the jjpoviuces which, in an evil hour, we had been so 
unhappily tempted to quit. 

Akbar Khan appeared at Caub^ul ; but he did not at 
once assume the direction of affairs. The Newab Ma- 
homed Zema'on Khan, a cousin of the late Caubul chief, 
had been proclaimed King by the insurgents. AH orders 
were sent forth in his name ; and the “ fatiha” ■was read 
for him in the mosques. He was a mart of a humane and 

B 2 
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honourable nature, polished maunci’s, and affable address. 
His iiephew, Osman Khan, who is described by the Envoy 
as “ the most moderate and scmsiblo man ” of the insur- 
gent party, was now employed to negotiate with tlic- 
British minister, and several timea passed, on this en-auil, 
between the cantonment and the city. But the terms still 
dictated by tlic enemy u'erc such as Macnaghten could 
not honoiu'ubly accept. Day followed day ; and nothing 
effectual was done cither in council or on the field. The 
enemy appeared on the hiUs commanding the cantonments 
and in tlie village of Beh-mem, now deserted and de- 
stroyed j and the guns in the Bi’itish cantonments were 
jdaying all day long upon these points. But such distant 
interchanges inuduccd no result j and in the meanwhile- 
oui‘ provisions were rapidly dwindling down. Again 
staiTatioii stared the ganrison in the face. With laudable 
zeal and activity the commissai’iat ofiicers exerted them- 
selves to obtain grain from the siuToimding countiy ; but 
with equal zeal and activity the enemy were striving to 
fnistratc their cffoits. Akbar Khan himself had not been 
many days at Caubul before he began to sec that to defeat 
our commissariat officers was to overcome our unhappy 
force. Threatening dcatli to all who might be detected 
in supplying our troops ufith any description of food, ho 
soon baffled the best efforts of Boyd and Johnson, and 
again brought the question of capitulation to a simple 
question of supplies. 

But still sanguine and confident, whilst the clouds were 
gathering more and more tliickly ar-ouud him, Macnaghten 
saw the skies brightening over-head, and never doubted 
that before long the storm W'ould mil itself away. The 
letters which he wrote at this time present a remarkable 
contrast to those written by General Elphinstone. Whilst 
the General was looking around him everywhere for what- 
ever could be made to swell the moimtain of difficulty and 
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danger that he kept so steadily before him, the Envoy was 
•constantly arraying in the foregroimd oveiy circumstance 
that could in any way coutribute towards the chance of 
ultimate success. IVhilst the General was discovering 
■that “ our position was becoming more and more critical,” 
the Envoy was perceiving that “oiu" prospects were 
brightening,” and talking about “defying the whole of 
Afghanistan." On the 28th of November, General 
Elphinstone uTOtc to Sir William Macuaghten, com- 
menting on the wants and sufFerings of the troops, and 
asking what effect the death of Abdoollah Khan would 
have upon then- prospects : “ Between ourselves,” he said, 
■in conolusion, “I see nothing we can do but by nego- 
tiation, if such be offei'ed, and which for the many 
'difficulties we are siUTOUudcd with, I hope may be the 
•case.” 

Veiy different from the tone of this desponding letter 
was the spirit which at this time animated the communi- 
cations of the Envoy to Mohun Lai. But there are other 
pioints besides the sanguine temperament of Macnaghten 
which his lettere to the Mooushec tend painfully to illus- 
trate : “ The intelligence you have sent me is very cncour- 
. aging,” he wi’otc on the 2Gth of November, “and I hope 
the nifac among the rebels will increase. Meer Musjedee’s 
death will probably cause the dispersion of the rebels who 
have come from Nijrow. Humza Khan never sent any 
relatives of the Ghilsij’o chiefs to me. Tell evciybody 
that I hfive no faith in Sultan Mahomed Khan, and that 
I only wished to tiy the sincerity of his employers.” 
And again, on the 29th, he wrote, “ We ai'e -well off for 
-eveiything but supplies, and, Inshcdla, we shall not be 
■badly off for them. . . . The enemy appeared to-day- in 
considerable numbers, but they did nothing, and I am 
sure they wiU. never venture to attack our cantonment. 
Jf we had only provisions, which, with due exertions 
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ought to be obtained, we should bo able to defy the wliole 
of Afghanistaoi for any period. I am very sorry that the 
deputation from Hiunza-did not make their appearance' 
last night, and I am anxiously exjjocting accoimts from 
you showing why they did not do so.” On the following 
day the Envoy added a postscript to this letter, saying, 
“ Om’ prospects are, I think, brightening, and if you can 
assist us in tlie w'ay of supplies, we have nothing to feaiv 
.... I would give any money to Humza and the 
Ghilzycs if I had any security that they would bo our 
friends, give us sujjplies, and keep open the commu- 
nications.” 

It will be gathered from these passages, as from otlicrs 
before quoted, that Macnaghtcn, employing Mohun Lai 
as his agent, was endeavoming to secure the assistance of 
diffei-ent hostile tribes by bribing them with money and 
with promises. He know tliat there is no stronger passion 
than avarice in an Afghan s breast. But ho did not tmii 
his knowledge to profitable account. Had it been possible 
to deal with the Afghans as one united body, and to have 
corrupted them, en masse, with a few lakhs of rupees, he 
might have bought the safety of the force. But to bribe 
one party was to mise the hopes of another; and the 
representative of each conflicting clan believed that the 
amount of money he W'ould receive would be measiu’cd 
bj' tlie force of his antagonism. As soon, therefore, as it 
was known that the money-bags of the Fcringhces were 
being opened, and that indulgences wore being bought, 
every one, eager to clutch the laigest possible amount of 
purchase-money, increased the pressure of his hostility 
and rose in his demands. And thus tho very measm'os by 
wliich Macnaghten sought to extricate himself from his 
difiSoulties, only made them gather more menacingly 
around him. 

It w'ill bo gathered also from these letters, that, before; 
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the end of November, Abdoolloh Khan and Meer Mus- 
jedee had both been removed by death, from the scene of 
their recent triumphs. General Elphinstone speaks of 
the death of the former j Sir William Macnaghten of the 
deatti of the latter. In the action of the 23rd of 
November, Abdoollah Khan had been carried wounded 
from the field of battle ; but whether a shrapnel shot 
from Shelton’s one gun, or a ball from an Afghan jezail, 
struck down the truculent chief, is a point of history 
which must ever remain, as now, enveloped in obscurity 
and doubt. The stoiy runs, that one of the men who had 
been set upon the track of the doomed chiefs, declared 
that he shot down his victim from behind a wall ; and 
promised that poison should complete the work which 
the bullet had but pai-tially effected. Abdoollah Khan 
died before a week had expired;* and it is said that 
Abdool Aziz claimed the price of blood. But Mohuu 
Lai did not feel assured that either the traitorous bullet 
or the poison of the claimant had done the work of 
-death ; and the reward was refused on the plea that it 
had been offered for the heads of the chiefs, and the head 
of Abdoollah Khan had not been brought to him. 

How Meer Musjcdee died is not very clearly known.+ 
His disappearance from the scene on w'hich he had acted 

* U was yeneriilly believed in the caDtonments that he had died from 
the effects of his wounds. Iiadj 8.110 says : “Abdoollah Khan’s 
death has, it is said, created some confusion in the city. Wlulst slnU 
living a i-epoit was spread of his decease ; and, like Alexander, he 
mounted his horse and showed himself to his followers ; bnt the 
exertion was too great for him, and he shortly after expired .” — Set 
Appendix. 

It was helieved by the British that ho had been poisoned. Lady 
Sale says : “ Meer Musjedee is dead. Some say he has been poisoned ; 
others, that he died in consequence of the wounds received lost year 
in the Kohistan, A nnmber of this chief’s followers have gone off 
with the body to the Kohistan, there to attend his fimeral obeeqnies.” 
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SO conspicuous a part, was sudden and unexpected. A 
man named Mahomed Oollah swore tliat he had suffocated 
the chief in his sleep, and claimed the reward of his ser- 
vice. But the reward, it is said, was refused upon the 
same idea as was urged in the other ease. The assassins, 
disappointed of their blood-money, were not likely to 
undertake any fntiu'e service of the same hazardous kind, 
or to maintain n very discreet silence about the past. If 
they were employed upon such service, it is strange that 
their silence was not secured by a scrupulous fulfilment of 
the engagement by which their suborners had placed their 
own credit and safety in then hands. It was a perilous 
game, indeed, to invito disclosures by exciting the anger and 
hostility of the agents employed in this miserable work. 

There is much obscurity still enveloping all this ];>ortion 
of the history of the war in Afghanistan. It is certain 
that at the end of November, Meer Musjedee and Abdool- 
lah Khan died under circumstances which have been 
regarded, and not unreasonably, as suspicious. It is 
scarcely loss certain that Lieutenant John Conolly, the 
cousin and assistant of the Envoy, instigated Mohun Lai 
to offer rewards for the heads of certain of the insm’gent 
chiefs, and that Meer Musjedee and Abdoollah Khan were 
especially marked as the first victims. John Conolly was at 
this time with Shah Soojah in the Balia Hissar, and Mohun 
Lai was in the house of the Kuzzilbash chief. The Envoy 
was in the cantonments. To what extent John Conolly 
acted under Maciiaghten’s instructions — whether he acted 
on his own authority, or was du'cctcd by Shah Soojah, is 
not very clearly known. That Conblly was in constant 
communication with the Envoy we have the authority of 
the latter for believing. “ Throughout the rebellion,” he 
wi'ote, in his official report, “ I was in constant communi- 
cation with the Shah through my assistant. Lieutenant 
J. B. Conolly, who was in attendance on his Majesty in 
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the Balia Hissar.” It has been questioned, therefore, 
whether Conolly, being at this time in constant communi- 
cation with the Envo 3 ’, was likely, in a matter of so much 
responsibilit}’-, to have acted without instructions from 
his chief. But, on the other hand, wo have Macnaghten’s 
specific declaration that it was ncTcr his object to encourage 
the assassination of the insui^cnts : “ I am sorry,” he 
wi'oto on the 1st of December to Mohun Lai, “to find fiom 
your letter of last night that you should have supposed it 
was ever my object to encourage assassination. The rebels 
are voiy wicked men, but wc must not take unlawful 
means to destroy them.”* In addition to this written de- 
claration, wc have the statement of Captain Skinner, to 
the eifect that, when at a subsequent period the mm’der 
of Ameen-oollah was suggested to him by AkbarKhan, the 
Envoy shrank with abhorrence and disgust from the pi-o- 
posal, “ assiuring the ambassadors that, as a British func- 
tionary, nothing would induce him to pay a price for 
blood.” t 

Against the specific written declaration of the Envoy 

* la this letter hlhenaghten writes ; “Mohamed Meerza Khan has 
not yet come near me. When he does, I shall be glad to advance him 
.5000 rupees out of the 50,000 which is to be given to him for Ehid- 

mut (service) I had another overture this morning from 

Zemaun Khan's party, offering us a safe retreat to Fesbnwur ; and 
they said that Khan Shereeu was with them — the party being Jewan 
Khan, Jubbar Khan, Oosman Khan, Mahomed Akbar Khan, Ameen- 
ooUah Khan, and Khan Shereeu Khan. I suspect, from the insertion 
of the name of the last mentioned, that the whole thing is a fabri- 
cation. Let me know your opinion on this point. I replied to their 
overture by saying that 1 would not now do anything without the con- 
sent of bis Majesty.” 

i* Amvoera of Captain Colin AlacTcemie to Questums pvt by General 
Pollock. — [MS. Record !^ — Captain Skinner was the only British officer 
who attended Macnaghten at this conference on the 22nd December. 
Captain Mackenzie says that he had the assurance irom Captain 
Skinner himself. See Appendir, 
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himself that it was never his object to encourage assassina- 
tion, coupled with the evidence of Captain Skinner, to the 
effect that he revolted at the vciy suggestion, there is 
nothing hut bare presumption to be opposed. If presump- 
tion is to carry weight with it, in so grave a discussion as this, 
it may fairly be presumed that a man of a nature so humane, 
and of instincts so honom'able, would not have encouraged 
or sanctioned the foul trade of secret mm’der, and per- 
emptorily denied his approval of measures which ho had 
himself originated or supported. But if he had been ut- 
terly destitute both of humanity and truth, it would still bo 
inci-edible that, having encouraged the assassination of the 
chiefs,he should have boldly deuicditto the veiymau whom, 
directly or indirectly, ho had employed to hire the assassins. 

On a question so giuve and solemn as this, it is to be 
lamented that the judgment of tlie historian, after aU con- 
flicting evidence has been weighed and sifted, should be 
merely of an inferential diaracter. The inference is, that 
whilst not wholly ignorant of the offers of head-money, 
winch John Conolly, livmg with, and probably acting under 
the directions of Shall Soojah, was putting forth, through 
the agency of Mohun Lai, the Envoy neither suggested, 
nor actively encouraged, these “ bloody instnictions,” on 
which such severe comments have been 2iasscd. It has 
been seen that ho was prepared to offer rewards in the 
name of the King, for the apprehension of the principal 
rebels ; and in the heat and excitement of active warfare, 
it is hardly probable that, if these men had been appre- 
hended, their offences would have been subjected to a fair 
and impartial judicial inquiry. Macnaghten, indeed, stated 
that he would recommend his Majesty to “execute them.” ■ 
Such jiassivo compheity as this, when aU the circum- 
stances by which Macnaghten was environed are fairly 
estimated, cannot be severely censured. We can only 
urive at a just decision, in a case of so unprecedented a 
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character as this, by -weigliiiig well aU the difficulties which 
suiTounded, all the responsibilities tluit weighed upon, and 
all the temptations that beset the Envoy. I£ so sur- 
rounded, so weighed upon, so besot, ho did not actively 
interfere to aiTOst the questionable measiu’cs of others, 
which seemed to offer some means of escape from the perils 
which hemmed in the British army — au army fearfully 
sacrificed by the feebleness »f the military chiefs — I con- 
fess that I cannot see that he yielded more readily to 
temptation than any other man of high honom’ would have 
done, when begirt with such fieiy trial 

But it is a relief to turn aside from the consideration of 
such a question, even to the record of the imbecility of our 
military leaders and the sufferings of our unhappy troops. 
— On the 1st of December there were supphes for barely 
eight days’ consumption in stoi-e. The camp-followera 
were receiving half a poimd of barley a day. The 
cattle were witliout provender. It was necessaiy to keep 
them from absolute starvation by supplying them with 
the twigs, the lighter biunches, and the bark of trees. 
Some small quantities of wheat weie taken from the troops 
to food the cattle used in the guns. In this conjuncture, 
Elphinstone, who met every difficulty more than half way, 
and who was not likely, therefore, to be silent at such a 
time as this, wrote on the 1st of November, to the Envoy, 
saying that there was no Boosa (bran), for the cattle, and 
that they had been obliged to give the mountain-train 
yahoos some wheat to keep them alive. “ I hope, there- 
fore,” he added, “your negotiation may prosper, as cir- 
cumstances are becoming extremely critical; little has 
been done in the way of purohase this morning. I don’t 
wdsh to croak, but think it right that you should he kept 
constantly informed of the real state of things. Sixty- 
five maunds is all that has been got in to-day ; twd.ve 
maunds yesterday.’’ 
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On the same day, Captain J'olinsoii impressed upon 
the Envoy that there was no time to be lost — that if a 
retreat on Jellalabad were to bo determined npon, it 
should bo detemiined nixm at once, as it would be 
necessary to take provisions for five days with the retreat- 
ing force. The Envoy assented to this ; bnt, ever eager 
to clutch at any hope, however slender, of deferring the 
dreadful day of sun-ender, he added, “ Let us wait two 
days longer — something may turn up.” 

The two days passed, and nothing turned up. So the 
mUitaiy authorities continued to press upon the Envoy, 
witli oft-repeated urgent recommendations, for a speedy 
conclusion of a treaty with the enemy, enabling the 
British troops in safety to evacuate the country. But 
still the Envoy clung to the hope that something might 
be evolved in om favour ; and delayed, in spite of their 
importunities from day to day, the i-eadful hour of sur- 
render. The General knew tlmt his troops were not to be 
trusted. The Envoy knew this equally -well ; but, more 
jealous of the houom' of his coimtiy, more hopeful and 
more courageous, he was imwilling to fling away a single 
chance which the wheel of time might throrv up in his 
favour. In that gi-eat chapter of accidents, however, to 
which he so bravely tm-ned, were written down only 
further disasters and degradations. On the 5th of De- 
cember, the enemy, in open day, bm-nt the bridge which 
the English had thrown over the Caubul River, a quarter 
a mile from the cantonments. On the day after the 
calamitous action of the SSi'd of November, the insurgents 
had begun to destroy it, and now they completed the 
work of destruction. They burnt it exultingly before the 
faces of oiu’ troops, who were lining the ramparts and 
looking idly on, as though there were no dishonour in 
cndiu-anco. The bridge was of little use at that season 
of the year, for the stream was foi-dable — ^but it was a 
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burning disgrace to the militaiy authorities, that with 
5000 British troops at their command, and with tlio 
ramparts of the cantonments bristling with guns, they 
should have suffered such an insult as this to be flung in 
their face. 

The following day was one also of humiliation. Ma- 
homed SherifFs fort, wliioh was gamsoued by a party 
of European and Native troops, was abandoned on the 
6th of December. The enemy, a day or two before, had 
endeavoured to blow oi)on the giito with powder-bags, but 
had not succeeded m the attempt. They might have 
spaiud themselves the trouble of the effort and the dis- 
credit of the failure. On the 6th of December, a very 
small party of the euemy, unperceived by the garrison, 
contrived to climb up the walla of the fort, from the dfreo- 
tion of the King’s garden. They had no sooner shown 
then.’ heads at the window of the room whore our men 
were sitting, than both Em’opoans and natives, panic- 
struck and bewildered, escaped over the opposite wall, 
and, abandoning their bedding, aims, and ammmiition, fled 
into the cantonments.* The fort was soon filled with the 
enemy. Not an efibrt was made to recajitiu’e it.t The- 

* The garrisou consisted of about 100 men, 40 being Europeans, 
under the command of Lieutenant Hawtrey, S7th If.I. Lady Sale- 
says : “The Afghans planted their crooked sticks, which served them 
fur scaling ladders ; got up one by one ; pulled out the mud (with- 
which the window h,ad been blocked up) aud got in. A child with a 
stick mig ht hare repulsed them. The Europeans had their belts and 
accoutrements off, aud the Sepoys the same. They all ran away aa 
fast as they could ! The 44th eay that the 37th ran first, and as they 
were too weak they went too. Hawtrey says there was not a pin to 
choose — all cowards alike. After he was deserted by the men, he him- 
self tlircw six hand grenades before he followed them It 

was the most shameful of all the mnawaye that occurred.” 

■f Lady Sale says that the 44th -wished to wipe out the stmn on the 
name, as did the Sepoys also (the 37th N.I.). Lieutenant Hawtrey’a 
company volunteered to go with him and “take it without the assist* 
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guns on tlic ininparts played upon it all day long, and 
before evening one of the bastions crumbled to pieces 
under our fire j but the British troops remained inactive 
in the cantonments, submitting patiently to every new 
insult, as though disgrace, now become habitual, had 
ceased to be a bm'den to them. 

Another blot was, at the same time, fixed upon the 
chaiuctcr of the rmhappy troops. The 44th Queen’s 
regiment had supplied the details of the guard for the 
j>rotoction of the cantonment bazaar. They were now 
withdrawn under circumstances little calculated to raise 
the reputation of the corps ; and some companies of the 
37th Native Infantiy were sent to relieve them. A brief 
letter on this subject, from the General to tlie Envoy, 
supplies a painful commentary on the state of the troops 
at this time. “Thi'ee companies of the 37th,” wrote 
Elphiustone, “have been ordered into the bazaar as a 
guard for it. Shelton wishes a support of the 44th out- 
side. If they have any sense of sliame left, they must do 
better, and their officers must em-t themselves. S. is 
disposed to attribute the blame to the Sepoys — ^ft’om all 
I hoar, I fear unjustly ; but this must be inquired into 
when wo have time.” 

AVhilc the troops were thus, day after da)', becoming 
more and more demoralised and incapable, under the 
destroying influence of feeble and fatuous command, the 
General and the Envoy were in coirespondence and com- 
munication relative to the course to be followed for the 
salvation of the British aimy and the British honour. 
The General wrute what none knew bettor than the 

ance of any otiier troops.” The General sent a message to the engineer 
officer (Lieutenant Sturt) asking if the fort was practicable aud tenable 
—that is, whether our men could take it and hold it. Sturt’s answer 
is worth recording — “ Practicable if the men will fight — tenable if they 
don’t run away.” 
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Envoy, that provisions had become miserably scarce, and 
that he could not see how, if they continued to hold out, 
they could possibly escape starvation. The Civilian 
replied that as, if they abandoned their position, they 
eould not carry with them more than two days’ supplies, 
•and that there were then, on the 5th of December, nine 
days’ suj)plies, on half mtions, there was no occasion for 
-an immediate decision. He still hung upon the skirts of 
fortune, hoping that something might be written domi, in 
the great chapter of accidents, in om' favoiu-. The thought 
of retreat was intolerable to him. All, he believed, even 
if no reinforcements c-amo from Candahar, might yet be 
saved by a vigoreus effort to concentrate the troops in the 
Balia Hissar. A retreat on Jellalabad, without terms, he 
declared to be impracticable. And if practicable, he said, 
it would “cover us with everlasting infamy." Still 
believing in the fidelity of the King, and still, with all 
the generosity and the delicacy of a high-minded English 
gentleman, resolute not to saci-ifice the interests or the 
honour of his Majesty, he pointed out that they could 
not take the King’s family with them, and that Shah 
Soojah would not stir without them. The intomal 
jealousies and animosities of the chiefs rendered a retreat, 
under terms th.at would be respected, equally impracti- 
cable. So the Envoy contended that the only altenrative 
which remained, and that the most safe a.s it was the most 
honoiu’ablo, was to send the sick and wounded under cover 
of the night to the BoUa Hissar, and then, having 
destroyed all the ordnance and stores that they could net 
take with them, to fight then: way to the citadel. 

Hiiving uTitten this to the General, Macnaghten visited 
him, and again urged his opinion, with equal earnestness 
. in oral discom-se. Another project suggested itself to Mac- 
naghten. Might it not be possible to obtain previsions by 
fhree from some of the surroimding villages ? A night- 
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attack might be made on Deh-Hadjee, or a similar enter- 
prise undertaken against Killa Bolundee. But the 
General had no taste for night attacks or enterprises of any 
kind. He was full only of objections. The Envoy took 
his departure, disappointed and dispirited, and soon after- 
wards received a letter from Elphinstone, airaying a 
host of obstacles to the success of all the suggested efforts 
for the maintenance of the national honour, and staggering 
at last to the conclusion that there was nothing to be 
done but to enter into what ho called “honoiu’able 
tenns.” ® 

And now matters were at their worst. To what deptlis 
of humiliation our tmliappy force had sunk, and with what 
indignation the Envoy regarded a state of things which 
he was powerless to avert or to remedy, a letter, written 
about this time to Captain Mocgi-egor, painfully declai-es. 
“Our troops,” m-oto Macni^hton, “arc behaving like- 
a pack of despicable cowards, and there is no spirit 
or enterprise left amongst us. The military authorities- 
want me to capitidate, brrt this I airr airxious to put oft' to 
the last nromeirt. In the mean time we shall soon have 
to come to some dccisiotr, as we Irave oirly three days’ pro- 
vision for om' troops, aird nothing for oirr cattle. We are 
anxiously looking out for reiirforcemeirts from Condahar'. 
We have ramoru-s of their approach, but nothing as yet 
authentic.” 

But the direst peril was that of starvation, which had 
now become imminent. The rvxetched camp-follower’s were 
living upon the carcases of the camels which had been 
starved to death. The tr-ees in cantonments had been 
stripped of all their bark and light br’anches to supply 
proverrdor to the cattle, and were now all bare and 

* The letters to which reference is here made will ho found in the- 
Aj^ndix, 
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useless. The commissariat officers, Boyd and Johnson, 
wrote a joint letter to the General, stating that, after much 
fruitless exertion, they had been compelled to adopt the 
opinion that provisions were no longer obtainable by 
purchase. It was their duty, they said, “to report, from 
peisonal knowledge of the country to the north or north- 
east of cantonments, the utter impossibility of obtaining, 
either by force or otherwise, the smallest quantity of grain 
or foiuge of any kind within a distance of from three to 
fom' miles ; and, further, that within this space the whole 
of the forts, with the c-xceptioa, perhaps, of one or two, 
have been evacuated by the inhabitants, and more or less 
destroyed by the enemy.” 

Again Mocnaghten and Elphinstone took counsel to- 
gether on that 8th of December, and .again they 2 >artcd to 
give tlieir opinions the sliape of official comspondence. 
It had now become absolutely necessary that they should 
detennine upon the course to be pureued, for good or for 
ill. Ketunied to his quarters, therefore, the Envoy wrote 
the following letter to the General, to bring the questiou 
to an official issue : — 

8th Dec., 1841. 

Sib, 

With reference to the conyersation I bad the honour to hold 
with you this morning, I hare to request that you will be so good 
as to state, for my information, whether or no I am right in con- 
sidering it as your opinion that any further attempt to hold out 
against the enemy would merely have the effect of sacrifidng both 
His Mjqesty and ourselves, and that the only alternative left is to 
negotiate for our safe retreat ant of the country on the moat favour- 
able terms possible. I understood you to say to-day that all oui- 
cattle are starving, and that we have not moro than three days* 
provision, half-rations left for our men, whilst the difficulties of 
procuring more appear to you to be insurmountable. 

' It must he remembered that we hear rumours of the approach of 
reinforcements from Candahar, though nothing in an authentio 
shape has yet reached us on this subject. 


W. H. MACSfABUIEir, 
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To tills letter General ElpWnstone sent back an ansiver, 
signed also by the three senior officei's under his coinmand 
— Brigadiers Shelton and Auquetil, and Colonel Chambers, 
who were that morning in council with their cliief ; 

Caubul, 8th Dec., 1841. 

SlB, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of this day’s date, requesting me to state, for your information, 
whether or not it he my opinion that any further attempt to hold 
out against tho enemy would merely hare the effect of sacrificing 
both His Majesty and ourselves, and that the only alternative left is 
to negotiate for our safe retreat out of the country on the most 
favourable terms possible. 

In reply, I beg to state that my opinion is that the present situa- 
tion of the troops here is such, from the want of provisions and the 
impracticability of procuring more, that no time ought to be lost in 
entering into negotiations for a safe retreat from the country. 

As regards the troops at Candahar, and the rumours of their 
approach to our assistance, I should be sorry, in the absence of all 
authentic information, to risk the sacrifice of the troops here by 
waiting for theu- arrival, when we are ignorant even of their having 
commenced their march, and are reduced to three days’ supply of 
provision for our Sepoys at half-rations, and almost entirely without 
forage for our horses and cattle. 

Our number of sick and wounded in hospital exceeds 600, and 
our means fbr their transport is far from adequate, owing to the 
death by starvation of so many of our camels ; from the same cause 
also we shall be obliged at this inclement season to leave the tents 
and bedding behind with such a march before us. 

As regards the King, I must be excused entering upon that point 
of your letter, and leave its consideration to your better judgment 
and knowledge ; but 1 may be allowed to say that it little becomes 
me, as commanding the British troops in Afghanistan, to regard the 
necessity of negotiating in any other light than as concerns their 
honour or welfare, both of which I should be answerable for by a 
farther stay here, after the sudden and universal rebellion which 
has taken place throughout the dominions. 

The whole of the grain and forage in our vicinity is exhausted, 
and the defence of thia extensive and ill-situated cantonment will 
not admit of distant expeditions to obtain supplies from the 
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strongly-fortiSed dwellings of an iirmed and hostile population, our 
present numbers being insufficient for its defence, and obliging the 
whole of the troops to be almost constintly under arms. 

In conclusion, I con onl; repeat my opinion that you should lose 
no time in entering into negotiations. 

W. K. Elphisstose, Major-Gen., 
Commanding in Afghanistan. 

I concur in the above opinions. 

. J. Shki.ton, Brigadier. 

In a military point of view, I concur in tht- above. 

TV. AuQUETlt, Brigadier, 

Commanding Shah Soojah's Forces. 

I also concur. 

B. Crambebs, Lieut.-Col., 

Commanding Cavalry. 

Still shrinking from the dreadful thought of surrender, 
Macnaghten, soon after the receipt of this letter, went 
over to the General’s quartcra, and wrong from him a 
reluctant promise to make one more attempt to secure 
supplies, by an espodition against one of the forts or 
villages in which they were known to be stored. A council 
of war was held that evening at the General’s quaiters. 
The Envoy was present .at tlio meeting. The commis- 
sariat officers were also in attendance. There was a long 
and stormy discussion. At length it was determined that 
on the following moniing a detachment of infantiy and 
cavalry, with a gun, rjiould ho despatched, accompanied 
by Captain Johnson, to the village of Khoja Eewaah, 
some four miles from cantonments, where it was believed 
that a considerable supply of grain was stored. The 
village was to bo surprised before daybreak. The inhabi- 
tants were to be called upon to sell their grain ; and, in 
the event of their acquiescence. Captain Johnson was to 
purchase it. But in the event of their refusal, the village 
was to ho carried by assault, and the grain taken by force. 
The detachment was to start at two o’clock, and, that 
there might bo no delay in the departure of the force. 
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overy preparation was to be made before that liom*, and 
the troops were to be under arms for an immediate 
march. 

The appointed hour arrived. Captain Johnson was 
ready to accompany the detachment. The troops were 
under arms ; but no preparations had been made for their 
departure. A bridge was to have been laid down for the 
j)assiigc of the eavalry and artillery, and covered with 
striiw, that no noise might be made to rouse the suspi- 
cions of the enemy ; but at two o’clock no ordon! had been 
issued, and it was evident that there were doubts and 
embaiTassmcnts to impede the progress of the expedition. 
Something was wrong, and it became known at last that 
the enterprise was discovered to be a dangerous one. The 
enemy were in force in the dilapidated village of Beh- 
nioni, and so, just as day began to dawn, the enterprise 
was altogether abandoned. 

In the course of the day intelligence of a cheering cha- 
racter was received from Jellalabad. Sale’s little goiTison 
had sallied out and gallantly defeated the enemy. It was 
hoped by the Envoy and a few others, who were turning 
their eyes in every direction, straining to catch even the 
feintest ray of hope, that the improved aspect of affaii'S at 
Jcllakbad would induce the military authorities to make 
new efforts to maintain their position. But ail hope of 
this kind was soon dissipated. The General, fearful of 
the encouragement of such expectations, addressed an 
oflicial letter to the Envoy, stating that the intelligence 
received from Sir B. Sale did not, in his opinion, after the 
most mature consideration, so improve their situation as 
to alter the sentiments expressed in his letter of the pre- 
ceding day, as to the necessity of a treaty being entered 
into, if possible, with the enemy j but he looked upon the 
arrival of this account of the success obtained over the 
rebels as most opportune, for he considered that it could 
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not but prove highly advantageous in our negotiations. 
The General could only see in the cheering nows fi’om 
JeUalabad another reason for entering into terms with the 
enemy. 

All this time the Envoy had been anxiously looking for 
tidings of the advance of the force under Colonel Mac- 
laren, which had been despatched fi-om Candoliar. The 
communications with that place had been so completely 
cut off, that it was not until the 10th of December that 
Macnaghten received intelligonce from Colonel Palmer, 
who co mm anded the gaia'ison at Ghuznee, that there was 
little prospect of Maclaren’s brigade making good its 
march to Caubul. The inclemency of the weather and 
the loss of baggage-cattle had been so great, that Maohiren, 
struggling on with difficulty, was dreading the necessity 
of a retrograde move. The Envoy had been eager to 
hold out so long as the least hope remained of receiving 
suocoiu* from the westward. That hoj)c was now rapidly 
Avaniiig. The provisions in cantonments were almost 
wholly exhausted. On the morning of the 11th there was 
just food enough for the day’s consumption of the fighting 
men. The camp-followera wero starving. Food was not 
to he obtained by purchase, for the villagers would not 
soil ; food was not to be obtained by fighting, for the sol- 
■dioi-s would not fight, Macnaghten had urged the nobler 
course, until repeated disappohitmcuts had made him 
despair of militaiy success. There was now, indeed, 
nothing left to him but to negotiate with the enemy, or to 
suffer the force in cantonments to perish by the slow 
process of starvation before his face. He had suggested 
every other com'se to no puiposo. Ho liad resisted the 
importunities of the militaiy authorities, clamouring for 
surrender, until there were no pi’ovisions m store for the 
mdnw, and no hope of replenisliing om’ empty gi'anai’ics. 
He could not now any longer resist ; so he drew out the 
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rough draft of a treaty, aud mot the Afghan cliiefs ia 
conference. 

The meeting took place at the distance of about a mile 
from the cantomnents, on the banks of the Canbnl river. 
Captains LawTence, Trovor, and Mackenzie accompanied 
the Envoy, with a few troopers of the body-guai-d as an 
escort. The chiefs of all the principal tribes in the coun- 
try were present. Among the leading men assembled 
were Mahomed Akbar Khan, Oosman Khan, Sultan Ma- 
homed Khan, Mahomed Sheriff, Mahomed Shah Khan, 
and Khoda Buksh Khan, Ghilzyc. The first salutations 
over, the Envoy drew forth the draft treaty he had pre- 
pared, and read in Persian the following articles, with 
theh’ preamble, to the assembled chiefs : 

'(Vhereaa it hiis become apparent from recent events that the con- 
tinuance of the British army in Afghanistan for the support of Shah. 
Soojuh-ool-Moolk ia diapleaaing to the great majority of the Afghan, 
nation ; and whereas the British Government had no other object in 
Bending troops to this country than the integrity, happiness, and 
welfare of the Afghans, and, therefore, it can have no wish to remain 
when that object ia defeated by its presence ; the following condi- 
tions have been agreed upon between Sir W. H. Macnaghten, Bart., 
Envoy and Minister at the Court of Shah Soojah-ool-Moolk for the 
British Government on the one part, and by Sirdar [ ] for the 

Afghan nation on the other part. 

let. The British troops now at Caubul will repair to Feshawur 
with all practical expedition, and thence return to India. 

2nd. The Sirdars engage that the British troops shall be un- 
molested in their journey, shall be treated with all honour, and. 
receive all possible assistance in carriage and provisions. 

Here, Akbar Khan, with characteristic impetuosity, 
interrupted the Euvo)', saying tluit there was no need to 
furnish our force with supplies, as there was no impedi- 
ment to their marching on the morrow. The other chiefs 
rebuked him for this interference. The remainder of the- 
treaty was then read, as follows, without any further 
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oucourteoES interruptions ; and, this ebullition oyer, the 
young Baruki^e himself subsided into repose.* 


3rd. The troops now at Jelhdabad shall receire orders to retire 
to Feshawur, so soon os the enToy-and-minister is satisfied that then- 
progress will be uninterrupted. 

4th. The troops now at Ghuznee will follow, vid Caubul, to 
Feshawur, os soon as ai-rangements can be made for their journey 
in safety. 

5th. The troops now at Candahar, or elsewhere within the limits 
of Afghanistan, wiil return to India, either vid Caubul or the Bolan 
Fass, os soon as the necessary arrangements can be made, and the 
season admits of marching. 

6th. The stores and property of whatever description formerly 
belonging to Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan will be restored. 

7th. All property belonging to British officers which may be left 
behind in Afghanistan mil be carefully preserved and sent to India 
as opportunities may offer. 

8th. Shah Soojah-ool-Moolk will be allowed either to i-emain in 
Afghanistan on a suitable provision for his maintenance, not being 
under one lakh of rupees per annum, or to accompany the British 
troops on their return to India. 

9th. All attention and respect will be paid to such of the Shah’s 
family as may bo unable to accompany him, and they shall be per- 
mitted to occupy their present place of residence in the Balia Hissar 
until their return to India, should the Shah resolve in accompanying 
the British troops. 

10th. On the safe arrival of the British troops at Feshawur^ 
arrangements will be immediately made for the return to Afghan- 
istan of the Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan, his family, and all other 
Afghans detained in India. 

11th. So soon as the Ameer with his family shall reach Feshawur, 
on their return to Caubul, the family of the Shah shall be allowed 
to return towards India, 


12th. For the duo fulfilment of the above conditions four respect- 
able British officers will be left in Caubul os hostages, and will be 


allowed to return to India on the arrival of the Ameer and his^ 
family at Feshawur. 


* It is said that Akbar Khan proposed to seize the Envoy at this 
meeting, but that the other chiefs were adverse to the proceeding. I do 
not know whether this story rests upon good authority.' 
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13. Sirdar Mahomed Akbar Khao, Sirdar Mahomed Oosmau 
Khoa, and snch other chiefs of inSuence as may he so disposed, rrill 
accompany the British troops to Feshamir, 

14th. Notwithstanding the retirement of the British troops from 
Afghanistan, there will always be friendship between that nation 
and tho English, so much so that the Afghans will contract no 
alliance with any ether foreign power without the consent of 
the .English, for whose assistance they will look in the hour of 
need. 

15th, Should it hereafter be the desire of the Afghan nation, and 
tho British Government to consent thereto, a British resident at 
Caubul may he appointed to keep up the friendly communication 
between the two governments, but without interfering in any way 
with the internal iidministration of Afghanistan. 

16th. No one is to be molested on account of aUy part he may 
have token in the late contest ; and any person desirous of going 
to India with the British troops shall be permitted to do so. 

17th, From the date on which these articles are agreed, the 
Sirdars above named undertake that the British troops shall be 
supplied with provisions on rendering payment for the same. 

18tb. All British officers and troops who may be unable &om. 
any cause, to quit Afghanistan immediately shall be treated with all 
honour and respect, .and receive every assistance until the state of 
the season and of their preparations admits of their departure. 

The confercnco lasted two hours. The terms of the 
ti'Ciity were discussed witli as much calmness and mode- 
ration as could have been cspcctod, and its main stipu- 
lations wore agreed to l.'y the assembled chiefs. It was 
resolved that the British troops should evacuate theii- 
cantonments within three days, and that the chiefs 
should, in the meanwhile, .send in provisions for their 
use. The meeting broke up, and Captain Trevor accoin- 
pauied th.c Khans to the city, “as a liost.igo for the 
sincerity of tho Envoy.’’ 

It is scarcely necessary to write anythirrg in vindica- 
tiorr of the conduct of Maciraghten with respect to this 
early treaty. His vindicatiorr is to be foirrrd in tho pre- 
ceding correspondence with the military chiefs. But a 
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few pregnant ecntoncoa, in which ne has himself recorded, 
the circumstances under which he was at last induced 
to throw himself upon the forbearance of the enemy, 
ought to bo laid before the reader, embodying as they 
do the Envoy’s own justification of his conduct. “The 
whole co untry ,” he wrote in his unfinished report, ^*as^ 
farai"’^ could learn, had risen in rebellion; our com- 
munications on all sides were cut oSTJ almost every public 
officer, whether paid by_ oruEelves or_hiB_Majes^, hod 
declare d for the n ew governor, and by far the great er 
numEer even of his Majesty’s domestic servimts hid 
deserted him.. We had been fighting forty days agmnst 
very superior numbers, under most disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, with a deplorable loss of valuable lives, and 
in a day or two we must have perished from hunger, to 
say nothing of the advanced season of the year and the 
extreme cold, from the effects of which our native troops 
were suffering severely. I had been repeatedly apprised 
by the military authorities that nothing could be done 
with our troops ; .and I regret to add that desertions to 
the enemy were becoming of frequent occurrence among 
our troops. The tenns I scciu’cd were the best obtain- 
able, and tlic destruction of fifteen thousand human beings 
would little h.xvc benefited our country, whilst the govern; 
mont would have been almost compelled to avenge our 
f,rtc at whatever cost. Wo shall part with the Afghans 
as friends, and I feel satisfied that any govomment which 
may be established hereafter will always bo disposed "to 
cultivate a good understanding with us. A>. retreat with- 
out terms would have been iinpi^ticable. It is true, tJiat 
by entering into terms, we are p revente d from undertaMng 
TEeconqu ci Tt of the entir e country — a measure which, from 
my knowledge of the views of government, I feel •coS;- 
vinced would never be resorted to even were the means at 
hand. But such a project, in the present state of our 
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Indian finances, and the requisitions for troops in various 
quarters, I knew could not be entertained.” * 

I wish that it were not more difficult to acquit the 
military chiefs. General Elphinstouc’s con'espondcnce 
contains what he conceived to be a justification of his 
conduct in ui’ging Macnaghtcu to capitulate. Brigadier 
Shelton has left upon record a statement of which it is 
only just to his memory that it should have the fuU 
credit : “ The great extent of cantouments,” he wrote in 
the nan-ative di-ami up by him at Buddeeabad, “and 
defenceless nature of the ramparts (an officer having 
actual!}' ridden over them), effectually compromised oim 
force, by the necessity to watch and protect every foot of 
the works, from their extreme weakness, and the conse- 
quent danger of sending out a force of sufficient strength 
to ensure victory, against a numerous enemy flushed with 
success, while oui’ troops were disheartened, on half-rations 
of parched wheat, and harassed and worn out from con- 
stant duty on the ramparts, W'hosc weakness required 
them presence night and day, exposed to excessive cold by 
night, with little covering and less comfort. The great 
oversight of neglecting to bring in provisions for the winter 
could not be remedied. The impossibility of proem'ing 
them by force in a country studded with forts, every one 
of which required a regular attack, was apparont to all. 
The Eicka-bashee Fort, close to cantonments, cost us 
200 men. What must distant ones not have cost us — 
sniped the whole way out and home by long rifles out of 
range of our fire, through snow, with the thermometer at 
zerxi ? There was nothing tmder such circumstances dis- 
honourable in a necessary retimt, which might have been 
effected before the snow fell, and whilst there were a few 
days’ provisions in store, with some hope of success. Had 
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provisions been stored in cantonments for the winter, the 
troops would have been in better heart, and resistance 
made until timely assistance should amve. The party at 
Jellalabad was more favoured, both in piovisioiis and a 
more congenial climate.” 

Posterity will not accept such apologies as these. That 
difficulties and dangers of no common kind beset the path 
of the military commanders in those Caubul cantonments 
is not to be gainsaid. But war is made of dififioulties and 
dangei-s. It is the gloiy of the soldier to live in the midst 
of them, and to do his best to overcome them. Elphin- 
stone and Shelton were sent to Caubul to face difficulties, 
and dangers, not to turn away from them. The existence 
of the evils here set forth in such formidable array is not 
questioned or doubted. Some at least of them were the 
growth of our own weakness ; for difficulties not met with 
energy and decision arc wonderfully reproductive. They 
thicken around the wavering and irresolute. If, on the 
10th of December, Elphinstone and Shelton, after bravely 
struggling, throughout six long peril-laden rveeks, against 
the difficulties wbich were throrrging aroirnd them, had at 
last Buocitmbed to their pr-cssur’e, they w'ould have been 
entitled to the r'c.spect, rto less than to the pity, of the 
world. But it was trot so much that the circirmstances 
were stroirg, as that the rnert were weak. As early as the 
5th of Novcmb'fer — three days after the first outbreak of 
the insrrrTCotiorr — Elphinstone had bcgmi to think and to 
w'fite about tenrrs. Sheltorr was not much behind him in 
his recommendations of the some igrroble course. They 
were both of tlrem brave men. In any other situation, 
though the physical infirmities of the one, and the cairkered 
varrity, the dogmatical perverseness of the other, might 
have in some measure detracted from their efficiency as 
military commanders, I believe that they would- have 
exhibited sufficient constancy and corn-age to rescue our 
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army from utter destruction, and the British name from 
indclihlo reproach. But iu the Caubul cantonments they 
were miserably out of place. They seem to have been 
sent there, by superhuman intervention, to work out the 
utter ruin and prostration of an unholy policy by ordinary 
human means. 

It is remarkable, indeed, that the chief conduct of orm 
military operations, in this critical conjuncture, should 
have been in the hands of two men so utterly unlike each 
other, and yet so equal in their incapacity for such com- 
mand. I believe it be no exaggeration to affirm, that 
there were not in India two men of the same high rank 
equally unfitted by circimistance and by character for the 
command of the Caubul army. The one had everything 
to learn ; the other had evciything to unlearn. Elphin- 
stone knew nothing of the native army. Shelton was 
violently prejudiced against it. Elphinstouc, in a new 
and untried position, had no opinion of his own, but flung 
himself upon the judgment of any one with confidence 
enough to form and express one. Shcltou, on the other 
hand, was proud of his experience, and obstinately wedded 
to his own opinions. Opposition irritated and enfeebled 
him. To over-rule and to thwart him at the commence- 
ment of an enterprise cirtrrrstcd to his charge was to 
secure its ignominious failure. Wlrether by accident or 
by design, lie generally contrived to demonstrate tiro 
soundness of his own judgment, by being disastrously 
beaten in every attempt to carry out the projects forced 
iiporr him by the prepondcr-ating counsels of others. Had 
iSJielton exercised the chief militiuy control, though he 
might have committed some errors, he would probably 
have distinguished hinrsclf more than in the secondary 
positirai which he was compelled to occupy. On him was 
Ihrmni the burden of the executive duties. Whilst others 
I'Veririled his ophrions, he was made responsible for the 
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success of enterprises against whioli lie protested, and with 
which he was the last man in the country heartily to 
identify himself under cireimistanccs so imtating and 
depressing. It would have been impossible, indeed, to 
liavc brought together two men so individually di.scpialiiied 
for their positions — so inefficient in themselves, and so 
doubly inefficient in combination. Each made the other 
worse. The only iwiut on which they agreed was, im- 
happUy, tiro one on which it would have been well if they 
had differed. They agreed in m*ging the Envoy to. 
capitulate. There was a curse upon them that clouded 
then: brains and made faint their hearts, and moved them 
to seek safety in a course at once the most discreditable 
and the most perdoua of all that opened out before thenst 
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Asb now began prepaxations for the retreat. Orders 
were dispatched to the Balia His.sar for the evacuation of 
that position by the British troops ; and it was said that 
in two days the whole force would be moving towards 
the British provinces. Doubtful of o\ir good faith, the 
chiefs withheld the promised supplies ; but small quanti- 
ties of grain were procured from the Balia Hissar, In the 
meanwhile, though our commissariat store-rooms were 
empty, our military magazines were fuU.* There was a 
scramble among the soldiers for new arms and accoutre- 

* The General had announced, as early as the 6th of November, that 
his ammunition wan failing him ; hut on the 13th of December the 
magazine was so well supplied that he ordered it to be served oat to 
the camp-followers. The Balia Hissar had, in the meanwhile, been 
liberally famished from cantonments. 
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meats ; and oven the camp-followers, to whom ammuni- 
tion was served out by oi'dera of the General, came in for 
a share of the spoil. 

The BaUa Hissar was evacuated by the British troops 
on the 13th of December. Akbar-Khan had pledged 
himself to conduct the party safely to cantonments. 
Grain was of unspeakable value at this time ; but time 
was valuable too. In our efforts to save the former we 
lost the latter. There were 1600 maunds of wheat to be 
conveyed to cantonments, and the packing and loading 
were more than a day’s work Great as had been the 
exertions of the commssariat officer, and worthy of all 
praise. Major Ewart was compelled to break in upon his 
laboura, and move off his force, before the baggage-cattle 
were ready to start with their precious loads. It was she 
o’clock in mid-winter, very dark, and bitterly cold, when the 
troops began to march slowly out of the BaUa Hissar. 
Akbar Khan and his followera had been for some time in 
readiness to escort them to cantonments ; and now it ■was 
whispered among the King’s people that a trap had been 
laid for the destniction of tlic force, and that not a man 
would reach his destination. Major Ewart moved out his 
men ; and the party had scai-celj’' cleared the gate when a 
rush, it was said, was made by some of Akbar Khan’s jezail- 
ehees to obtain admittance to the Balia Hissar. The gates 
were immediately closed ; the King's troops on the walls 
opened a smart fire of musketi'y on friends and on foes 
alike. Then followed a shower of grape, striking down 
some of our Sepoys, and creating no little dismay and con- 
fusion in our ranks. 

The Seeah-Sungh hiUs, along the base of which lay the 
road between the Balia Hissaj- and the cantonments, were 
bristling with Ghilzye banditti. At that late hour, Akbar 
Khan declared that it would be almost impossible to 
restrain them, and that therefore, if the British force would 
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secui’e its safety, it must abstain from prosecuting its 
march towards cantonments until he had made arranflo- 
ments with the chiefs — in fixet, that it must halt tiQ the 
morrow. On that dark, frosty December night this was, 
indeed, a discouraging announcement. The troops were 
halted on low marshy ground, under the walls of the fort. 
The ground was white with the hoar frost. The air was 
bitingly cold. They would have lit fires and clustered 
around them, but there was no fuel in then- reach. They 
had no tents. They had no bedding. They had no food. 
They were every minute expecting to be attacked by the 
enemy. In this cheerless, miserable state they could do 
nothing but stand, or walk about, looking for the rising of 
the morning star.* The night was a long one, but it came 
to a close at last. The miseries of the darkness were now 
to be succeeded by the perils of the dawn. They wore 
only about six hundred strong, and the road was infested 
by thousands of the enemy. They had nothing on which 
to depend but the good faith of Akbar Khan and their own 
steadiness and courage. Happily the fomier did not fail 
them. Akbar Khan did not play the traitor. The rear- 
guard was molested by a party of Afghans, and the Sirdar 
himself, with a few followers, galloped into the midst of his 
hostile eountiymcn, and threatened to cut down all who 
dared to oppose the progress of the detachment. About 
ten o’clock the force reached cantonments in safety; but 
“ thoroughly exhausted with himger and fatiguo.”t 

It has been stated, tliat wheu on the evening of tho 
13th of December the British troops moved out of tho 
Balia Hissar, an attempt was made by some of the fol- 
lowers of Akbar Khan to obtain admittance. It has been 

* At the suggestion of Lieutenant Conolljr they endeavouied to 
obtain re-admittance to the Balia Hissar, but were fired' upon by the 
garrison, who had been ordered by the King to admit no one. 

't Narrative of Lieutenant Melville. 
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said that it was the Sirdar’s object to seize the gate, so as 
to admit the maiu body of his followers, and to carry the 
place by storm. It has been surmised, also, that the 
Sirdar delayed the march of Major Ewart’s detachment, 
hoping that the gates of the Balia Hissar would be re- 
opened to the British troops ; and that then, rmder cover 
of the night, his followers might force an entrance into 
the place.* A very different account of this incident, 
however, has been left on record by the Envoy himself. 
“On tlie 13th of December,” he wrote, “it was agreed 
upon that om- troops should evacuate the Balia Hissar, 
and return to the cantonmenf^ whilst the Barukzyes should 
have a conference with his Majesty, with a view to his 
retaining the nominal powers of sovereignty, they, for 
their own seemity, placing a guard of their own in the 
upper citadel. No sooner, however, had our troops left 
the Balia Hissar, than his Majesty, owing to some panic 
or misunderstanding, ordered the gate to be shut, and the 
proposed conference was thereby prevented. So offended 
were the Barukzyes, that they determined never to offer 
his Majesty the same terms again. In explairatiou of his 
conduct, his Majesty states that the party whom the 
Banrkzyes desu’ed to introduce Avas not the party which, 
had been agi'eed upon.”t This was; probably, one of the 
last sentences ever j)enned by Sh- WiUiam Macnaghten. 
It closes the fragment of the ofBcial report formd in his 
writing-desk after his death. 

The treaty read by the Envoy at the coirfereuce on the 
11th .of December contained an article involving the 
formal abdication of Shah Soojah. The restoration of the 
Bamkzye Sirdaru to their old principalities was, at that 
time, decreed by both contracting parties ; but the meet- 
ing had scarcely broken up, when some of the Douranee 

* Et/re’s Journal. 
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chiefs, jealous of the power of the Banikzyes, which had 
ever been put forth to the .injmy aud depression of the 
tribes, recoiled from this perilous stipulation, and began 
to think of the retention of the King, at all events as a 
puppet and a name* On the following day it was pro- 
posed by the ohiefe that Shah Soojah should remain on 
the throne, on condition of his intermarrying his daugh- 
ters with the leading Afghan Sirdars, and vesting the 
Wuzoership in the family of the Barukzyes. It was stipu- 
lated also that the King, whose love of pomp and ceremony 
was one of his besetting infirmities, and who had excited 
the indignation of many of the chiefs by his haughty 
bearing towards them, should dispense with some of the 
regal foimalities which had given them so great offence. 
The proi^osal, sanctioned by the British minister, was for- 
mally made to the Shah. There was the loss of his king- 
dom on the one side ; there was the loss of some regal 
dignity on the other. The King hesitated ; then yielded 
a reluctant assent j and a few days afterwards withdi’ew it 
altogether. His pride and his fear Both deterred him 
from forming such an alliance with the chiefs. He was 
unwilling so to sully the purity of the royal blood ; and he 
could not trust to the good faith of the Sirdars after the 
departure of his British allies. Aud so the treaty with 
the Bai'ukzye chiefs reverted to its original shape, and 
the Shah determined to retm-n to the British irrovincos, 
from which he had never yet emerged without plunging 
into new disasters. 

* Moliun Lai aajs that this was the Savoy’s design. “This agree- 
ment,” he wrote in a letter to Mr. Colvin, “which the Envoy had 
prudently made to create disseneion, disappointed all the Donranee 
rebels, &c., who were alarmed at the return of the Dost. They 
immediately began to communicate with the Shah, and assured him 
to take his side, which, in fact, was the object of the Envoy.”— [H/iS. 
Secoixls.] 
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The stipulations of the treaty were now to be brought 
into . oifect. But mutual distrast existed between the 
pai'ties, and each was unwilling to give the other any 
advantage by being the firet to act up to the obligations 
tihat it imposed. The British authorities called upon the 
■chiefs to send in the provisions which they had under- 
taken to supply ; and the chiefs called upon the British 
authoiuties to demonstrate the sincerity of their promises 
to retire from Afglianistan, by giving up the different forts 
which they occupied in the neighbom-hood of cantonments, 
and by placing hostages in their hands. The question of 
the abandonment of the forts was offidaBy discussed 
between the Envoy and the General, and the result was 
an order for their cession.* 

No time was lost in carrying this arrangement into 
leffeot. Whatever dilatoriness may have been displayed 
on other occasions, there was no want of alacrity evinced 
when anything was to be yielded to the enemy. Oiu* 
.gaiTisous wore speedily withdrawn from the forts, and 
the victorious insurgents duly placed in possession of 
them. By four o’clock in the afternoon, the Afghan 
conquerors were sitting on the w'alls of these ceded forts, 
looking into the British cantonments, and joking over 
■our discomfitiu'c.t A brother of the Newab Zemaun 
Khan was sent in as a hostage on the j)®ri; of the 
• enemy ; X and a small supply of attah was furnished to the 
troops. 

Provisions, however, came in very slowly ; and carriage 

* The correspondence upon [this subject will be found in the 
Appendix. 

Shelton was apposed to the cession of the foits. “ On my opinion 
being asked,” he says, “I prononneed it injudicions, and it was 
'declined ; but about two days afterwards the order was given, and I 
was directed to give up all.” — [3fS. Secorda."] 

:j: It was thought, however, that there was too much disunion among 
rthc Afghans, at this time, to render the hostage-^^ving any kind of 
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was not sent in at all. There was a mixed crowd of 
robbers and fanatics swanning between the city and the 
cantonments, ever on the alert to intercept the supplies 
that were sent in either by the Sirdars or by ijrivato 
speculators. All kinds of outrages were committed, 
in the very face of our guards, and under the vciy 
muzzles of our guns ; but not a sliot was fired uj)on 
the plunderers. Our enemies, now become “our new 
allies,” wore to bo treated with all possible consideration. 
Nothing was to be done to interrupt the good feeling 
which was now said to have been established ; and so, 
whilst our troops were starving, the militiuy authorities 
suffered the grain so eagerly looked for by the wretched 
force to be swept away from them, under the very walls 
of cantonments, by a mi.serable rabble, whom a few rounds 
of grape would have scattered like a flock of sheep. 

This was a season of pciilous procrastination. Both 
parties seemed anxious to postpone the day that was to- 
witness the departure of the British force ; and each was 
suspicious of the good faith of the other. The chiefs 
w'ithhcld, from day to day, the provisions and the carriage- 
cattle, with which they had undertaken to facilitate our 
escape from Afghanistan ; and Macnaghten, hoping still 
against hope, and sanguine, even in the midst of every 
kind of discouragement, stiU thought that “something 
might turn up ” to avert the humiliation of an enforced 
withdrawal from the country wliich wo had entered with 
so much pomp and parade. It was still possible, ho 
thought, that Maclarcn’s brigivde might make good its 
way to CaubuL It was not then known that it had 
retraced its steps to Candahar. 

security — ^inasmuch ae the sacrifice of a hostage might have pleased 
more than it offended. It was said by Sultan Jan, of the hostage now- 
in our camp, “ Oh ! he is a dog of a man ; what should we have cored 
if yon had killed him ! ” — [Lieut. MelviUe'a NinTotire.] 
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Then snow began to fall On the IStli of December, 
the doomed force looked out upon the now horror. From 
moming to evening praj'cr it fell witli frightful perse- 
verance, and before siinset was lying many inches thick 
upon the ground. Oiu' difficulties had now fearfully in- 
creased. Had the force been sot in motion a few days 
before the first snow fall, and, moving lightly, pushed on 
by forced marches through the passes, it might have 
reached Jellalabad in safety. But now everything was 
against us. The elements were conspiring for our de- 
struction. It was more and more painfully obvious, every 
■day, that the oiuTie of God was brooding over the agents 
■ of an unrighteous policy. Whatever may have been the 
■causes of that week’s delay — whether the bad faith of 
the chiefs, the uTCSolutiou of the Shah, or the reluctance 
■of the British Envoy, it cut away from under us the 
last hope that remained of rescuing the British force 
from the annihilating dangers that hemmed it in on 
every side. 

The 22nd was now fixed upon as the day for the 
departm-e of the British troops. On the 19 th, the Envoy 
and the General despatched lettei-s to Ghuznee, Canda- 
har, and Jellalabad, ordering the evacuation of those 
positions. Money was given ftccly to the chiefs for cattle 
which was not sent in for our use ; and it was believed 
that Mahomed Akbar -was expending the treasure thus 
raised on the instruments of our destruction. “ Om: new 
allies” had become more insolent and defiant. As om- 
difficijlties thickened, their demands rose. All hope of 
succours from Candahar vanished on that 19th of De- 
cember, when intelligence of the return of Moclaren's 
brigade was received by the Envoy. Macnaghten had 
clung to this chance, ■with de.sperate tenacity, to the last 
— and now he abandoned all hope of saving the reputa* 
-tion of his country by beating the enemy in the field. 
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But be had not yet abandoned all hope of saving the- 
reputation of bis country by playing a game of dexterous 
diplomacy, such as could only have been played against 
a number of disunited factions, almost as hostile to each 
other as to the common foe. It is not easy to group into 
one lucid and intelligible whole all the many shifting 
schemes and devices which distracted the last days of the 
Envoy’s career. It is probable that at this time he could 
have ^von no very clear account of the game which he 
was playing. He appears to have turned first to one 
party and then to another, eagerly grasping at every new 
combination that seemed to promise more hopeful results 
than the last. His mind was by this time imhinged ; — 
his intellect was clouded ; his moral perceptions were 
deadened. The wonder is, not that ho was pressed down 
at last by the tremendous burden of anxiety which had 
sate upon him throughout those seven long weeks of 
unparalleled suffering ami disaster, but that he had borne 
up so long and so bravely imdcr the weight. 

It seems, indeed, that Macnaghten, at this time, never 
knew, from one day to another, with whom he would 
eventually conclude a treaty for the extrication of the 
unhappy force from the perils that gh-t it aroimd as with 
a ring of fire. He was throwing about money in all 
directions, and there were hungry claimants, pressing on 
now from one direction now from another, eager to turn 
the sufferings of the Eeringhees to the best aecoimt, and 
to find the best market for their own influence and 
authority. He saw no honesty and sincerity among the 
chiefs ; ho saw that they were all contending one against 
the other; eveiy man thinking only of himself. He 
know that they had failed in their engagements to him, 
and ho doubted whether he was bound by the obliga- 
tions which he had contracted, or was free to negotiate 
with any one who w’as willing, and able, to offer or to 
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accept terms less degrading in themselves and less likely 
to be violated. It was his general design to keep the 
different factions in a state of antagonism with each 
other, and to cling to the one best able to protect us 
from the malice of the rest. Bnt he could not determine, 
of the many combinations that could be formed, which 
was the best calculated to evolve a state of things most 
favoiu'able to British interests, and so he seems to have 
had mol's than one game in hand at the same time, and 
hai'dly to have known which was to be played out. 

Ostensibly Macnaghten wm at this time in treaty with 
the Baruksye party. But he was offering at the same 
time large sums of money to the Ghilzyes and to the 
Kuzzilbaahes to side with the Shah and the British ; and 
if they had declared themselves openly on our side, he 
might have thrown over the Barukzyc alliance. “ You 
can tell the Ghilzyes and Khan Shereen,” he wi’ote on 
the 20th of December to Mohun Lai, “ that after they 
have declared for his Majesty and us, and sent in 100 
hirwars of grain to cantonments, I shall be glad to give 
them a bond for five lakhs of rupees ; and if Naib Sheriff 
is satisfied that they will do so, he should advance to them 
as much money as he can. I fear for Mahomed Shah 
that he is with Akbar ; but you will know best. You 
must lot me know before sunrise, if possible, what is 
likely to be the effect of this proposal, as I must talk 
accordingly to the Bamkzyes, who have shown no dis- 
position to be honest. To save time, you may tell Khan 
Shereen to correspond with the Shah, if there is a chance 
of success.” 

On the following day he wrote again to Mohun Lai, 
unfolding his views more distinctly with regard to the 
contemplated alliance with the Ghilzyes and the Kuzzil- 
boshes, out of which he still hoped that something might 
be evolved to avert the retreat which was so loathsome 
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to him. “ In conversing,” he wrote, “ with anybody, yon 
must say distinctly that I am rcadj’’ to stand by my 
engagement with the Barnkzyes and other chiefs asso- 
ciated with them ; bnt that if any portion of the Afghans 
■wish our troops to remain in the country, I shall think 
myself at liberty to break the engagement which I have 
made to go away, which engagement was made believing 
it to be in accordance with the ■wishes of the Afghan 
nation. If the GhUzyes and Kuzzilbashes wish ns to stay, 
let them declare so openly in the com’se of to-morrow, 
and we will side with them. The best proof of their wish 
for us to stay is to send us a large quantity of grain this 
night — 100 or 200 kurwai-s. If they do this, and make 
their salaam to the Shah early to-moiTow, giving his 
Majesty to understand that we are along with them, I 
will ^Tite to the Bainkz 3 'es and tell them my agreement 
is at an end ; but if they (Ghilzycs and Kuzzilbashes) are 
not prepared to go all lengths with us, nothing should be 
said about the matter, because the agreement I have 
made is vei^y good for us.” 

An hour afterwards ho wrote again to Mohun Lai, 
repeating all this in still more decided language, and 
declaring that if grain were obtained he should think 
himself “ at liberty to break his agreement of going away 
on Friday, because that agreement was made mider the 
belief that all the Afghan people wished us to go away.” 
“ Do not let me appear in this matter,” he ■wrote, in con- 
clusion ; “ say that I am ready to stand by my engage- 
ment, but that I leave it to the people themselves.” 
And again after the lapse of another hour, he ■wrote : 

If any grain is coming in to-night, let me have notice 
of it a few minutes before. Anything that may be 
intended in our favour must appear before noon to- 
morrow.” 

Far better than any explanations that I could offer do 
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such, words as those imfold the oharaxiter of Macnaghten’s 
designs. The days on which they were written saw the 
Envoy in conference, near the banks of the canal, with 
Akbar Khan and a few chiefs of the Barukzye party. As 
time advanced, the Sii-dars rose in their demands; and 
every new meeting witnessed the dictation of fresh terms. 
They called upon us to deliver up to them all om- mili- 
tary stores imd ammunition, and to suiTender the married 
families as hostages for the fulfilment, on om* part, of the 
conditions of the treaty. Then they demanded that 
Brigadier Shelton should be given over to them as a 
hostage ; but the Brigadier was unwilling to accept the 
duty, and the proposal was declined. The hostages given 
up on the 21st of December were Lieutenants J. B. 
ConoUy, the Envoy’s relative and assistant, and Lieutenant 
Airey, of the 3rd Buffs, who had been acting as the 
General’s aide-de-camp. 

On the following day the commissary of ordnance^ 
Lieutenant Eyre, was “ordered to conduct an ofBcer of 
the Newab Zemaun Khan over the magazine, that he 
might make choice of such stores as would be most 
acceptable to the chiefs.”* At the same time tlic Envoy 
sent his carriage and horses as a present to Akbar Khan. 
He was now beginning to despair of deriving any real 
assistance from the Ghilzycs, ■who wore slow to declare 
themselves openly oa our side, and he saw plainly how 
dangerous it was to apjjear to be in treaty with them 
and the Barukzyes at the same time. Some doubts, too, 
of the honesty of the coui-se he was pursuing began to 
obtrude themselves upon him ; and he uTote accordingly 
to Mohun Lai, requesting him to instruct the Ghilsyes 
not to send in any grain until further advised upon the 
subject. “The sending grain to ns just now,” he said. 


Eyrdi Joanud, 
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“ would do more narm than good to our cause ; and it 
would lead the Bamkzyea to suppose that I am intriguing 
with R view of breaking my agreement ; but I can never 
break that agreement so long as all the Khawanen wish 
mo to stand by it. Pray thank our friends, nevertheless, 
for their kind attention to our interest. I wish very much 
to please them, and am sony my treasuiy is so empty.” 

On the same day Macnaghten sent 7000 rupees to 
Khan Shereen Khan, the chief of the Kuzzilbashes, but 
lu'ged Mohun Lai to keep it secret, as there was scarcely 
any money left. He had become doubtful by this time 
of the honesty of intriguing with one party, whilst he 
was bound by engagements to another ; so he m'ged the 
Moonshec to teU the Ghilzyes to send him no more grain. 
“If," ho woto on the 22nd of December, “while our present 
agreement lasts I Averc to receive a large supply of grain 
from the Ghilzyes, suspicion Avould be raised that I intend 
to break my engagement, and Avish to keep the troops 
here, in spite of the wishes of all the chiefs to the con- 
trary. It Avould be A’eiy agreeable to stop here for a feAV 
months instead of having to travel through the snow; 
but we must not consider what is agi-eeable, but Avhat is 
consistent with our faith.” 

It Avas on the evening of this 22nd of December, wdien 
Macnaghten, long tossed about on a sea of doubt and 
distraction — ^perplexed in the ex^eme by the manifest 
bad faith and the ever-increasing demands of the chiefs — 
seeing no end to the perilous uncertainties of his position, 
and wearied out beyond human endurance by days and 
nights of ceaseless anxiety and bewilderment — ^was in a 
temper to grasp at any new thing that might seem to 
open a door of escape from the embarrassments which 
surrounded him, that Akbar Khan sent in Captain Skinner 
from the city Avith a new string of proposals. 

The Envoy had been warned of the danger of treating 
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independently witli the young Banikzye Sirdar ; he had 
been told that treachery was spreading itself around him, 
and that ho would be enclosed in its toUs. But ho had 
now become desperate. Anything was bettor than the 
wearing uncertainty which had so long been unhinging 
his mind. Akbar Khan sent tempting proposals; and 
the Envoy flung himself upon the snai-e. He knew that 
there was danger, but he had become regardless of 
it. Anything was better than the life he had so long 
been leading. Even death itself was better than such a 
life. 

Captain Skiimer came into cantonments, acoompanied 
by Mahomed Sadig and Siuwar Khan, the Lohanee mer- 
chant.* The English officer sate down to dinner with 
the Envoy whilst the tw'o Afghans remained in another 
room. A gleam of hope passed over Machaghten’s care- 
worn face when Skinner told him, in a light jesting 
manner, that he was the bearer of a message from Akbar 
Khan of a portentous nature, and that he felt as one 
loaded with combustibles + But the message was not 
then delivered. The proposals were to be stated by 
the Afghan delegates, who were soon closeted with the- 
Envoy. Skinner alone was present at the interview. 
Mahomed Sadig stated the proposals that had been made 
by Akbar Khan. It was proposed that an agreement 
should be entered iirto on the following day, to tire effect 
that Akbar Khan and the Ghilzyes should unite them- 
selves with the British troops, which were to bo drawn, 
up outside of cantonments, and at a given signal should. 

* Maliozned Sadig was a first codsid of Akbar Elion. Surwar Eboio 
had been, in the earlier stages of the osmpoign, extensively engaged in> 
supplying the army with camels. He was in the confidence of Sir A.. 
Bumes, and was generally esteemed a friend of the British. 

i* Zetter of Captain Colin Macienae to Zieatenant Eyre ; Epri 
Jonmal. 
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assault Mahmood Khan’s fort and seize the person of 
Amccn-ooUah Khan. Then followed a startling olfer, from 
wliich the Envoy shrunk back with abhoiTcnce. This 
was the olfer of Ameen-ooUah’s head, which, for a sum of 
money, Mahomed Sadig declared sliould he presented to 
the British Envoy. Macnaghten at once rejected the offer. 
It was never, ho said, his custom, nor that of his country, 
to pay a price for blood. Then Mahomed Sadig went on 
to state the proposals of the Barukzye Sirdar. Thd 
English were to remain in Afghanistan until the spring ; 
and then, to save their credit, by withdrawing, as though 
of then- own free will. Shall Soojah was to remain in the 
countiy as King, and Akhar Khan was to he his Wuzeer. ■ 
As a reward for these services, Akhar Khan was to re- ^ 
oeivo an annuity of four lakhs of rupees from the British^ 
Government, and a bonus of thirty lakhs ! 

Wild as wore these proposals, the Envoy caught eagerly 
at them. Ho did not hesitate for a moment. He had, 
from first to last, clung to the hope of something being 
evolved out of the chaos of difficulty, that would enable 
him to retain his position in the country, at aU events till 
the coming sjiring ; and now there suddenly welled up 
within him a hope that he had obtained the object of his 
desires. He now accepted the proposals ; and signified 
his assent in a Persian paper wTitten by his own hand. 
With this the Afghan delegates returned to the city and 
made known to Akbar Khan the success of then mission. 
Captain Skinner returned with them. 

The mornuig of the 23rd of December found Macnaghten 
restless and excited. A great crisis had arrived. That 
day was to decide the fate of the British force, and 
■determine the question of the loss or the salvation of our 
■national honour. It is probable that the morning brought 
with it some doubts and misgivings ; but he blushed the 
■obtrusive thoughts aside, and endeavoured to persuade 
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himself, as he did to peiEiiade others, that there Tyas no 
treachery to be feared. 

Having breakfasted, he sent for the officers of his staff 
— Laivi’ence, Trevor, and Mackenzie — who wore his friends 
and counsellors, to whom on all occasions but this he had 
entrusted his designs — to accompany him to the conference 
with Akbar Khan. Mackenzie, finding him alone, heard 
from him now, for the fiiEt time, the history of this new 
negotiation, and at once exclaimed that it was a plot. 
“ A plot ! ” replied the Envoy, hastily ; “ let me alone for 
that — trust me for that ! ” 

He had braced himself up with desperate courage for 
the conference which was to be followed by such great 
results ; and now he sent for the Gcneiul to acquaint him 
with the nature of the proposals and to request his aid to 
carry the scheme into effect. Star-tied by the announce- 
ment, aird little comprehending all the depths and intri- 
cacies of the perilous game which the Eirvoy had now in 
harrd, Elphinstone asked what part the other Bar-ukzyes, 
w'ho had beerr foremost in the previous negotiations, wer-e- 
to take in those now ou foot, and was told in reply that 
they were “ rrot irr the p?o#.” On the untutored ear of 
the single-minded veteran this signifiearrt rnorrosyllable- 
smote with an ominous sound. He began now to under- 
starrd the double game which was being played by the 
Envoy otr one side, and the young Barukzye Sirdar on the 
other, atrd he eagerly asked the former if he did not 
apprehend that some treachery was at work. “Noneat 
all,” said Macnaghten, irr reply ; “ I wish you to have two 
regiments and two guns got ready, as speedily and as 
quietly as possible, for the capture of Mahmood Khan’s 
fort; the rest you may leave to me.” But stUl the 
General spoke of the danger of such machinations, and 
urged him to pause before ho committed himself rrre- 
tr-ievably to so perilous a course. Elphinstone had un- 
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fortunately been talking about danger so incessantly siiico 
the very coinmeucomciit of the outbreak, that now, when 
he uttered only words of common sense and j)mdence, 
the warning notes feU upon Macnaghtcii’s ears like the 
old imbeoUe croakingn of timidity and irresolution which 
had been initating him for so many weeks, and he now 
tinned away with impatience, saying, “ I understand these 
things better than you.” * Elphiustone went ; but in 
spite of Macnaghten’s confidence, he could not dispossess 
himself of the belief that treacheiy was brewing, and that 
the Envoy was rushing upon destruction. So, hoping 
that yet something might be done to airest him, he sate 
domi and wrote him a letter, pointing out the danger of 
dividing the force ; dwelling upon the probable treachery 

* “Oa the morning of tbe 23rd,” says Gfeneral Blphinstone, “I 
received a note from the Envoy, saying that he hoped he had made on 
arrangement which would enable us to remain in the country ; and 
that he would shortly acquaint me with all the particulars. I soon 
afterwards received a message from him, desiring to see me, when he 
informed me that he had made an arrangement with Mahomed Akbar, 
by which Shah Soojah would remain on the throne — Mahomed Akhor 
being Wuzeer. He was to receive a large sum of money, and Aiueen- 
oollah was to be delivered to us a prisoner. I then asked what part 
Hewab Zeman Khan and Oosman Khan were to take in this ? To 
which I received answer that they were not in the plot. I replied 
that I did not like the word ‘plot’ — that it was an ominous one — and 
I begged to know if there were no fear of treachery ? The Envoy’s 
reply was, ‘None whatever — I am certain the tiling will succeed. What 
I wont you to do is to have two regiments and guns got quickly ready, 
and, without making any show, to be prepared the moment required 
to move towards Mahmood Khan’s fort.’ I further discussed with 
him the danger he was incurring ; hut he replied, ' Leave it all to me 
— 1 understand these things better than you do.’ I then left him, and 
he shortly afterwards proceeded mth his suite and a few of his cavalry 
escort to the interview. Before we separated, I asked liim if there was 
anything else I could do 1 He replied, ‘ Nothing, but to have the two 
re^meuts and two guns in readiness, and the garrison to be on the 
alert ;’ which was accordingly ordered.” 
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of the Afghans, of whom he said the cantonments were 
full ; and asking what guarantee there was for the truth 
of all that had been said. It was the last letter ever 
addressed to the Envoy. It never reached its destination. 

About the lioiu’ of noon the little paity — Maonaghten, 
Lawrence, Trevor, Mackenzie, and a few horsemen' — sot 
•out on their iU-omcned expedition. Shelton had been 
invited to accompany them ; but he was occupied in 
getting ready the two regiments and the guns, and was, 
therefore, unable to attend the conference.* The troops, 
however, were not ready when the ambassadorial cavalcade 
rode out of the Seeah-Sungh gate, and the Envoy, ob- 
serving the backwardness of the militaiy chiefs, bitterly 
remarked that it was of a piece with all their arrange- 
ments since the commencement of the outbreak. He 
then went on to speak of the entorpiiso on which they 
were engaged; admitted that it was a dangerous one; 
said that ho was playing for a heavy stake, but the pi’ize 
was worth the risk that was to be incurred. “At all 
•events,” he said, “ let the loss be what it may, a thousand 
deaths were preferable to the life I have of late been 
leading.” 

They passed out of cantonments. As they went, Mao- 
uaghten remembered that a lieautiful Arab horse, which 
Akbar Khan had much coveted, and which the Envoy 
had purchased from its owncr,t had boon left behind. 

■* “ On the morning of the 23rcl,” wrote Shelton, “ about ten o' cloch, 
I got an order to hare two corps and some guns ready, to march ont 
to seize, as I understood, the Iiogur chief. While thus occupied in 
giving it out, an invitation came from the Envoy to accompany him 
to an intervievr with the Sirdar. Being busy, I fortunately could not 
go, or should probably have shared the same fate.” — ifeoorda] 
Captain Grant, the adjutant-general of the Caubul force. “It 
seems,” says Captain Machenme, “that Mahomed Akharhad demanded 
a &VQurite Arab horse belonging to Captain Grant, assistant adjutant- 
general of the force. To avoid the uecesMty of parting with the animal, 
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Mackenzie was sent back for it, that it might now ho 
presented to the Su’dar. Lawrence was told to hold him- 
self ill readiness to ride to the Balia Hissai', to communicate 
with the King. There were many suspicious appearances 
which excited the apprehensions of all but the Envoy. 
Crowds of armed Afghans were hovering about the can- 
tonment, and clustering in the neighbomhood of Mahmood 
Blhan’s fort. Macnaghten saw nothing but the prospect 
of escaping the disgrace of a sudden reti'eat from 
Afghanistan. He looked neither to the right nor to the 
left. He had a great object in view, and he kept his eyes 
steadily upon it. He did not even, when the chiefe met 
hun, perceive that a brother of Amecn-ooUah Khan was 
one of the party. 

Hear the banks of the river, midway between Mahmood 
Khan’s fort and the bridge, about 600 yai-ds from the 
cantonment, there were some small hillocks, on the fmther 
slope of which, where the snow was lying loss thickly than 
on other parts, some horse-cloths wore now spread by one 
of Akbar Khan’s servants. The English' officers and the 
Afghan Sirdars had exchanged salutations and conversed 
for a little while on horseback. The Arab horse, with 
which Mackenzie had rotmued, had been presented to 
Akbar Khan, who received it w’ith many expressions of 
thanks, and spoke also with gratitude of the gift of the 
pistols which he had received on the preceding day.* It 

Captsun Grant had fixed his price at the exorbitant sum of 5000 
rupees. Unwilling to give so large a price, but determined to gratify 
the Sirdar, Sir 'William sent me to Captain Grant to prevail upon him 
to take a smaller sum, but with orders that, if he were peremptory, 
the 5000 rupees should be given. I obtained the horse for 3000 
rupees, and Sr William appeared much pleased with the prospect of 
gratifying Mahomed Akbar by the present .” — [Captain Machemie't 
Narrative : Eyre’s Journal. 

* A handsome pair of double-barrelled pistols belonging to Cap- 
tain Lawrence, of which Akbar Khan had expressed his admiration 
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was now proposed that they should dismount. The whole 
party accordingly repaired to the hill-side. Macnaghten 
threw himself, in a reclining position, on the bank ; Trevor 
and Mackenzie, burdened with presentiments of evil, seated 
themselves beside him. Lawrence stood behind his chief 
tmtil urged by one of the Khans to seat himself, when he 
knelt down on one knee, in the attitude of a man ready 
for immediate action. A question from Akbar Khan, who 
sate beside M^naghten, opened the business of the con- 
ference. He abruptly asked the Envoy if he were ready 
to carry out the proposals of the preceding evening t 
“Why 'not?" asked Macnaghten. The A%hans were by 
this time gathering around in numbers, which excited 
both the surprise and the suspicion of Lawrence and 
Mackenzie, who said, that if the conference was to be a 
secret one, the intruders ought to be removed. With a 
movement of doubtful sincerity some of the chiefs then 
lashed out with their whips at the closing circle ; but 
Akbar Khan said that their presence was of no conse- 
quence, as they were all in the secret with him. 

Scarcely were the words uttered, when the Envoy and 
his companions were violently seized from behind. The 
movement was sudden and surprising. There was a scene 
of terrible confusion, which no one can distinctly describe. 
The officers of the Envoy’s staff were dragged away, and 
compelled each to momit a horse ridden by an Afghan 
chief. Soon were they running the gauntlet through a 
crowd of Ghazees, who struck out at them as they passed. 
Trevor unfortunately slipped from his insecure seat behind 
^ Dost- Mahomed Khan, and was cut to pieces on the spot, 
Lawrence and Mackenzie, more fortunate, reached Mah- 
mood Khan’s fort alive. 

at a previous meeting, and which hsd accordingly been presented to 
him. 


\Ol. II. 
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lu the meanwhile, the Envoy himself was strugghng 
clcspeTatcly on the gronnd with Akbar Khan. The look 
of wondering hoiTor that sat upon his upturned face will 
not be forgotten by those who saw it to then’ dying day. 
The only words he was heard to utter were, “ As larae 
Khoda” (“For God’s sake”). They were, perhaps, the 
last words spoken by one of the bravest gentlemen that 
ever fell a sacrifice to his erring faith in others. He had 
struggled from the first manfully against his doom, and 
now these last manful struggles cost the poor chief his 
life. Exasperated past all control by the resistance of 
his victim, whom he designed only to seize, Akbar Khan 
drew a pistol from his girdle — one of those pistols for the 
gift of which only a little while before he had profusely 
thanked the Envoy — and shot Macnaghten through the 
body. Whether the wretched man died on the spot — or 
whether he was slain by the infuriated Ghaaees, who now 
pressed eagerly forward, is not very clearly known — ^but 
these miserable fanatics flung themselves upon the pro- 
strate body of the Enghsh gentleman, and hadred it to 
pieces with their knives. 

Thus perished William Hay Macnaghten ; stmek down 
by the hand of the favourite son of Dost Mahomed. 
Thus perished as brave a gentleman as ever, in the midst 
of fiery trial, struggled manfully to rescue firom disgrace 
the reputation of a great country. Throughout those 
seven weeks of unparalleled difficulty and danger he had 
confronted with stedfast courage every new peril and per- 
plexity that had risen up before him ; and a man of peace 
himself, had resisted the timid counsels of the waixiors, 
and striven to infuse, by the manliness of his example, 
some strength into their fainting hearts. Whatever may 
be the judgment of posterity on other phases of his cha- 
racter, and other incidents of his career, the historian 
will ever dwell with pride upon the imfailing coiu-age 
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and constancy of the man who, with everything to dis- 
XMurage and depress him, surrounded by all enervating 
influences, was ever eager to counsel the nobler and the 
manlier course, ever ready to beai' the burdens of respon- 
sibility, and face the assaults of danger. There was but 
one civilian at Caubul ; and he was the truest soldier in 
the camp. 

It is not easy to estimate coiTCctly the character of 
William Macnaghten. Of the moral and intellectual at- 
tributes of the ill-fated Envoy voiy conflicting accounts 
have been rendered ; and it is probable that hi all these 
conflicting accounts some laavon of truth resides. There 
are few men whose characters are not made up of an- 
tagonistic qualities, and Macnaghten was not one of the 
few. In early life he had distinguished himself by the 
extent of his philological acquirements ; and was reputed 
as one of the most accomplished Oriental scholars in the 
jiresidcncics of India. Witli a deep insight into the cha- 
racter of the natives of the East was blended the kindliest 
sympathy and tolciution tow.mls them. In the know- 
ledge, indeed, of the native languages, the institutions, 
and the character of the people of Hindostaii, he was siu'- 
passed by none of the many accomplished oificers who 
have made them their study. His long connexion with 
the judicial department of the public service had afforded 
him opportunities, which his temper and his taste led him 
to improve, of matiu-ing and perfecting this essential 
branch of official knowledge. In attention to business 
he was one of the most uuweaiying of men ; his pen was 
ever in his hand ; he wrote rapidly, .and expressed himself 
on most subjects with clearness; he was quick in his 
apprehension of the views of others, and accommodated 
himself with facility to shifting ch-cumstantes. But at 
this point there are many who believe that they cease- to 
tread upon imdebateahle ground. It is admitted that 
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lie was an accomplished Oriental scholar, a good judicial 
officer, an apt secretary, and a kind-hearted man ; but it 
is denied that, in any enlarged acceptation o£ the word, he 
is entitled to be called a statesman. 

Sir Alexander Bmmes was constantly writing to his 
friends in India, “ Macnaghten is an excellent mpu, but 
quite out of place here.” Bumes was not an unprejudiced 
witness ; and he, doubtless, expressed himself iu language 
too sweeping and imqualified. But there are many who 
believe with Bumes, that Macnaghten was out of his place 
in Afghanistan. It is hai'd to say who would not have 
been more or less out of place, in the situation which he 
was called upon suddenly to occupy. The place, indeed, 
was one to which no English officer ought to have been 
called. For a Calcutta Secretary to be at Caubul at all 
was necessarily to be out of place. If Macnaghten, sud- 
denly transplanted from the biureau of an Anglo-Indian 
Governor to the stUTup of an Afghan monarch, is charge- 
.able with some eiTors, it is, perhaps, more just, as it is 
more generous, to wonder not that those eiTors were so 
numerous, but that they were so few. T b govern such a 
people as the Afghans through s uch a Ki ng as Slmh 
5oo]ah, was an experiment in which an English officer 
might fail without the ^^iBce of his reputation.” tChen 
wo comc'~to~thmk, now, ot what was attempted, we cease 
to inaivel at the result. Ihe marv J is, that utter ruin 
dlThot overtake, the scheme at an e^er date — ^that the 
day of reckoning was so long delayed. Tho_ policy itself, 
was so inherently faulty that, success .wasTn uuattaina^ 
rcsinfr~' ’ ' ' 

The causes of the fail ure are not to b e sought inJJie 
pe^nal character of the Jiill(?y.__^at character may 
have been one of many accidental circumstances which 
may in some sort have helped to devel^Tf7~1i[ut, joone; 
or hiter, rain must have overtaken the scheme, let who_ 
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might be the agent of it. In this view of the case Mac- 
naghten is hot t3^ acquitted ; but it is on Macuaghten 
the Secretary, not on Macuaghten the Envoy, that our 
censures must then descend. Macuaghten the Envoy, 
however, was not free from human infirmity. Most men 
have an unhappy faculty of believing what they wish to 
be true. In Macuaghten this propensity was unnaturally 
developed. God had cursed him with a strong delusion 
that he should .believe a lie. He believed in the popu- 
larity of Shah Soojali and the tranquillity of Afghanistan. 
To have admitted the non-existence of either, worild 
have been to have admitted the failure of the policy 
which he had recommended, and with which he was, in no 
small measure, personally identified. But Macuaghten 
did not seek to deceive others : he was himself deceived. 
When he spoke of the popularity of Shah Soojah, he 
believed that the Shah was popular ; when he reported 
the tranquillity of Afghanistan, he believed that the 
country was tranquil. He was sincere, but he was 
miserably mistaken. Everything he saw took colom* in his 
eyes from the hues of his own sanguine temperament. From 
the day when on entering Candahar he beheld a joyous 
people welcoming their restored monarch with feelings 
almost amounting to adoration, to the last luckless day 
of his life, when he went out to the fatal conference, 
firmly believing in the good faith and good feeling of 
his Afghan allies, he continued steadily to create for 
himself all kinds of favourable omens aird eucom'aging 
symptoms, and lived in a state of blind confidence im- 
paralleled in the history of human infatuation. To this 
self-deception some of the finest qualities of his nature 
largely contributed. The very goodness of his heart and 
generosity of his disposition moved him to regard the 
character and conduct of othera with a favorm to which 
they were seldom entitled Macnaghteu was too noble- 
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minded to be suspicious — but he erred oii the other 
side ; he wanted some of the sterner stuff which wiU not 
suffer the soundness of the judgment to be weakened by 
the generosity of the heart. 

When not blinded by his partiality for any pet projects 
of his own, he was by no means wanting in political 
sagacity. He could decide justly, as he could promptly, 
on points of detail as they rose up one by one before him ; 
but os soon as anythiug occurred to cast discredit upon 
the general policy of the Afghan expedition, by indicating 
the germs of failiu’e, he resolutely refused to see what 
others saw, and censured those others for seeing it. 
Hence it was that he received coldly, if not contemptuously, 
those elaborate general reviews of the condition and 
prospects of Afghanistan wliich Birrucs and ConoUy thrust 
upon him, aud i-csented every effort that was made by 
Eawlinson and others to draw his attention towards the 
unquiet and feverish symptoms which, from time to time, 
developed themselves in different parts of the unsettled 
country. His correspondence indicates an unwillingness, 
rather than an inability, to take any laige and compre- 
hensive views of Afghan policy. He seems to have 
shrunk from applying to that policy the test of any great 
principles ; and to have addressed himself rather to the 
palliation of accidental symptoms than to the eradication 
of those constitutional diseases which were eating into 
the very life of the government which he dh-ected. 

Of Macnaghten’s humanity I have never entertained a 
doubt. But it is a proof of the inconsistency even of the 
kindest and most amiable characters, that the Envoy, 
when greatly disquieted and perplexed by the difficulties 
which thickened around him, and irritated by the oppo- 
sition, which he could not subdue, sometimes thought 
of resorting to measures repugnant to humanity, for the 
suppression of evils which baffied all the more lenient 
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efforts of legitimate diplomacy. But these sterner feelings 
soon passed away ; and aU the more generous sentiments 
of his nature held dominion over him again. He regretted 
the e.xcesses — always rather those of word than of deed — 
into which he had been momentarily betrayed, and was 
as merciful towards a fallen enemy as he had been eager 
in his pursuit of a triumphant one. Maonaghten was 
anything but a cautious man; his first hasty impulses 
were often set down in writing with perilous unreserve ; 
and it would be imjust to record against him, as his 
positive opinion, everything that he set down suggestively 
in his hasty letters to his numerous correspondents, or 
spoke out still more hastily to his friends. 

Posterity may yet discuss the question, whether, in 
these last fatal negotiations with Akbar Khan, Mac- 
naghten acted strictly in accordance with that good faith 
which is the rule of English statesmen, and for which 
our country, in spite of some dubious instances, is still 
honoured by all the nations of the East. In one of the 
last letters ever written by him, the Envoy said, “It 
would be very agreeable to stop here for a few months 
instead of to travel through the snow ; but we must not 
consider -what is agreeable, but what is consistent with 
our faith.” On the same day, too — the day before his 
death — ^he had written, “ I can never break that agree- 
ment (with the Barukzyes) so long as all the Ehawanen 
wish me to stand by it.” It has been questioned whether 
the negotiations he was then carrying on with the Ghilzyes 
and Euzzilbashes were consistent with his obligations to 
the Bamkzye Sirdars. The stipulations, however, on the 
part of the British diplomatist, in this case, extended no 
further than the promise of certain money payments 
in return for certain specific services, and Maonaghten 
may have considered himself justified in retaining those 
services conditionally on the rupture of the existing 
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covenant with the Banikzye chie&. That covenant, indeed, 
waa one of so precarious a nature— it was sliding away 
from him more and more certainly as time advanced — 
there was so little prospect of its obligations being ful- 
filled, that it seemed necessary to have something to fall 
back upon in the event of the open annulment of the 
treaty, the obligations of which had long been practically 
denied. Up to the evening of the 22nd of December, 
Macnaghten had been willing to abide by the stipulations 
of the treaty with the confederate chiefs ; but there were 
such manifest symptoms of bad faith on the port of the 
chiefs constantly breaking out, that it appeared to him 
but ordinary prudence to prepare himself for an event 
so probable as an open rupture. He was ready to pro- 
ceed, in mutual good faith, to the accomplishment of the 
original treaty j and so long as the chiefs adhered to theii’ 
engagements, he was prepared to evacuate the country, 
but he believed that it was his duty to prepare himself 
also for a rupture with the chiefs, and to purchase sup- 
plies, wherever he could obtain them, for the use of the 
troops in the event of their retaining their position. 

But the compact with Akbar Ehan was altogether of 
another kind. There was nothing of a conditional cha- 
racter about it. The Envoy had, in the course of the day, 
virtually acknowledged that to break off the negotiations 
then pending with the chiefe would be a breach of good 
faith. Nothing had occurred between the hoim in which 
ho wrote this to Mohun Lai and that in which he received 
the overtures of Akbar Khan, to absolve him from obli- 
gations from which he was not absolved before. The 
same principle of diplomatic integrity which he had applied 
to the case of the Ghil 2 ye alliance was doubly applicable 
to this : “ It would be very agreeable to stop here for a few 
months instead of to travel through the snow; but we 
must not consider what is agreeable, but what is con- 
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Bistent with our faith.” If we read Maonaghteu’s sub- 
sequent conduct by the light of these, high-principled 
words, it must in truth be pronoimced that he stands 
self-condemned 

In estimating the character of these transactions, it 
^uld {Jways he bqnie„fifc^dily in mind tjmt the Afghan 
chiefs had ^^m the first Tmlated their engagementejn^ 
th e British, and exacted fron^them_after-conditions no t 
named in t he trea ty. Their wa nt o f. fait h, indeed was 
JO_..paipa;ble,-thai. -Macnaghten .would,. at.. any tme, hare 
been justified in_declaring..that the . treaty, was annulled' 
It is plain, that whilst they were violating their engage- 
ments he was under no obligation to adhere to the con- 
ditions of the violated treaty. But it appears to me that 
this matter is altogether distinct from the question of the 
honesty of negotiating with one party whilst negotiations 
are pending with another. There would have been no 
breach of faith in breaking off the treaty with the con- 
federate chiefs ; but it was a breach of faith to enter into 
any new engagements imtU that treaty was broken off. It 
is certain that up to the time of his receipt of the fatal 
overtures from Akbar Ehan, Mocnaghten considered that 
he was bound by his engagements with the confederate 
chiefs. He might, it is true, have declared those engage- 
ments at an end, but until such a declaration was made, 
he was not at liberty to enter secretly into any new nego- 
tiations practically annuUiug the old. 

And whatever objections may lie against the general 
honesty of the compact, it is certain that they apply with 
double force to that portion of it which involved the 
seizure of Ameen-ooUah Ehan. It is not to be justified 
by any reference to the infamous character of that chiefi 
Ameen-ooUah Ehan was one of our “new aUles.” He 
had been, with the other chiefs, in friendly negotiation 
with Mocnaghten. It was now proposed, during a sub- 
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pension of hostilities — whilst, indeed, we were in friendly 
intercourse with the Afghan chiefs, this very Amoen-oollah 
Khan included — ^that a body of troops should be got ready 
as quietly as possible for secret service, that a sudden 
attack should be made on the unsuspecting garrison of 
Mahmood Khan’s fort, and that one of our allies — one of 
the chiefs with whom the Envoy was in treaty — should 
be violently seized. I confess that I cannot see anything 
to justify such a measme as this. It certainly was not 
in accordance with that good faith, the observance of 
which Macnaghten had declared to be of more importance 
than the retention of our podtion in the country. 

But although I cannot bring myself to justify the act, 
either on the plea that the chiefs had not observed the 
engagements into which they had entered, or that Ameen- 
ooUah Eihan was an infamous wretch, and one of the arch- 
enemies of the British, it appeal's to me to be as little the 
duty of the historian severely to condemn the actor as to 
justify the act.* It is one of those cases in which the 
exercise of charity is a solemn duty — one of those cases, 
to the consideration of which every one should bring the 
kindliest resolution to weigh weU the temptation before 
he measures the ofience. There are cases to which, it is 
my deliberate conviction, a strict application of the ordi- 
nary rules of right and wrong would be a grievous injustice. 
It is easy, in one’s closet, to sit in judgment iipon the 
conduct of a man tempted far beyond the common limits 
of human temptation — environed and hemmed in by 
difficulties and dangers — overwhelmed with responsibility 
which there is no one to share — the lives of sixteen 
thousand men resting on his decision — ^the honour of his 
country at stake — ^with a perfidious enemy before him, a 

* That it was not actually committed is, of couree, nothing to the 
point. The question is to he argued as though the seizure of Ameen- 
ooUah Khan had been a perpetrated act and not a baffled intention. 
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decrepit general at liia side, and a paralysed army at his 
back — driven to negotiate by the imbecility of his com- 
panions, and then thwarted in his negotiations by the 
perfidy of his “ new allica” But if, without injustice and 
cruelty, we would pass sentence on the conduct of a mau 
so environed, wo must ponder well all these environments, 
and consider what must have been the effect of seven 
wearing weeks of such unparalleled trial even on the 
strongest mind, and what must have been the temptation 
that aiTayed itself before him, when there suddenly 
gleamed upon him a hope of saving at once the lives of 
his companions aud the credit of the British nation. If, 
when that great temptation burst suddenly upon his path, 
and, dazzled by its delusive brilliancy, he saw the great 
object set before him, but did not see the slough of moral 
turpitude to be passed tlu'ough before it could be attained, 
it is right that we should remember that Macnaghten, 
though a good and a brave mau, was Imt a man after all, 
aud that human strength, at the best, is but weakness to 
resist the prcssui’e of overwhelming circiunstance. 

We have not the same intelligible giudes to a right 
estimate of the conduct of Akbar Khan. If we regard 
the assassination of the British Envoy as a deliberate, 
predetermined act, it can only be^said of it that it stands 
recorded as one of the basest, foidcst mm’ders that ever 
stained the page of histoiy. Bu t it do es not appear 
that t h e murder of Macnaghten w'as premeditated by t)ie 
Sirdar. It seems to have ton the result of one of t hose 
sudden gusts of passion which were .amnug th e disti n- 
guishing features of the young BanAg^e’s character, and 
which had often before betrayed him into excesses laden, 
with the pangs of after-repentance. The seizure of the 
Envoy and his companions, which was designed by the 
Sii'dar, was an act of deliberate treacheiy, which the 
chiefs would perhaps endeavom- to justify by declaring 
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that they only designed to do towards the Envoy as the 
Envoy had declared himself willing to do towards Ameen- 
oollah Khan* Bnt whilst Macnaghten had only con- 
sented to a proposal made to him by others — ^whilst he 
hod merely yielded to temptation, and at the instance of 
one Afghan chief consented to the betrayal of another — 
Akbar Khan, with deliberate subtlety and .malice, wove 
the net which he was to cast over the deluded Englishman, 
and treacherously endosed him in the toils. The trap 
was cunningly laid and craftily baited ; and the unhappy 
Envoy, all his perceptions blimted by the long-continued 
overstraining of his mind, fell readily into the snare, and 
went insanely to his undoing. Like Bmnes, ho had 
been warned of the treachery that encompassed him; 
and like his ill-fated colleague ho had disregarded the 
warnings that might have saved him. The brave con- 
fidence of Macnaghten clung to him to the last; his 
sanguine temperament, at one time so dangerous and 
disastrous, at another so noble and inspiriting — ^which 
more than anything else had sustained the character of 
the nation throughout the sore trials which it had brought 
upon us — ^lured him at last to his death. 

* It appeal's to haTe been Khan’s Intenticm to have seized 
the person of the Enyo/i and to hare held him as a hostage, to secure 
both the eracoation of and the restoration of Dost Maho* 

med. 1 have been informed that, during the atmg^e, a cry was raised 
hat the English were coming ont of cantonments, and that AVba r 
Khan, ihinhing that he might still be baffled, in a sudden gost of 
passion drew ont a pistol and fired« 
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[December, 1841 — Janiuiy, 1842.] 

The Caintulution — Sapineneas Of tbe Ganuon — ^Kegotiatians xeenmed 
— ^Efforts of Major Fottinger — Demanda of the CHuefa — ^Tbe Final 
Treat; — ^Hniniliation of the Garriaon — General Bemarka. 

It is recorded, that on the 23rd of December, 1841, the 
representative of the British Government was slain at a 
conference with the Afghan Sirdars, within sight of the 
British cantonments at Canbul; and it is now to be 
added to the record that this — the foulest indignity that 
one nation can put upon another, the murder of an 
ambassador in the performance of his ambassadorial 
duties — ^I'ouscd not the dormant energies of the military 
chiefs, or awakened them to a sense of the depths of 
humiliation in which they were plunging their unhappy 
countrj'. The British Envoy w’as killed, in broad day, 
and upon the open plain, but not a gun was fired fix)m 
the ramparts of the cautomnent ; not a company of troops 
sallied out to rescue or to avenge. The body of the 
British Minister was left to be hacked to pieces, and his 
mangled remains were paraded, in barbarous triumph, 
about the streets and bazaars of the city. 

The military chiefs asseit that they did not know, 
until the day after his death, that Macnaghten had been 
murdered. Elphinstone says it was thought by himself 
and others that the Envoy had proceeded to the city for 
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the pui’poso of negotiating.* But there wore those in 
cantonments who hiid seen the tumult at the place of 
conference, and who knew that some violence had been 
committed. One officer said that he distinctly saw the 
Envoy fall j and that afterwards he could sec the Ghazees 
hacking to pieces the body of the murdered man. If the 
General did not tremble for the safety of the political 
chief, he was the only man in the ganlson who on- 
com-aged the belief that the lives of the Envoy and his 
companions, if they had not been already sacrificed, were 
not now in imminent danger. There was something 
very remarkable, if not suspicious, in the unwonted con- 
fidence of the General at this time. It was not his habit 
to look upon the bright side of things, or to take any 
great pains to encourage and reassure the troops under 
his command. He had, on almost every occasion, taken 
the most desponding view of affahs, and freely expressed 
his apprehension of dangers, which had no existence save 
in his own mind. But now he sent roxmd his Adjutant- 
General to the troops to assure them of the Envoy’s 
safety. They were all under aims. Captain Grant rode 
to the head of each regiment, and by Elphinstoue’s orders 
told them that the conference had been interrupted by 
the Ghazees — that the Envoy and his companions had 
been removed to the city — ^but that they would retiun 
immediately to cantonments. Some who heard this 


® “ Some time after I had given the nccesBary orders (for the two 
regiments and the guns), Captain Anderson came to me and said, 
*They have seized the EnToy;* and one of the escort at the pathp 
time said, * They have seized the Lord Sahih and taken him off to the 
city.’ By myself and others it was thought at the time that Sir 
William had proceeded to the cHy for the pnrpose of negotiating. I 
was also told tliat a few shots hod been fired. The garrison was 
got ready and remained under arms all day .” — [StaiemeiU of General 
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authoritative announcement still believed that they would 
never hear the Envoy’s voice, or look upon his living face 
again. The whole garrison was in a state of painful ex- 
citement ; and when the siiades of evening fell over the 
cantonment, and still no certam inteUigeucc of the fate of 
Macnaghten had anived, not an officer joined the mess- 
table of his regiment, or sate down to his solitaiy meal, 
without a leaden weight of gloom and despondency at hisr 
heart. 

The day, indeed, had been one of intense anxiety. It 
had been, too, a busy stirring time within the cantonment 
walls. The authorities seem to have been stimulated 
into something of activity at home, though they could not 
bring themselves to do anything abroad. They got up a 
little war against the Afghans, whom business or curiosity 
had brought into cantonments, and who were now either 
eagerly tiufficking or idly looking about them in tho 
square. They had been doing the same, and more, for 
many weeks — at a time, too, when danger resulted from 
their spying the nakedness of the land. But now that 
this danger had passed, the military authorities bcgiin for 
the first time to think of expelling the Afghans from can- 
tonments. All the men of rank who could be found were 
placed under arrest ; whilst hundreds of less note, appre- 
hending that a similar fate might be awaiting them, 
rushed towards the different gates, jostling and upsetting 
■ each other on the icy ground, and creating a scene of in- 
describable confusion in their efforts to escape. A lull 
succeeded j but as the evening advanced, the noise and 
confusion in the city were such that the troops were 
again turned out and the cantonment-works manned, in 
expectation of coming dangers. The Ghazees were 
mustering, in the belief that the British troops would 
attack the city and avenge the murder of them ambas- 
sador. But all thought of doing had long ago passed 
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away from the minds of our military chiefs. They had 
settled down into the belief that now it had become their 
duty only to suffer. 

With the morrow came a confirmation of the woiut 
fears of those who never thought to see the Envoy re- 
enter the cantonment-gates. They waited for tidings of 
him, and tidings came at last. Though he had been killed 
almost within musket-shot of omr ramparts, nothing had 
been done by the military diiefs to solve the painful 
doubts which perplexed them throughout that disastrous 
23rd of December. It was thought that if they only 
waited long enough for it, some certain intelligence would 
oome at last ; and it came at last, on the afternoon of the 
24th, in the shape of a letter &:om Captain Lawrence, and 
certain overtures from the confederate chiefs, seeking a 
renewal of the negotiations on the basis of the treaty 
initiated by the deceased Envoy. 

As the game of negotiation was now to be commenced 
anew, it was necessary to secure the services of a new 
negotiator. There was a man then in cantonments of 
whom little had been seen or heard for some weeks, and 
of whom the chroniclers and journalists of the insurrection 
had up to this time made little or no mention, in con- 
nexion with the stirring scenes in which Macnaghten had 
been the chief actor, but to whom the garrison now turned 
as to the only man fitted to take the Envoy’s place. 
Ever since his arrival from Charekur, Major Pottinger 
had been incapacitated from active employment by the 
wound he had received in the early part of November. 
The severity of his sufferings had necessarily been much 
increased by the hardships of his perilous journey firom 
Charekur to Caubul, and during the greater part of the 
time since his arrival at the latter place he had been 
confined to his bed But he was now, in the difficult 
conjuncture that had arisen, ready to bring all the manly 
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vigour and high courage which had done so much to roll 
hack from the gates of Herat the tide of Persian invasion, 
to the new duty of endeavouring to rescue his countiy 
from the degradation in which it had been sunk by the 
faint hearts of the military chiefs. 

The evening of the 24th saw Pottinger in couneil with 
General Elphinstouc, Brigadiei’s Shelton and AnquetU, 
and Colonel Chambers, the foui' senior officers of the 
garrison. The chiefs had sent in a letter, sealed by 
Mahomed Zemaun Khan, Akbar Khan, Ameen-ooUah 
Khan, Oosman Khan, and others, with a memorandum 
of the terms on which they were prepared to grant the 
army a safe conduct to Peshawur. This was now trans* 
lated to the militaiy officers, who were eager to conclude 
the engagement into which Macnaghten had consented to 
enter for the withdrawal of all the British troops from 
Afghanistan. Caubul, Candahar, Ghuznee, and Jellalabad 
were all to bo immediately evacuated. Dost Mahomed 
was to be released frem captivity, and restored, with all 
other Afghan prisoners, to his own country, while Shah 
Soojah was to remain, or to depart, as he might please ; 
and in the event of his electing the former course, to 
receive an annual pension of a lakh of rupees. A certain 
number of English gentlemen were to be left behind as 
hostages for the evacuation of the country by the British 
troops, whilst certain Afghan chiefs were to accompany 
om- retiring garrisons to guarantee their safe conduct to 
the frontier. Such were the main features of the treaty 
which Pottinger found in course of negotiation when the 
deaerate game of diplomacy was placed in his hands. It 
need not be added that large sums of money were' 
to be paid to the chiefs, as the price of the immunity 
which they pledged themselves to guarantee to our 
discomfited army on their retreat through the droadfiil 
passes. 

TOl. II. T 
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To Pottinger even these terms appeared deeply humili- 
ating, and, had the militaiy authorities consented to aid 
him, he would have rejected them with scorn and defiance. 
But he stood before the leaders of oiu- anny alone and 
unsupported. It was m'ged that further resistance was 
useless, and that Macnaghteu had already pledged his 
country to the acceptance of the proposed terms. So the 
draft-treaty was sent back, with some notes of assent 
appended to the several articles. It would have been 
strange if the chiefs had not then risen in their demands 
— if they had not dictated to om- rmhappy people new 
terms more grievous than those which had already been 
accepted Four additional articles were sent back with 
the original draft. T^jftrst stipulated_that_all_ thp_ coin 
in the public treasmy should be given up to the chiefs ; 
the second, that the British should abandon aU their gjms* 
but six j the third, that all the spare muskets _ should bo 
left behind ; and the fourth, that “ General Sale, toge&er 
with his wife and daughter, and the other gentlemen of 
rank who are married and have children,” should be left , 
as hostages at Caubnl, until the arrival of Dost Mahomed^ 
and the other Afghan prisoners from Hindbstaii. _ . 

"■‘And thus sinking more and more_deepiy in the great 
dough of humiliation, the tmhappy leaders of the Caubnl 
force groaned through tlie festal Christmas season. No 
thought of the dear homes of England inspired them to 
uphold England’s dearest honour. On the 26th of De- 
cember, encouraging Icttera were received from Macgi-egor 
at Jellalabad, and from Mackeson at Peshawur, setting 
forth that reinforcements were on their way up frrom 
India, and urging the authorities at Caubul to hold out 
to the last. Addi'essed to Macnaghten, these letters were 
opened by one who had carried to Macnaghten’s duties 
all Macnaghten’s constancy and courage. He saw in those 
tidings fit opportunity to urge again upon the military 
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leaders the duty of continued resistance. Jiloreover, there 
■were intestine feuds in the city ; the enemy were weakened 
by disunion; Shah Soojah seemed to be gathering strength; 
and Oosman Khan, Barukzye, who really desired the sal- 
vation of the British force, had offered to conduct it safely 
to Pcshawur for five lakhs of rupees. These facts were 
communicated to Elphiustone, who summoned a council 
of war. The two Brigadiers, Shelton and Anqiietil, Colonel 
Chambers, and Captains Grant and Bcllew, met the mili- 
tary and the political chief at the house of the former. 
Earnestly, and almost hopefully, Pottinger set forth these 
'encom'aging cu'cumstances, and besought the military 
chiefs not to treat with the enemy. The reasons ■with 
which he enforced his request, were as weighty as the 
spirit which informed them was noble. He contended 
that they had no right to bind them government to 
future measures which might be injurious to the public 
welfare ; that they had no right to order other command- 
ing officers to abandon the trusts confided to them ; no 
right to sacrifice large sums of public money to piuchase 
their own safety. Ho contended, too, that the enemy 
were not to bo trusted ; that, in all human probability, 
they ■would beteay us ; and that it would be safer, there- 
fore, as it ■would be more honourable, to make a gi-eat 
effort to occupy the Balia Hissar till the spring, or else 
to fight their way to Jcllalabad, and there await tlie 
promised reinforcements. 

Eldred Pottinger had not the gift of speech — ^had not a 
commanding presence ; but there was natural eloquence 
in these plain soldierly word^ and the resolute bearing 
■of the man imparted dignity to his utterance of them. 
Almost was the General, though greatly enfeebled at this, 
time by disease, roused into action by them. But Shelton 
vehemently contended that neither course suggested by 
Pottinger was practicable, and that it was better ■to pay 

Z 2 
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any sum of money than to sacrifice the force. In this, 
opinion the council of war, true to the character of such 
assemblies, unanimously concurred. So grievously dis- 
appointed and mortified as he vras, Pottinger renewed his 
diplomatic intercourse with the enemy, and proceeded tO’ 
give effect to the terms of the hated treaty. 

Captain Lawrence, who since his seizure at the flital; 
conference, had resided in the house of Akhar Khan im 
the city, was sent for to draw the bills, and on the 27tlv 
of December came into cantonments. Fourteen lakhs of 
rupees were then signed away. Then came a more dreadful 
concession. The enemy demanded the immediate sur- 
render of our guns. AU but six field-pieces, which were 
to be suffoi'od to accompany the retre.ating force, were now 
to he given up to the triumphant Afghans. This was the 
sorest trial that the British gaiTison had yet been called 
upon to encounter. It burnt in oicr humiliation as with 
a brand of iron. The troops chafed under this crowning- 
indignity j and the military chiefs, when the hour of sur- 
render came, shnmls from the mortifying necessity of 
giving up to a barbarous foo those muniments of war, 
which soldiers of all nations honoiu-, and some almost 
idolise. But they could not bring themselves to risk a 
renewal of the conflict by openly refusing to accede to the 
demand. So, Pottinger hoping, perhaps, that something 
might yet arise to break off the negotiations, determined 
to procrastinate. He began by giving up the Shah’s guns, 
two by two, on successive days; but if this alleviated 
the pain of the concession, it did not really soften the 
disgrace. 

From day to day, guns, waggons, small arms, and 
ammunition -were s-uirendered to the enemy. The 
hostages, too, were given up. Lieutenants ConoUy and 
Aircy were already in the hands of the Afghans. Now 
Gaptains Walsh and Drummond, and Lieutenant War- 
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burton and Webb, were sent to join them in captivity.* 
The enemy were ansious to get some of the married 
■families into their hands; but there was a general un- 
willingness on the part of the officers to suffer their wives 
-and children to be cast upon the forbearance of an enemy 
•supposed to be so cruel, so treacherous, and so unscru- 
pulous. On the 29th, such of the sick and wounded as 
wore believed to be unable to bear the fatigues of the 
march, were sent into the city ; and two medical officers, 
Drs. Berwick and Campbell, were appointed to take charge 
of them. 

On._the IsLof Jannaiy, 1842. the ratified t reaty was 
se nt in. b earin g the^itk oLeighteeaof the Af g han Sirdars. 
It contained aU the stipulations ah'eady detailed, except 
that relating to the sun-endcr, as hostages, of the English 
ladies. Even without this cro'wning indignity it was 
miserably degi'admg. There is nothing, indeed, more 

* Ob tb.cs« additional hostages being sent, Captains Skumer and 
hlockenzie, who had been detained in the citf, were released. Cap- 
tains Lawrence and tlackenzie hare each drawn up a narrative of the 
circnmstancea attending their capture, and their detention in the eitf, 
the farmer in the house of Ameen-oollah, and the latter in that of 
Akbor Khun. Both the English oScere owed their Utcb to the efforts 
of the chiefs, who, at much personal risk, defended them against the 
furious assaults of the G/iazeei. “1 must do Mahomed Akbar the 
Justice to say," writes Captain Mackenzie, “that finding the Ohazees 
bent on my slaughter, even after I had reached his stiimp, he drew 
his sword and laid about him right manfully, for my conductor and 
Meerza Baoodeen Khan were obliged to press me up against the ■wall, 
covering me with their own bodies, and protesting that no blow should 
reach me hut through their persons. Pride, however, overcame 
Mahomed Akbar's sense of courtesy, when he thought 1 was safe^ for 
he then turned round to me, and repeatedly said, in a tone of trium- 
phant derision, ‘Shumamoolk-l-ma gereed’ (Ton’ll seize my country, 
will you 1) ’’ The conduct of Akhar Khan and other chiefs towards 
Lawrence and Mackenzie may be taken as a presumptlTe proof that 
the mnrder of the Envoy wah not designed. His seizors^ however, was 
deliberately planned between Ameen-oollah and Akhar Khan. 
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painful in aU this painful history than the progress of the 
negotiations which resulted in the accomplishment of this 
treaty. The tone of the enemy throughout was arrogant, 
dictatorial, and insulting; whilst the language of our 
diplomatists was that of submission and self-abasement. 
It is so rare a thing for Englishmen to throw themselves 
upon the clemency and forbearance of an insolent foe, 
that when we see our officers imploring the A%han chiefs 
“not to overpower the weak with suffering, " * we con- 
template the sad picture of our humiliation with as much 
astonishment as shame. The dis grace rests on_thfijnili- 
ta ry co mmanders. , Po ttinge r. had_lie not been overruled 
in council, would have snapped asundc^tjie ti-caty before 
the faces of the chiefs, and appealed again to the God cf 
^ttles. 

There wore other things, too, to hiunble us. The state 
of affairs in cantonments was something very grievous to 
contemplate. The Ghazees hovering roimd the walls were 
insulting om’ people at their voiy gates, and bearding 
them at the very miizzles of tbeu* guns. Intercepting the 
supplies of grain which the commissariat had purchased 
with so much difficulty, they drove off the cattle and ill- 
treated their attendants. The chiefs declared that they 
had no power to prevent these outrages, and told the 
British authorities that they should order the gairison to. 
fire upon all who molested them. Officers and men alike 
were burning to chastise the wretches who thus insulted 
their misfortunes ; but they were not suffered to fire a 
shot. Tlic Afghans had triumphed over us so long with 
impunity that they now believed the Feringhees had sunk 

* Sea remarks by the Englisb on the 4th of the additional articles 
of the draft-treaty ; which, with the ratified treaty, is given at length 
in the Appendix ; with the notes both of the English and Afghan; 
chiefs, 
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into hopeless cowardice, and had become as patient of 
injury and insult as a herd of broken-sphitod slaves.* 

* Tbe follovring extracts from Captain Johnson’s Journal irill sho«' 
better tlian anything else the indignities to which they were sub- 
jected : “ December 2S . — Very busy, buying camels and yaboos — the 
price of the former 160 mpees each. The Ghazees still infest onr 
gates and insult us in every possible way — stop our supplies coming 
in from the town, and abuse and ill-treat those who bring them, Ho 
notice taken by our military leader, although our officers and soldiers 
are burning for revenge. Several of my native friends from the city 
come daily to see me, and all agree, without one dissenting voice, that we 
have brought the whole of our misfortunes upon ourselves, through the 
apathy and imbecility displayed at the commencement of the outbreak. 
They also tell me that our safety on the retieat depends solely on our- 
selves — ^that no dependence is to be placed on the promises of any of 
the chiefs, and more eqiecially Mahomed Akbar Ehan. Every one of 
them will now, that they are in a measure paid before-hand, do his 
utmost to destroy us. December 30 . — A body of Ghazees made a rush 
at the rear gate of cantonments ; but did not effect an entrance. More 
guns and ammunition made over to the enemy, or what are called our 
new allies. Precious cdlics, who are only waiting the opportunity to 
annihilate ns I .... ileeesihcrSl.— The chiefs say they cannot 
control their men, and that if their people misbehave themselves at 
our gates, or around our walls, we must £re upon them. No orders, 
however, given by General Elphinstone to punish our insulting foe, 
who naturally attribute our forbearance to dastardly cowardice, and 
take every opport<mity of taunting us with it. The error lies with onr 
leader, not with our troops. Several camels laden with grain plun- 
dered close to the Seeah-Sung gateway, within a few paces of a gun 
loaded with grape, and a large guard of Europeans and Natives. No 
steps taken to recover the plundered grain or punish , the offenders. 
How we must be despised by our miserable foe ! Mahomed Zemann 
Ehan sent in word that some of the cliiefs will be in attendance to 
escort us to Jellalabad to-morrow. In tbe evening another message 
came that we must halt another day. Every day’s delay increases our 
difficulties on the road. January 1, 1842. — New Year’s Day I God 
grant that we may never see such another. My kind friends, Noib 
Shureef, and Ebon and All Eeza Khan (both Kuzzul-boshes), sent me 
in secretly some very excellent cakes to carry with me on the road, as 
we shall not get a particle of firewood for cooking for a distance of 
ninety miles, ere we can get into a milder climate. How dreary a 
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All this was very hard to boar. Other trials, too, wore 
upon them. All who had fnends in the city — and many 
of our officers had among the Caubulees faithful and long- 
tried friends — were now receiving from them alarming 
intimations of the dangers that threatened them on the 
retreat. It was no secret, indeed, either in the city or in 
cantonments, that the promises of the chiefs were not to 
he depended on, and that treachery was brewing for the 
destruction of our wretched force. Mohun Lai w^arned 
Pottinger that the chiefs were not to be believed, and 
that unless their sons accompanied the army ns hostages, 
it would be attacked upon the road. To this Pottinger 
replied : “ The chiefs have signed the treaty, and their 
sons accompany us. As for attacking us on the road, W'e 
arc in the hands of God, and him we tnist.” * Again, 
Mohun Lai wn'ote that the troops would be attacked as 
soon as they quitted cantonments; but it was too late 
now to recede. Other warning notes of still moi'e ominous 
import were sounded at this time. MooUah Ahmed Khan 
told Captain Johnson, that Akbar Khan had sworn that 
he would obtain possession of the English ladies as a 
pledge for the safe return of his own wives and family ; 
and annihilate every soldier of the British amy, with the 
exception of one man, who should reach Jellalabad to tell 
the story of the massacre of all his comrades.t 

But to those who pondered well the dangers that 
threatened the retreating force in the gloomy defiles be- 

prospcct we have before us — liaving to traverse ninety miles, and the 
greater part of tliis distance tkrougb snow now upwards of a foot deep 
and the thermometer at night below zero. Some negotiations still going 
on. All the firewood that was laid in for the winter’s consumption 
expended, and almost every tree in cantonments cut down. They had 
long ago hecn stripped of their bark, and everything eatable, for the 
purpose of feeding our starving cattle.” — [Jt/iSl Jlceords,'] 

* Letter of Mohun Lai to Mr. Colvin. — [MS. Reeordt.^ 

+ Captain Johnson's Journal. — [US. JZffioi-iis.'l 
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tween Canbnl and Jellalabad, there was something more 
terrible still than the vindictive treachery of the Afghan 
tribes. Ever since the 18th of December, snow had been 
falling heavily at, intervals — sometimes from morning to 
evening, with terrible perseverance. It was now lying 
more than ankle-deep upon the ground. Already had 
the Sepoys and the camp-followers begun to faint under 
the cruel sufferings of a frosty winter, fearfully aggravated 
by the exhaustion of all the firewood in their reach. The 
trees in cantonments had akeady been out down and 
consumed. What was once a flom-ishing grove or orchard 
(for they were mainly fruit-trees) had now become a desert. 
But the sufferings which these WTetched men, transplanted 
from the torrid plains of Hindostan, were now enduring 
in the Caubul cantonment, seemed but faintly to fore- 
shadow the miseiy of a long march through the dreadful 
snow. Even to the hardy people of the North such a 
march, it was known, must bo a sore trial ; but to the 
weak and effeminate strangers from the plains of Hin- 
dostan, Trvho had followed om* fortunes into those dreary 
regions, it seemed to threaten nothing short of absolute 
extermination. 

Those few first days of January were days of painful 
doubt and anxiety. Every preparation for the march had 
been made by the ganison. For some time om* officers 
had been gathering together and scorning such property 
as they could take with them, and destroying what they 
were compelled to abandon. Every night, since the oom- 
mcnocmerrt of the new year, they had retired to rest, 
believing that the army would commence its march on 
the following morning ; but the movement was delayed 
day after day, because the chiefs had not completed their 
promised arTangements for the safe conduct of the force. 
At last, on the evening of the 5th of January, the engineer^ 
officer received instructions actually to commence the work, 
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■which he had been so long in readiness to accomplish. 
He was ordered to cut an opening through the rampart- 
■walls of the cantonment to allow the egi’oss of the troops, 
more rapidly and less confusedly, than they could pass 
out through the gates. The chiefs had not sent the 
promised safeguard ; but, contrary to the advice of Major 
Pottinger,* the military authorities determined to march 
out of their entrenchments. And so, on the following 
moi'ning, the British force, beaten and disgraced, com- 
menced its ill-fated retreat towai-ds the provinces of 
Hindostan. 

I have commented upon the various incidents of the 
Caubul insurrection as they have arisen, one by one, to 
claim the attention of the reader ; and little now remains 
to be said in explanation of the causes which conduced to 
the calamitous and disgraceful defeat of a British army 
by an undisciplined and disunited enemy, who had no 
artillery to bring into the field. Whatever more remote 
causes of this lamentable failure may be found elsewhere, 
it is impossible to conceal or to disguise the one galling 
feet, that the British army at Caubul was disastrously 
beaten because it was commanded by an incapable chief. 
Wlicther that chief would have beaten the enemy, if the 
military arrangements for which he was not responsible 
had been better ordered — if the site of the cantonments 
had been more judiciously chosen, and its defences more 
effectively constructed, if all om’ magazines and godowns 
had been well located and well protected, — ^may still ho 
on ojicn question ; but it appears to me that there is nO' 
question as to whether a commanding officer of the right 
stamp would have triumphed over these difficulties, and 

* “On tbe Gtli of January, the military authorities refused to mut 
for the safeguard ; and notwithstanding my advice to the contrary, 
marched out of our entrenchments .” — [Major Potlinger'a Budeeabad 
BepoH : MS. Becords.} 
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beaten the enemy in spite of them. The Canbul canton- 
ments were very badly situated, and very ill-constructed 
for purposes of defence ; but if our troops had been com- 
manded by an officer with a robust fmmo, strong neiwes, 
a clear understanding, and a pi-oper knowledge of his 
business, as the chief of a mixed army of British and 
Hiiidostanee tiuops, they would have crushed the insur- 
rection in a few houi-s, and demonstrated the iiTesistible 
power of British valour and British discipline. 

It has been said that the Britisli army was not beaten 
out of Caubul, but that it was starved out of CanbuL 
This is a belief that I would willingly encourage, if I 
could only bring my judgment to embrace it. But the 
fact is, that the army was driven out of Caubul for want 
of supplies, only because the troops would not fight, or 
were not suffered to fight, to obtain them. The Commis- 
sariat officers would have fed the troops, if the military 
authorities hod not sliamefully sacrificed their supplies, — 
if they had not ignominiously lost what was alx-eady in 
store ] and ignominiously refused to make an effort to 
obtain fresh supplies from the siuTOimding country. Tho 
troops, indeed, fought neither to keep theh- food when 
they had it, nor to procure food when they had none. 
There was an alacrity only in losing. The imbecility 
which sacrificed the Bcngxil Commissariat Fort, on the 
5th of November, and the miserable abandonment of the 
expedition to Khoja Eewash, on the 9th of December, are 
equally apt illustrations of the truth, that, if tho army 
was starved out of Caubul, it was only because it comied 
starvation. 

This is a veiy humiliating confession, but it is impos- 
sible, without a sacrifice of truth for the sake of adminis- 
tering to our national vanity, to avoid the mortifying 
conclusion that the Caubul army wanted food, only because 
it wanted vigour and energy to obtain it. If General 
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as Captain Johnson threw_int^ his^—the. army, would not. 
have becii starved out of^a^uL There is nothing sa dder 
than tho spectacle of a fine anas, sacrificed by the imbe- 
cility of an incapable general, and nothing more painful 
fBan'td" 'write "df it But such humilia ting revel ations 

■ arc~^”mthout then- They operate iu the way of 

■ waraing. .Sever again, after this frightful illustration 
of the evils of a vicious system of routine, will the lives 
of sixteen thousand men, and the honour of a great nation, 
be placed in the hands of a senile commander, crippled 
by disease and enfeebled by sufiering. It was General 
Elphiustone’s misfortune that he was sent to Caubul. 

_Auckland’s fault that he sent him there. 
■General Elphinstone knew that Tic was'ihcapable of per- 
forming worthily the duties ' of such a coi^and," and, hg 
too k the eai'Iiest opportunity of app lying for relief from a 
burden of rosnonsibili ty wh ich he was not able to bear’.' 
Lord Auckland knew that he was incapable, for the atten- 
tion of the Governor-General was strongly called to the 
fact; but he sent tho infirm old General to Caubxil, in 
spite of the representations that were made to him by 
men less jealous of the integrity of the roster than of the 
honour of their country. The Briti sh army was beaten 
•-at Caubul, because it was comm anded~b vGetierar Elphin-~ 
'^ue ; ancr i'f 'was commanded b'v General Elphinstone, 
because Lord Auckland decreed that it should be so. 

General Elphinst one lias left upon record a declaration 
■of his belief thatlf he h ad beeffmore wo rthily su pport ed 
he would not h ave been beaten at Cauh ul. Bo long as he 
held t he chief oommaud in his own hands, he — a nd Tie 
a lone — was responsible for all the operations o f the army. 
He never relinqui^ed the command. Though he did no t 
take tho field in person, e vm-y order emanated from him. 
To him the Envoy addressed himself ; with him the Envoy 
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took counsel. It is possible that if the second-in-command 
had been an officer of a different stamp, the aimy would 
not have been so disastrously and ignominiously beaten ; 
but this admission does not affect the question of re- 
sponsibility. Brigadier Shelton, throughout the siege, 
held a subordinate situation. He was immediately under 
Elphinstone’s orders ; and though he may be chargeable 
with certain individual miscarriages — ^with certain errors 
in the executive management of details — he is not charge- 
able with the great comprehensive failure which has 
plunged his country into such a sea of disgrace. Of 
Shelton’s faults I have not been unmindful ; but when I 
have admitted all his perverseness, his arrogance, his 
contumacy, and expressed my belief that there was not 
another man in the Britisli army so rmfitted by natoe 
for the post he occupied under such a General, the admis- 
sion amounts to little more than this : that Brigadier 
Shelton was not the man to supply the deficiencies of 
General Eljjhmstone. It is o nly be ca use General Elphiup 
atone was so m rapn.hln hirnsRlf that we ROiriR to cn.uvn.aa a t. 

not troub le itsplf much ahn ut swionds-in-command. when 
t he chiefs a m fit fnr t.hnii- pnata. 

irngiiestionablv Elphinsto na Wiia not well su pported 
Macuagliten, in emphatic language, described the troops, 
as “ a pack of despicable cowards.” On more than one 
occasion they forgot that they were British troops, and 
turned their' backs upon the enemy. They did not fight, 
as they would have fought if they had been well com- 
manded. But the commander had less reason to complain 
of his troops than the troops had to complain of their 
commander. It was the faint-heartedness of the com- 
mander, at the outset of the insuixection, that dispirited 
and unnei'ved the troops. Jf Elpbinstnufi, on the 2nd 
November, had sti-uck a vigoi-ous blow at the then in m- ^ 
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resolution, worthy of the eonfidenoe of the troo]iR. thej 
•y roiild have had confidence in him and in the mselves . 
But they Tj’ere held in restramt by the backwardness of 
their leader ; the forward feeling that then insph’cd them 
w'aa crushed and deadened. There was nothing to en- 
courage and to animate them, but everything to dishearten 
and depress. They saw that the enemy were suffered to 
trimnph over and insult them — that the worst indignities 
were uuresented, the vilest outrages unpunished. Thus 
abased they soon lost their self-respect, and forgot what 
was duo to their colours and their country. 

Brigadier Shelton has attributed to physical causes 
the deterioration of the troops ; but it is i-ather to moml 
than to physical causes that that deterioration is to be 
ascribed. The troops would have home up against con- 
tinued harassing duty in cantonments — against cold, 
hmiger, and fatigue ; they would have kept up a brave 
heai-t under the sorest phj-sical trials, if there had been 
no moral influences to sicken and to chUl. They bore, 
indeed, their outward sufferings without complaining. 
Cold, hunger, and fatigue they could endure without a 
murmur ; but the supineness of those who suffered them 
to be robbed and insulted under the very shadow of 
their guns filled them with burning indignation, which, 
in time, was succeeded by a reaction of sullen despon- 
dency. They felt that they were sacrificed to the imbe- 
cility of their commander ; and, in time, imder the sure 
process of moral deterioration, they became in all respects 
worthy of their chief. 

Examples of individual heroism were not wanting. 
Wherever Englishmen congregate, there are surely to be 
found brave hearts and resolute spirits amongst them. 
There wore many in tliat Caubul garrison who bore 
themselves throughout the perilous season of their be- 
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leaguennent in a manner wortiy of the chivalry of the 
■empire. When the retreating force commenced its mise- 
rable march towards the British provinces, it left behind 
it the remains of many brave men who had fallen nobly 
on the field of battle ; and many bravo men were now 
bincing themselves up in the desperate resolution to sell 
their lives dearly to the enemy, if treachery were at 
work for their destruction. But they who had been 
most eager to eoimsel a vigorous course of action, and 
who had felt most deeply the humiliation into which 
the feebleness of their chief had sunk them, were mostly 
officers of the lower grades ; and though the opinions of 
■ captains and subalterns were sought, and offered when 
not sought, in a manner rmprecedented in the annals of 
British warfare (but still short of what might have been 
justified by the magnitude of the crisis), they had no 
power to direct the oun-ent of events or to avert the evils 
which they clearly foresaw. Even Pottinger, with all the 
influence of recognised official position, and the prestige 
of an heroic character, could only lift up his voice in 
remonstrance against the sacrifice of national honour 
involved in the hunuliating treaty with the Afghan 
Sirdara The mili tri^y fixed in their deter - 

mination to abandon Afghanistan, and to leave Shah 
■Soojali to h is fate. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

[November, 1841 — January, 1842.] 

Sale’s Brigade — ^Evacuation of Qundamuck — Skirmishes vritb the 
Enemy — Oeeupation of Jellalabad — State of the Defences — Suc- 
cessful Sallies — The Foitificatians repaired — Disastrous Tidings 
&om Gaubul — Summons to surrender — Arrival of Dr. Brydon. 

Whilst Elpliinstone was flinging himself into the snares 
of the enemy at Caubul, Sale was holding out manfully 
at JcUalahad. Whether the latter ought not to have 
returned to Caubul, or if such a movement were impos- 
sible, to have stood his ground at Gundamuck, is a question 
which militaiy critics will long continue to discuss. That 
the appearance of this biigade at Caubul would have 
chan^d the aspect of afiaii's at that place, and iu all 2 >ro- 
bability rescued Elphinstone’s unhappy force from de- 
struction, and the national character from disgrace, there 
seems no reason to doubt. But it was the opinion of 
General Sale that his brigade could not reach Caubul. 
“ My retracing my steps on that city,” ho saj's, “ was, in 
a mili tary sense, impracticable, since the first inevitable 
sacrifice would have been of the lives of 300 sick and 
wounded, whom I could not have left in dep6t with the 
treasonable irregulars at Gundamuck, whilst my cattle 
was unequal to the transport of my camp-equipage, and 
my ammunition insufficient for proti'acted operations. In 
the position which I occupied, I could not absolutely 
command a day’s provisions, or even water, and should 
have boon hemmed in on every side by hostile tribes. 
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amounting to thirty or forty thousand men, part of 'whom 
might have seized Jellalabad, and reduced it to ashes ; 
or, holding it, have left me no alternative but a disastrous 
retreat to Pesha-wur. I therefore came to the resolution 
of anticipating any movement of this kind, and, by pos- 
sessing myself of Jellalabad, establishing a point on 
which the force at Caubul might retire if hardly pressed, 
and restoring a link in the chain of conununication trith 
our provinces” 

This was -written five months after the brigade had 
abandoned its position at Gundamuck. It does not, 
however, differ much from the statement of reasons sent 
to General Elphinstone only as many days afterwords.'*^ 
But the fact is, that those few days had given a very dif- 
ferent complexion to the aspect of affairs It was on the 
10th of November that Captain Macgregor, who for days 
had been perplexed by alarming rumo-urs of native origin, 
received the first authentic intelligence of the outbreak at 

* In thin letter, -written from Jellalabad (Hot, 16), General Sale 
says; “I hare to acknowledge the receipt of yonr letter of the 9tli 
instant, requiring the force under my command to more again upon 
Caubnl. In reply, I beg to represent that the whole of my camp- 
eqnipage has been destroyed ; that the wounded and sick hare in- 
creased to upwards of 300 ; that there is no longer a single depOt of 
prorisions on the route ; and that the carriage of the force is not suf- 
ficient to bring on one day’s rations with it. I hare, at the same time, 
positive infonuation that the whole country is in arms, and ready to 
appose us in the defiles between this city and Caubul, whilst my am- 
munition is insufficient for more than two such contests as I should 
assuredly have to sustain for six days at least. With my present 
means I could not force the passes of either J ugduUuck or Koord-Caubul, 
and even if the dlbrii of my brigade did reach Caubul, I am g^ven to 
understand that I should find the troops now garrisoning it -without the 
means of aubmstence. Under these circumstances, a regard fbr the 
honour and interests of our government compelB me to adhere to my 
plan already formed, of putting this place into a state of defence, and 
holding it, if posmble, until the Caubul force ffiUs back upon me, or 
succours arrive &om Feshawur or Indio.” 
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Caubul, coupled with an urgent requisition from the 
Envoy to bring back Sale’s brigade. Some, at least, of 
the military objections urged against the movement by 
the General had. not then begun to exist. The irregulars 
were not then known to bo treasonable. The surround- 
ing country was not then known to be hostile. Food was 
believed to be procurable. The brigade was at this time 
halted in the valley of Gundamuck. There was no more 
fertile spot than this between Caubul and Jellalabad. 
Orchards and vineyards, green fields and rippling streams, 
refreshed the eyes and gladdened the hearts of men who, 
for many weary days, had been toiling through arid 
defiles, under the shadow of dreary walls of rook. Here 
the brigade had encamped itself on the 30th of October, 
and looked forward to a brief season of repose. 

Everything, indeed, at this time wore a most encou- 
raging aspect. Provisions were fireely coming into camp, 
and the Ghilzye chiefs were making their submission. 
“ On the 31st,” says Captain Maegregor, in his nartur 
tive of these events, “Burkutt Khan paid me a visit, 
and brought with him two of the rebel chiefs, Sadad 
Meer and Su Biland Khan ; they had returned to their 
allegiance, and delivered over to me sixteen camel loads 
of property (not very vahmble) which had been plun- 
dered from some Eehwaree merchants; this property I 
made over to their owners. Aghur Khan Sahuk, a 
Ghil^e chief of considerable influence, and Attah Ma- 
homed Khan Sahuk, joined me at Gmidamuck, and 
established their Thanahs for the protection of the 
Caubul road within their respective boundaries from 
Seh Baba to near JugduUuck. Burkutt Khan had re- 
posted his Thanahs at JugduUuck, acid at this time there 
seemed to be a great promise of the Ghilzye comitiy being 
shortly tranquiUised.” * 

* Captain Macgrtgw'a Seport : MS. Rtcordt, 
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There was one exception, however, to the general 
amity which the chiefs seemed now inclined to offer to 
Macgregor. Meor Afzool Khan, Urz-Begee, who was the 
possessor of a fort and some circumjacent land at Mam- 
moo-Khail, about two miles distant from Sale’s camp at 
Gundamuck, had ded from Caubul, and having sent his 
family and his property to this fort, was now proceeding 
to garrison it, and, in aid of the rebel cause, to molest us 
by continued incursions upon oiu camp. On the 3rd or 
4th of November,* certain intelligence of this movement 
was brought to Macgregor. He was then dining in the * 
mess-tent of the Sappers. With him were George Broad- 
foo^ who commanded the Sapper-corps (then ignorant of 
the fate of his brother at Caubul) — and Backhouse and 
Dawes, two stout-hearted officers of artillery. All were of 
opinion with Macgregor that no time should be lost in 
attacking the fort, before Afzool Khan had thrown his 
reinforcements into it. So the political ofScer went at 
once to the Genciul’s tent, and urged him to sanction the 
assault. His arguments wero of no avail ; and he returned 
only to announce his failure. It was then midnight. 
But the emergency w'as great ; so Broadfoot and Back- 
house went at once to the tent of Captain Havelock of the 
13th Light Infantry — ^tlian whom there was no finer 
soldier or abler man in Sale’s camp — and roused him 
from his bed to take counsel with them. The General 
had much confidence in his judgment, and was more likely 
to be moved, by him than by any man in his force. 
Fortunately, Havelock was eager for the attack ; and 
although he had already recommended it in vain, he under- 
took to renew his solicitations, and to the delight of Broad- 
foot and Backhouse partially succeeded. They desired on 
immediate movement upon the rebel fort, and would have 

* Macgregor safe the 3rd, Sroadfoot the 4th. The fininer piobshlv 
speaks of the first intelligence, the latter of its confiimatien. 
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had the iiccessaiy troops ready to march at daybreak. 
But it was not until the fifth hour after noon that the 
force received its orders to march. The enemy fled at its 
approach, and the evacuated fort was garrisoned by a 
party of the Shah’s troops under Captain Gerrard. A 
commanding position was thus wrested from the enemy, 
who were coming down to occupy it in force, and the 
moral effects of the achievement were as great as its 
immediate and material results. The spirits of the troops, 
which had begun to flag, rose rapidly; and the enemy awoke 
from their delusive belief thatSalc was afraid to attack them. 

Up to the day on which Macgregor received the press- 
ing solicitations of the Envoy to bring back Sale’s brigade 
to Caubul, circumstancesi since the arrival of the force at 
Gundamuck, had been all in its favom-. When, therefore, 
Macnaghten’s letter was received, and they took coimsel 
together as to the course it then became them to pursue, 
some at least of those strong reasons against the movement 
on Caubul, which Sale set forth in his official letters, had 
not yet been forced into being. A council of -war was 
held, and the members of it were divided in opinion ; but 
the majority pronounced against the movement for the 
rescue of Elphinstone’s force. It was determined that the 
brigade should throw itself into Jellalabad. There was a 
middle course open to them — the retention of their posi- 
tion at Gundamuck ; but it seems to have found no favom- 
in their eyes. Had Sale’s force remained in the valley of 
Gundamuck, it might have saved Elphinstone’s army from 
annihilation on its fatal January retreat. As long ns it 
was encamped there, the tendency of the Ghilsye chiefs 
was towards the establishment of friendly relations with 
the British ; but no sooner had we determined to aban- 
don our position, than the whole country broke out into 
hostility, and the passes were sealed. * 

* It lias been said (fldlcMia Semitw, voL idv.) tbat the inetruetians 
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On the 11th of November, the brigade commenced its 
march towards JeUalabad. Sale had wisely determined to 
move with as little encumbrance of baggage as possible. He 
was partly, indeed, compelled to this by the depredations 
of the tribes who had swept off the bulk of his cattle whilst 
the animals were grazing on the plain. The injury in- 
flicted upon us by their predatoiy adroitness was of a vezy 
doubtful character. The taste for baggage is ordinarily 
so strong that little short of absolute necessity compels its 
abandonment. Sale was forced to move lightly out of 
Gundamuck, and he found the advantage of the absence of 
the usual impediments before he had been long on the 
march. 

To leave, however, any property at Gundamuck was 
virtually to sacrifice it. To the care of the Shah’s irre- 
gulars posted in the cantonment all that could not be 
cairied away was now consigned. As soon as Sale’s bri- 
gade hod commenced its march to JeUalabad the canton- 
ment was attacked. True to their character, the Jonbaz, 
who seem to have been luised for the express purpose of 
going over to the enemy, did it with their wonted address. 
The property left at Gimdamuck fell into the hands of the 
Afghans j the cantonment was burnt to the ground j and 
all the surrotmding country rose against us in open revolt. 

Without any serious opposition, the march to JeUalabad 
was accomplished. On the morning of the 12th, however, 
soon ofter the brigade got under arms in the gi-ey twUight, 
the tribes were seen clustering on the steep hills on either 
side, and soon poured themselves down on the rear-guard, 
vainly striving to sweep off the baggage. A miming 

seat to Sale were of snek a character as to throw a large amomit of 
respoaubility upon him ■ and that Sale always shrank from responsi- 
bility, — hut the letters from the Envoy to jUaegregor were couched in 
unqualihed and unconditional language, and the official letter horn 
Elplunstone ordered Sale to return "al all mks.” 
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skirmish, which lasted for some miles, aud brought out the 
fine qualities of our troops, their admirable discipliue and 
steadiness under fire, the gallantly of their bearing, and 
the rapidity of their movements, ended in the complete 
dispersion of the depredators, and secured the safety of 
the remainder of their march. Clever were the manoeu- 
iTes by which on that day Dennie di'ow the enemy into 
his toils, and heavy the retribution which descended upon 
them. Placing his cavalry in ambush, he brought up his 
infantry to the attack, ordered them to advance firing, 
and then wheeled them about, as though in panic flight. 
The stratagem succeeded to admiration. The enemy, 
after a brief iiause of wonderment, believed they had ac- 
complished a great victoiy, sent up a wild shout, and then 
rushed in pursuit of the flying Feringhees. They were 
soon in the clear open space to which Dennie had designed 
to lure them. The cavahy, whom they had laughed at 
on the hUls, able now to operate freely, dashed at them 
with sudden fuiy. The slaughter was tremendous ; the- 
rout was complete. It was said of the British horaemen 
that day that “their right arms were wearied with the- 
blows which they struck ; and the quantity of dead that 
might be seen scattered over the face of the valley proved 
that they had not struck at random.’”" 

On the morning of the 13th of November, Sale’s brigade 
took possession of Jellalabad. The movement took the- 
Afghaus by suiprise. They had believed that the Ferin- 
ghees were making the best of their way to the provinces 
of Hindostaii ; and now their entrance into the city struck 
a panic into the hearts of the inhabitants. As the regi- 
ments marched in, the citizens fled out in dismay. Every- 
thing was abandoned to the British troops. There was no- 

* “ Sole’s Brigade in Afghanistan." By the Rev. G. R. Gleig, 
Chayain to the Forces. 
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need to fire a shot or to draw a sabre. Sale’s brigade had 
now become the garrison of Jellalabad.* 

Scarcely, however, had Sale mode himself master of the 
place before it was surrounded by yelling crowds, who 
tlu-eateued death to the infidels if they did not at once 
abandon the town. The utmost caution was now neces- 
sary. The place, though surrounded by fortifications, was 
absolutely without any real defences ; and the troops 
w'ithin its dilapidated walls and its filled up ditches, were 
almost as much exposed as in the open country. The 
extent of the works was very great, and it was quite 
impossible to man them. But guards were posted at all 
the gates and a strong piquet planted in a central posi- 
tion, and ordered to hold itself in readiness to send sup- 
ports to any point from which the sound of firing might 
proceed. + These arrangements made, the remainder of 
the troops were sufifei-ed to lio down to rest by companies, 
with their officers beside them, whilst Sale summoned the 
commanders of regiments and detachments to a council of 
war. 

The question to be determuied was thia There was the 
extensive, ill-defended city of Jellalabad ; and in the midst 
of it was the Balia Hissar, or citadel, surrounded by a wall, 
sufficiently extensive to enclose the brigade without incon- 
venienee, but yet not so extensive as to exhaust out means 
of defence. It was now debated whether it would be more 
expedient to abandon the town and concentrate our troops 
in the Balia Hissar, or to hold possession of the former. 


* The place, at the request of Captam Maegregor, was officially 
given over to the British garrisoa by the nominal Governor, Abdad 
'R-i.liina.Tij who ruled the Jellalabad district in the name of Shah 
Soojah. Abdool Bahman continued for some lime to reride in the 
town under Captain Moegregor's protection. — [Captain Ifacgregoi^t 
Report: MS. Secordt.^ 

t “ Saida Srigade in Afghanialan.” By (he Bm. 0. B. Oleig. 
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Weighty and very apparent were the arguments in favour 
of the occupation of the citadel ; and for a time the 
council seemed inclined towards the adoption of that 
seciu’cr course j but to Dennie and others it was cleai*, 
that the abandonment of the city would be a virtual 
acknowledgment of weakness, and that it would have a for 
better political effect, as it would a more becoming mili- 
taiy appearance, to hold the city itself, than to be cooped 
up within the walls of the citadel. And so it was at last 
determined that the city should be held, and the enemy 
resolutely defied. 

But to hold the city it was necessary that the defences 
should be repaired. Well might Sale look with dismay at 
their condition, and ahno.st regard it as a wild hope ever 
to look for the completion of the work that he had marked 
out for his little garrison. * I found the walls of Jellala- 
bad,” he said, “in a state which might have justified 
despair as to the possibility of defending them. The 
enceinte was far too extensive for my small force, embracing 
a circumference of upwards of 2300 yarda Its tracing 
was vicious in the extreme ; it had no parapet excepting 
for a few hundred yards, which, there, was not more than 
two feet high earth ; and rubbish had accumulated to such 
an extent about the ramparts, that there were roads in 
various directions across and over them into the country. 
There was a space of 400 yards together, on which none 
of the garrison could show themselves excepting at one 
spot : the population within was disaffected, and the whole 
enceinte was surrounded by ruined forts, walls, mosques, 
tombs, and gardens, from which a fire could be opened 
upon the defenders at twenty and thirty yards.’’* 

The first thing now to be done was to appoint a com- 
mittee of officers to examine and report upon the works of 
the place. On the 13th of November, Captain Broadfoot, 

* Qeneral Safe to Secretary to Government, April 16, 1842. 
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who commoaded the corps of sappers, with some other 
officers, went round the dilapidated works. Broadfoot 
alone succeeded in m^ng the circuit of them. “ Large 
gaps out off the communication, or insecure footing com- 
pelled the officers to descend among the adjoining enclo- 
sures, &om which it was difficult to find the way ; whilst 
on the south side the rampart was so embedded in houses 
and surrounded by them, that its course could only be 
traced by laboriously threading the lanes of the native 
town. On the north aide the wall rose to a very great 
height towards the toum, but sloped down to the exterior 
in a heap of ruins almost everywhere accessible ; while at 
the foot were houses and gardens so strongly occupied by 
the enemy, that during the night of the 13th of November 
our troops were unable to maintain their posts ; and with 
the exception of the gateway, a line of four hundred yai-ds 
on the northern face was without a man on the worka 
Had the enemy then attacked ns, we must have been 
reduced to a street combat.”* 

Broadfoot, now appointed garrison engineer, set about 
the work entrusted to him with nil the energy and zeal 
for which his character was distingui^ed. His little corps 
of sappers had brought with them theii’ pickaxes, shovels, 
and other working tools firom Caubul ; and were now ready 
to ply them with the heartiest good-wilL There was not 
a soldier in garrison, Eimopean or Native, who was not 
eager to join in the work. Wood was to be collected j 
and iron was to be collected ; for there were no available 
supplies of either. But from the ruins of old houses in 
the cantonment and in the town the former was extracted 
in sufficient quantity, and the neighbouring country sup- 
plied the lattei'.t Every difficulty was overcome as it arose. 
Impossibilities did not grow in Jellalabad. 

* Captain Broadfoot's Eqport—Jellalabad, April 16, 1842. 

t “The iron,” Bays Broadfoot, “ was good in quality, butimper- 
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Uut before our soldiers could cany on their work in 
safety upon the ramparts, it was necessary to give the 
enemy, who assembled in great force beyond the walls of 
the city, a taste of our military strength. The morning of 
the 16th of ITovember was an exciting, and it proved to 
be a glorious one. On the preceding evening it had been 
determined that Colonel Monteith, of the SSth Bengal 
Infantrj', a true soldier and a good officer, should take out 
eleven hundi'ed men, at daybreak, and give battle to the 
molesting Afghans. As soon as the early dawn would 
suffer him to take a suiwey of suri-ounding objects, Mon- 
toith ascended to the flat house-top of one of the most 
commanding edifices in the city, and looked around, with 
a keen soldier’s eye, ujjon the C-xpanse of hiU and plain, of 
garden and of vineyard, traced the course of the river, and 
marked the castles of the chiefs which dotted the adjacent 
country. He saw, too, what was of more importance still 
— ^the dispositions of the enemy. There seemed to be 
about 5000 fighting men, ^thered together, some on tho 
hill-sidc.s, some in the enclosures on the plain ; and though 
they were kept together by Ettle discipline, there seemed 
to be some sturdy qualities about them, and they were, at 
all events, well armed. Monteith learnt all that could be 
learnt from that commanding position, and then he went 
down to place himself at the head of his men. 

The little force was well composed and well commanded. 
The remaining men of the garrison were imder arms ; and 
the guns, which Monteith did not take with him, were 
posted on the ramparts to cover his advance. Nothing 
could have been more gallant or more successful than 
the attack. AVhat the artillery commenced, the infantry 
followed up bmvely, and the cavalry completed. The 
enemy were beaten at aU points. The wretched Janbaz, 

ftctly smolted, and requiring ten times as mncli labour and time ai 
English iron.'* 
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who had gone over to the insurgents at Guadamiick, now 
met the men of the 5th Cavahy in fah fight, and were 
hewn down remorselessly by them. In a little time the 
panic was complete. The British horsemen, following up 
om' successes, flung themselves upon the flying Afghans 
on the plains, and slaughtered them as they fled. Then 
the bugle sounded the recall : Monteith brought his men 
together, flushed with success, and the whole returned, in 
joyous spirits, to the city. The Afghims were checked at 
the outset of their career of insolence and intimidation, 
and for many a day kept themselves quietly in their homes. 

Then the work of defence proceeded apace. Broadfoot 
was toiling all day long to repair the decayed ramparts 
and dear out the ditches, which, ditches no longer, had 
bean filled up to the consistency of thoroughfares. Abbott, 
who had been appointed commissary of ordnance was 
getting his guns into position, and making up his ammu- 
nition as best he could from the materials to be found in 
the neighbourhood. Maegregor, with his wonted activity, 
was playing the part of the commissariat officer — and 
playing it well — ^bringing all his political influence, which 
was great, to bear upon the important business of the 
collection of supplies. And so successful were his exer- 
tions — so successful were the efforts of the foraging parties, 
wliich went out from time to time in search of grain, 
sheep, firewood, and other essentials — that in a little while 
a month’s provisions were in store. It is true that tho 
men ■were on half-rations; but they did not work the 
worse for that. It was never said at Jcllalabad that the 
soldiery were unequal to their accustomed duties because 
they had not then: accustomed supplies of food. The 
gallant men who composed the garrison of JeUalabad, took 
their half-rations cheerfully, and cheerfully did double 
work.* 

* Cheerfully, too, -worked the Europeans without their accastomed 
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Not again, until the Ist of December, ■was the mettle 
of S<ale’s brigade tried in the open field. For some days 
before, the enemy had been hovering about and threaten- 
ing the garrison, who, chary of their ammunition, which 
was running scarce, gave back nothing in reply to the 
desultory fire of the Afghans. But on the Ist of De- 
cember they appeared in such formidable array, and grew 
so bold and menacing — closing in nearly and more nearly 
about the walls, until the workmen on the ramparts could 
not safely perform their accustomed duties — that Sale 
could no longer refrain from sending ont his fighting men 
against them. Monteith, an officer of the Company’s 
sei-vice, had led the attack on the 14th of November. 
Now, the direction of the sortie was entrusted to an officer 
of the Queen’s army, who had already, on more than one 
occasion, shown his capacity for command. Donnie led 
out the garrison this time ; and gallantly they moved to 
the attack. It was mid-day when they sallied out with a 
cheer, and fell upon their besiegers. It were scarcely 
truth to say that a battle was fought on that 1st of De- 
cember. The affair began and ended with the rout of the 
Afghans. Two guns of Abbott’s battery were unhmbered, 
and with murderous execution poured in their thick 
showers of grape upon the discomfited mass. They, who 
had of late been so bold and defiant, now fled in wild 
confusion, but could not escape the sabres of our cavalry, 
who charged them home, and drove them across the plain 
into the river, whilst our infantry pursued them up the 
hfll-sides, and fell upon them with their gleaming bayonets. 
And so, without the loss of a single man, Dennie dispersed 

diams. There rrere no ardent liqnore in Jellalabad ; and the conse- 
quence was, that the men enjoyed, even on half-rations, an amount of 
health and strength and elasticity, and preserved a regularity of disd- 
jdine unknown to even the 13th, when the fire-water was served out to 
them. 
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the inTeBting force j and not a trace of it was to be seen 
on the morrow except the dead bodies on the plain. 

And now, with little or no interruption, the labours of 
the garrison proceeded, and the works began to assume an 
appearance of effective defence. In fine health, in good 
working condition, and in an admirable state of discipline, 
Em'opean and Native troops alike laboured with axeiond 
shovel, and soon saw the mud-walls rising around them. 
Had they thought only of themselves, they would have 
toiled on, in high spirits as in high health. But the worst 
rumours were coming in fi*om Canbul. It was plain that 
their fellow-soldiers at the capital were not achieving like 
honourable success. It was believed, too, that Sale and 
Macgregor knew more than they were willing to reveal. 
Men asked each other fearful questions ; but beyond the 
leading outline of events, nothing was knoTO that could 
be shaped into intelligible replies. 

How it happened that such an army as that commanded 
by General Elphinstone had been so disastrously and dis- 
gracefully beaten in the field by an enemy of such calibre 
as these undisciplined Afghans, was a terrible mystery to 
the brave men who had been scattering their besiegers like 
sheep. They heard something of the want of provisions 
that had reduced the force to this melancholy strait ; but, 
when Sale’s brigade sate down in Jellalabad, it had only 
two days’ provisions. They heard, too, that the extent 
and the weakness of the Canbul cantonments had para- 
lysed the efforts of the garrison ; but there, at Jellalabad, 
they had found their defences in a state of absolute ruin. 
It seemed to them easy to obtain provisions, and to build 
up their defences. At all events, they hod done both ; 
and the troops at Canbul were of three or four times their 
numerical strength. 

Half of the month of December had worn away, when 
a whisper went round the garrison that the Canbul force 
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had capitulated. With mingled feelings of incredulity 
and indignation the humiliating intelligence was received. 
Sale and Maegregor knew only too well how Elphinstonc 
and Shelton had been throwing away chance after chance 
of rescuing then' miserable troops from destruction. But 
it was not wise to damp the sph-its of their own gallant 
and successful garrison by any revelat' igo of the unhappy 
manner in which their old comrades had been sacrificed 
at Caubul. When, therefore, on the 17th of December, 
it was known that some disastrous intelligence had been 
received from the capital, it was slowly believed that the 
main body of the British army in Afghanistan had thrown 
itself on the mercy of a barbarous foe. 

But soon other intelligence of a grievous and afflicting 
character was conveyed to the gairison. At first it ap- 
peared only in the shape of a native rumoui’, which, 
though it seemed to swell into the substantial pioportions 
of fact, was believed, with something perhaps of self- 
deception, by Maegregor, to be only a ^adowy figment 
-that he ought at once to dismiss from his mind. It was 
rumoured that the Britisli Envoy at Caubul had been 
mm'dered, at a conference, by Akbai- Khan ; but Maegregor 
argued, when communicating, on the 30th of December, 
this report to the authorities below, that it was not 
likely Macuaghten would have gone unattended to a 
conference with the chiefs, or that Akbar Khan, whose 
father and family were in the hands of the British, would 
commit an act of such outrageous folly as to murder the 
representative of the British Govenimcnt. But Mac- 
gregor’s incredulity was soon dispersed. After three days 
of doubt, authentic tidings came in from Caubul to dis- 
quiet the hearts of the British chiefs at JeUalabad. On 
the second day of the new year, a letter was received 
from Major Pottinger, full of the most painful and dis- 
heartening intelligence. It announced the murder of 
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Macnaghten. It announced that the Caubul force was 
about immediately to abandon its position, and to fall 
back upon Jellalabad, with every prospect of being 
attacked by a faithless and infuriated enemy upon the 
way. Into a few sentences of terrible significance was 
crowded the record of these melancholy eventa The 
letter was written on Christmas-day ; 

Caubul, December 25, 1841. 

Mt Deak Macsregob, 

VVe have had a sad Comedy of Errors, or rather tragedy here. 
Macnaghten was called out to a conference and murdered. We have 
interchanged terms on the ground he was treating on for leaving 
the country ; but things are not finally aettlhd. However, we are 
to fall back on Jellalabad to-morrow or next day. In the present 
disturbed state of the country we may expect opposition on 
the road, and we are likely to sufier much from the cold and hunger, 
as we expect to have no carriage for tents and superfluities. I have 
taken charge of the Mission. Mackenzie, Lawrence, and Conolly are 
all seized. The first two I fear for. The latter is quite safe. The 
cantonment is now attacked. Tours, very truly, 

ElJ}BED PoiTIKGEB. 

With deep emotion the oificers now discussed the 
dangers of this fearful retreat through the snow, and the 
too probable treacheiy of the chiefs ; and there were 
those among them who predicted that Elphinstoiie’s aimy 
would be cut to pieces by the enemy, or destroyed by the 
snow almost to a man. All tliis was very discouraging j 
but the Jellalabad gai-rison were not in a temper to be 
easily cast down. On they went from day to day, work- 
ing cheerfully at the defences — never fearing for them- 
selves, and, in spite of the evil prophecies of a few 
amongst them, hoping the best for their miserable 
comrades. 

So passed the first week of January. To Sale and Mac- 
gregor they were days of intense anxiety. Eagerly as 
they locked for cheering intelligence from Caubul, nothing 
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came to refresh them with new hopes. On the 8th of 
January, another letter from Pottinger, dated the 28th of 
December, was received by Macgregor. It was written 
in French, as there were men in the enemy’s camp who 
could read and interpret English;* and it announced 

* I append the letter itself, as 17611 as one, also in French, written 
two days afterwards to Uackeson at Feshawnr : 

“Oabool, 28'« Pgc. 1841, 

“Dion CHER llACCREOail, 

''Hotre situation devient perillense de plusen plus; les forts & 
I’entour du canionnementayant ^ttrendns anx chefs, selon le traits que 
le fen Envoys et Miniatre aroit commence. Nous nous tTonions dans 
la neceesitt de renoaveler les negociations depuis qn’U a 4tc tut. lie 
manque de Tiires, desquels ils ne nous restent que pour huit jouis, et 
des moyens de transport pour nos malades et blessts, qu’ils nous ont 
promis de jour en jour, font antant da raisons de plus pour que nous 
faisons traitd, s'il est possible. Mais auesi lenie promesaes neritent si 
pen de foi, que peut-ttre nous serous obliges de battie de retraite sur 
Jellalabad ; sur tout, qu’ils exigent que nous maichons par le route de 
Bungeish — demande que nous ne pouTons pas agiter. 

“Four ces causes alors, si vous avez re^ I'ordre de morcber dn feu 
Envoyt et Ministre, il ne faut pas le faire i present, mais attendre 
jnsqn’au temps quo vous recevez nourelle ordre d’ici, quond le traitt 
de paix sera fait, 

“Totreami, 

“Eldrid FoiiiHasR.” 

“Cantonnements i Cabool, 30°' de Becembre, 1841. 

“Idoit cnEK JdacESsoK, 

“ Fai eu le plaisir de reoeioir votre lettre du 12"' an feu Envoyt. 
Notre situation ici est des plus dangereuses. L'Enroyl 6tait tue A unc 
conftrence, qui arait lieu hors d’id, le 23 de ce mois. Qnand je pre- 
nais charge je trourais qu’il arait engagt du part du gouveruement de 
quitter Afghanistan, et de donner hoitojfea pour que le Dost soyait 
mis en tiberte, aussi que pour prtliminaires il aiait rendu le Balia 
Umar et les forts qui dominent les cantonnements, Oea acta et le 
manque des viires faisaieut les cantonnements untenable, et les quatro 
ufiicieTS militaircs supbrieurs ^saient qn’U fallait rbsumer le traitb au 
lieu de forcer une marche rbtrograde sur Jellolabad. Nous arons 
aujourd’hui finis les termes du tcaitfi, et nous espbrons partir d’ici 
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that the position of the British force at Caubul was 
becoming more and more perilous — that the treaty com- 
menced by the late Envoy was still being negotiated — 
that some delays had been occasioned by the difGiculty, 
real or pretended, of providing carriage and provisions to 
enable the troops to commence their march ; and that it 
was not improbable that, in spite of the promises of the 
chiefs, the British column would be compelled to fight its 
way down to Jellalabad. In conclusion, Pottinger spoke 
of instructions for the evacuation of Jellalabad that had 
been despatched hy Macnaghten, but urged Macgregor to 
stand fast until the receipt of further orders from CaubuL 
On the foUowing day those further orders arrived. A 
few horsemen appeared under the walls of Jellalabad, one 
of whom was the bearer of a letter from the English 
authorities at Caubul) addressed to Captain Macgregor. 
It contained instructions for the evacuation of JeUalabad, 
couched in the following words ; — 

3 jj^ Caubul, December 29, 1811. 

It baring been found neceasary to conclude an agreement, 
founded on that of the late SirW. H. Macnaghten, for the evacuation 
of Afghanistan by our troopa, we hare the honour to request that 
you will intimate to the ofScer commanding at Jellalabad, our wish 
that the troops now at that place should return to India, com- 
mencing their march immediately after the receipt of this letter. 


demoin on aprga demain. De leur promesses je m’en doute, malgiA 
que les oidies out Itl ezpldils pour que nos troupes quittent Candahar 
et Cliizny. II &ut que rous tenez ouvert le Ehyber, et que vous sqyez 
nrlt nous aider le passage ; car si nous ne sommes pas protdgls, il 
nous seroit impossible iaiie halts eu route pour que les troupes se re- 
fiaichissent, sans laquelle j'si pear qu’ils soient dlsorganisfis. 

“Votre ami, 

'* EASpeS norrirvep. 

" Aprds aujourd’hui j’lcriraimonnom en lettres Orecquen. Lozsque 
le Cossid Tons remettra oette lettre, vous Ini donnerez trois cent 
rupees.” 

voii. n. ’ A A 
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leaving all guns, the property of Dost Mahomed Khan, with the new 
Governor, as also suoh stores and baggage as there may not be the 
means of carrying away, and the provisions in store for our use on 
arriving at Jellalabad. 

Abdool Ghuffoor Khan, who is the bearer of this letter, will 
render you all the assistance in his power. He has been apiiointed 
Governor of Jellalabad on the part of the existing government. 

We have the honour to be, &c., 

EiiDBEn PormfOEB, in charge of Caubul Mission. 
W, K. Elphihstoite, Major-General. 

Macgregor laid the letter before Sale, and a council of 
war was held. It does not seem that there were many 
doubts and misgivings to agitate and perplex the brave 
men, who then asked each other whether they should 
oast further discredit on their country, by abandoning 
their post and flinging themselves into the snares of the 
enemy. It seemed to them that a bait had been laid to 
lure them to destruction. Macgregor knew that Akbar 
Khan had issued a proclamation to the chiefs of the sur- 
rounding cormtiy, caUiug ujron them, as followers of the 
true faith, to rise and slay the Feringhees on the road ; 
his voice was all for the retention of their post, and tho 
militaiy chiefs were of the same temper. Little time 
elapsed, therefore, before the following letter was written 
to Major Pottinger and General Elphinstone : — 

Jellalabad, Jauuaiy 9, 1812. 

Sms, 

We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 29th ultimo, which you therein state was to be delivered 
to us by Abdool Ghuffoor Khan, appointed Governor of this place 
by the eristing powers at CauhuL That communication was not 
delivered to ns by bim,bat by a messenger of his; and though dated 
29th of December, 1841, has only this moment reached us. I have, 
at the same time, positive information that Mahomed Akbar Khan 
has sent a proclamation to all the chiefs in the neighbourhood, 
urging them to raise their followers for the purpose of intercepting 
and destroying the forces now at Jellalabad. Under these circum- 
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'Stances we have deemed it our duty to await a fiirther communica- 
tion from you, wMcIl wa desire may point out tlie security which 
may be given for our safe march to Peshawur. 

We have the honour to be, &c., 

B. Sale, Major-General. 

G. H. Macqeeqob, Political .Agent. 

It is right that Macgregor and Sale should be sufiTeied 
to state in then’ own words, the motives which impelled 
them to adopt this worthy resolution. “The conduct,” 
wrote Captain Macgregor sometime afterwards, “ of Major- 
General Su‘ B. Sale and myself, in having declined, under 
the circumstances, to deliver up Jellalahad to Abdool 
Ghuffoor Khan, Barukzye, in conformity with the in- 
structions contained in the letter to my address of the 
29th of December, signed by Major Pottinger and General 
Elphinstone, has already been approved by government ; 
but perliajjs it may bo proper hero to relate a few of the 
causes which led to such a resolution. When the British 
authorities at Caubul had decided upon capitulating, and 
the tenns of capitulation were in the com'se of negotiation, 
.my sjjies informed me that lettei-s had been received from 
Mahomed Akbai- Khan and the Ghilzye chiefs, desiring 
the different tribes on the road to assemble to attack the 
British aimy, which was shortly to leave Caubul for 
India. This information was confirmed by the letter from 

Bmkutt Khan An intercepted letter fr'em 

Maliomed Akbar Khan, which reached us at the some 
time, wiU serve to show the spfrit with which he regarded 
us ; therefore I felt convinced that treachery was intended 
by the Afghan chiefs, in which case our retaining possession 
of the fortress of JeUalabad became of incalculable ad- 
vantage to the retreating force j and if it succeeded in 
reaching JeUalabad, strengthened as it would be by the 
garrison, we might yet have upheld our authority in 
Hingrahai', rmtU an opportunity woidd have been afforded 

AA 2 
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to the British Govemmeat to reinforce us, so as to com- 
mence operations for the recapture of Caubul. The troops 
left Caubul on the 6th of January ; and not until the 9th 
did we receive the letter in question. Their fate had 
been sealed ere tha^ period ; and had the requisition been 
complied with, Government w'onld most imdoubtedly have 
had to lament the destruction of the Jellalabad garrison 
as well as that of the Caubul force, the wishes of the 
enemy evidently being to inveigle us into their power, and 
then to do their worst towards us. Moreover, to have 
evacuated Jellalabad would have doubtless increased a 
hundred-fold the difficulties of re-establishing tho British 
authority in this country, in the event of Govermnent 
determining so to do. Our national honoru', and the 
safety of our Indian dominions, seemed to render this 
latter course of paramount necessity.” * 

“ As regards my own line of conduct,” said General Sale, 
“ in this difficult crisis, I am of opinion, in the absence of 
all instructions from India, that I am at liberty to choose 
between the alternatives of being bound or not by the 
convention, which was forced fi-om our Envoy and nulitaiy 
commander with the knives at their throats, according as 
I see either one course or the other to be most conducive 
to British interests. It does not absolutely impose any 
obligation on my force, which is no pai-ty to it, and under 
the consideration of its having been extorted by force, 
unless it should be ratified by the Governor-General in 
Council. If, therefore, I see a prospect of being re-inforced 
from Peshawur within tho period for which my provisions 
and ammunition will last, I propose to hold this place on 
the part of the government, vmtil I receive its orders to 
the contrary. If, however, any untoward incidents should 
preclude the prospect of Brigadier Wild’s crossing tho 


Captain Macgrtgoi* a Report; US. Secorda. 
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Shjbur^ I should esteem it wiser and better to retire upon 
JPediawur, with the d£bria of the force of Caubul, on its 
^reaching me, than to remain here ; but in no event would 
1 retire unsupported by other troops to Feshawur, unless 
.absolutely compelled to do so by the failure of food and 
.ammunition. I feel assured that the rebels at Caubul 
dare not proceed to extremities with the force there, so 
long as they know me to be strong here; and that I 
should, therefore, be compromising them by evacuating 
this place, until they have been permitted to retire upon 
it,” * 

A season of painful anxiety and suspense followed the 
receipt of the letter from Pottinger and Elphinstone. 
But it was not without its alleviations. Money had 
become scarce at JeUalabod. The cupidity of the Afghans 
had seldom been proof against English money ■, and now 
to lack the means of appealing to it was to lose one of our 
principal means of defence. It was, therefore, with no 
common delight that the garrison now welcomed the 
arrival of a sum of money which Mackeson, ever strenuous 
in his activity, had sent on from Feshawur, through the 
agency of Torarbaz Khan, the loyal chief of Lalpooia. 
The defences of the place, too, were rising under Broad- 
foot’s hands, and “ by the middle of January, the com- 
menceinent of the rainy season, a parapet, nowhere less 
than six feet high, with a banquette as wide as the nature 
■of the rampart allowed, was completed entirely round the 
place. The gates were repaired and strengthened by but- 
tresses. Two of them were re-trenohed, and a ditch carried 
round the north-west angle, whilst some of the most dan- 
gerous ravines were laid open to our force, and roads wets 
'Opened into the low ground on the north side.” t There 

* General Sale to Sir J, NidwUa, JdUUabad, Jamnairy H, 1812 : 
MS. Seeorde, 

t Captain jBroadfoaCt Seport. 
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'was little, indeed, at this time, except a scarcity of aimnii- 
nition, to render the gairison apprehensive on their own 
account ; but every day made them more and more anxious 
concerning the fate of their coimtrymen, who by this time 
had left Canbul on their perilous retreat through the snow}- 
passes. A letter from Captain Lawrence, dated on the 
4th instant,* aunoimced that the force was to march in a 
day or two, with eveiy expectation of being attacked upon 
the road. Nothing could Sale’s brigade do in this emer- 
gency, but patiently abide the result. 

At last, on the 13th of Januaiy, when the garrison were- 

• The letter ran thus : — 

Canbul, January 4tb, 1842. 

Mr DEAB htACGBKGOIl, 

Pottinger being busy, I write to tell you of the Envoy being mur- 
dered, and Trevor, on the 23rd. We have been obliged to conclude the 
treaty, and it is settled we march to-morrow. Whether wo are at- 
tacked on the road depends upon their good faith. I believe we do rut' 
run very much risk as far as Jugdulluck, except from the vreather, 
which is very severe here ; and we are obliged to march very lightly, 
and may expect to lose many men. Orders have been sent to you to 
evacuate Jellalabad before our arrival ; if, however, the treaty is broken, 
by our being attacked, you will consider the orders cancelled, and you 
-will use every exertion to aid us. We have received your letter of the 
24th, but our word cannot be broken. Pottinger wishes yon, if pos- 
sible, to send intelligence of these matters to government and Bawlin- 
son, that the latter may be aware of the state of affairs, and not do 
anything hurriedly. If you understand faith has been kept and are 
obliged to leave Jellalabad, you had better not pass the Ehybur till, 
we come, as it is feared our troops -will be so disorganised as to re- 
quire your aid through that pass. If you could take supplies for us 
to the mouth of the Khybur, it would be very desirable. We are all 
well. Lady M(acnaghten) ditto, though still much afflicted. Keep, 
your scouts on the road, and pve us as much intelligence as yon can.. 
Tou must chiefly depend on yonrself for news of us, as all ouc- 
Afghiins have deserted us. We have no money in our treasury ; so. 
tell Mackeson to have some ready for us, if possible. 

Yours, &c., &C., 

Cl. St. F. LawnsBcia. 
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busy on the ■works, toiling with axe and shovel, with their 
arms piled and their accoutrements laid out close at hand, 
a sentry, on the ramparts, looking out towards the Caubul 
road, saw a solitary, white-faced horseman struggling on 
towards the fort The word was passed; the tidings 
spread. Presently the ramparts were lined with officers, 
looking out, with throbbing heai-ts, through unsteady tele- 
scopes, or with straining eyes tracing the road. Slowly 
and painfully, as though home and rider both were in an 
extremity of mortal weakness, the solitary mounted man 
came reeling, tottering on. They saw that he was an 
Englishman. On a wretched, weary pony, clinging, as one 
sick or wounded, to its neck, he sate or rather leant for- 
ward ; and there were those who, as they watched his 
progress, thought that he could never reach, tmaided, -the 
■waUs of Jellalabad. 

A shudder I'an through the garrison. That solitary 
horseman looked like the messenger of deatL Few 
doubted that he was the bearer of intelligence that would 
fiU their souls with horror and dismay. Their worst 
forebodings seemed confirmed. There was the one man 
who was to tell the story of the massacre of a great army.* 
A party of oavahy -were sent out to succour him. They 
brought him in wounded, exhausted, half-dead. The mes- 
senger was Dr. Biydon, and be now reported his belief 
that he was the sole survivor of an army of some sixteen 
thousand men. 

* It is said that Colonel Dennis predicted that not a sonl would 
escape except one man, and that he would come to tell that the rest 
were destroyed. ''The vmce of Dennie,” says Ifr. Qleig, “sounded 
lihe the response of an oracle, when he exclaimed, ‘ Did I not say so— 
here comes the messenger.’ ” — [Sale's Brigade in Afghaniitan.'l 
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CHAPTER IV. 

[Jannaiy, 1842.] 

Tha Retreat from Oaabol — Departnre of the Army — Attack on the 
Rear-Gnard—The Pint Day’s March — Rncampment at Begramee 
— The Faesage of the Koord-Canbul Pass — Tezeen — JngdnUnck— 
Sufferings of the Force — Negotiations mth Akhar Ehan — ^Massacre 
at Gundamuck — ^Escape of Dr. Brydon. 

The story told by Dr. Brydon was one of which history 
has few parallels. A British army, consisting of more 
than four thousand fighting men and twelve thousand 
camp-followers, had, as ho confusedly related, disappeared 
in a few days. Some had perished in the snow ; others 
had been destrt^ed by the knives and the jezalls of 
the enemy ; and a few had been carried into captivity, 
perhaps to perish even more miserably than their unhappy 
comrades who had died in the deep passes of Koord- 
Caubul, Tezeen, and JugduUuck. 

In the struggle between life and death which then 
threatened to stifle the evidence of poor Brydon, he told 
but imperfectly what he knew ; and but imperfectly did 
he know the whole dire history of that calamitous retreat. 
It was long before the garrison of Jellalabad had more 
than a dim perception of the events which ended in the 
annihilation of the Caubul force. No one man could 
speak of more than certain scenes of the great tragedy ; 
what had happened before, behind, around him, he could 
only conjecture. But there were other survivors than 
the solitary man who was brought, wounded and feeble. 
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into Jellalabad on that Jauuai'y morning ; and onougli 
is now on record to enable the historian to group into 
one intelligible whole all the cro^Yded circumstauceB of that 
lamentable retreat. 

On the 6th of January, 1842, the army commanded by 
General Elphinstone, which, for skty-fivo days, had been 
enduring such humiliation as never before had been borne 
by a British force, prepared to consummate the work of 
self-abasement by abandoning its position, and leaving the 
trophies of war in the hands of an insolent enemy. A 
breach had been cut, on the preceding day, by the 
Engineer Sturt, through the low i-amparts of the canton- 
ments, the earth of which bridged over the ditch ; and 
now' through this opening, and through the rear gate, the 
baggage, filed out into the open plaiir, and the troc^s pre- 
pared to follow it. It was a clear, bright, frosty morning. 
The cold was intense. The snow lying deep on the 
ground. Shelton had recommended that the baggage 
should be loaded by moon-rise ; but it was not before 
eight o’clock that it was ready to move. About half-past 
nine the advanced-guard* moved out of the cantonmonts. 
The English ladies and the children wore with it ; for it 
was supposed to be the place of safety, if safety could bo 
found amidst the certain horrors of this perilous retreat. 

It had been agreed that the chiefs should furnish a 
strong Afghan escort to protect our retiring troops from 
the furious zeal of the Ghazeos, and the uncontrollable 

* “ Th« (idvimced-giiiu'd comsisW of the 44tli Queen's^ 4t1i Irregular 
Horse, and Skiimer's Horse, two horse-artillery six-ponndcr gmis, 
sappers and min ers* mountain-tiam, aud the late Envoy's escort. The 
main body included the 6th and 37ih Native Infantry, the latter in 
charge of the treasure ; Anderson’s Horse, the Shah’s 6th Begiment, 
two hoise-artillery ^-pounder guns. The rear-guard was composed 
of the 64th Native Infantry, 6th Cavalry, and. two six-ponnder horse- 
artillery gnus. The force consisted of about 4600 fighting men, and 
1-J,000 followers.”— [.fiady Sale's Journal.] 
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cupidity of those Afghan bandits who had all along looked 
upon the revolution only as an opportunily for much 
plunder. But the army commenced its march without 
an escort j and the Newah Zemaun Khan, whose good 
faith and true nobility of chanu:ter are beyond suspicion, 
despatched a letter to Pottinger, warning him of the dan- 
ger of leaving the cantonments without any such provision 
for their safety.* But it was too late now to stand stilL 
The Mission premises had already fallen into the hands of 
the enemy ; and could not be regained without an engage- 
ment, which at such a time it was thought imprudent to 
risk. Pottinger inatracted Conolly, who remained as one 
of our hostages with Zemaun Khan, to explain all this to 
the Newah. The good old man admitted the cogency of 
Pottinger’s arguments, and promised to do his best to 
protect the retreating force. He fulfilled his promise to 
the utmost of his ability; but ho lacked the power to 
restrain the people from pcipetratiug the outrages of 
which long imirunity had habituated them to the com- 
missiou, and made them regard themselves as the privi- 
leged instruments of chartered violence and rapine. 

The good intentions of the Newab are not to be denied; 

* “About eleven o'clock, when about bnlf of the column had moved 
off, I received a letter from Newab Zemaun Kban, remonstrating 
against our march. But as the enemy had been enabled to seize the 
enclosures of the late Envoy's houss and offices, owing to the early 
withdrawal of our guards, we could not consent without eommenciug 
an action for the recovery of part of our works. I represented this to 
the Newnb, and bogged Mr. Conolly to explain our situation. In con- 
sequence, about one p.n., 1 received another letter from the Newab, 
agreeing to our movement, and promising that he would protect us as 
far os he could ; and it is my duty to state that he did so to the 
utmost of his power ; hut the quimtity of Aiggsge delayed the march 
of tho rear-guard, whioh was obliged to retreat with severe loss, 
abandoning two guns and much baggage, notwithstanding it did not 
reseh the bivouac at Begramee tiU two the nozt morning." — [Afa/a>* 
Pottinger’ a Bwieediiad Bxport : MS, Accords.] 
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but the true policy of the British, on that January 
morning, was to wait for nothing, however advantageous 
in itself, but to push on with the utmost possible 
despatch. But everything seemed to favoiu: delay. The 
passage of the Caubul river was to be accomplished by 
means of a temporary bridge constructed of gun-waggons, 
though the river was fordable at many places, and might 
have been ridden or waded through without detriment to 
those who had been struggling through the deep snow. 
On this service, Sturt, active in spite of bis wounds, was 
employed from an early hour; but it seems that the 
despatch of the gun-waggons was delayed, for some un* 
explained reason, and it was not until the hour of noon 
that the bridge was ready for the passage of the troops. 
Shelton had. endeavoured to expedite the movement ;* 
but had met with his usual success. He went to the 
General’s quarters — ^found him at breakfast j and returned 
with nothing but a rebuke. 

Had the whole of Elphinstouo’s army crossed the 
Caubul river before noon, and pushed on with all possible 
despatch to Koord-Cabul, it might have been saved. But 
the delays which arose on that di’eadful morning, sealed 
the fate of the unhappy force. It is hard, indeed, to say 
when the force would have moved out of the cantonment^ 
if another effort hod not been made to rouse the General 

* Brigadier Shelton says ; “I knew nothing of the arrangements toe 
the retreat till they were published the evening before. IFhe order 
was for the baggage to assemble at eight a.u. At that hour 1 went to 
Elphinstone’s qnarters, to beg he would let the carriages of the gun- 
waggons go out that were to form a foot-bridge for the infantry over 
the Caubul river, about 300 yards from cantonments, and got offended 
for my trouble. He was just sitting down to breakfast. Thqy did 
not go out rill between nine and ten, and having to be dragged ^irongh 
a canal caused further delay, so that the bridge was not completed fiir 
the advanced-guard to pass till post twelve .” — [Statement of Sri~ 
gadier Shettm t Jf&] 
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to issue the accessaiy order. Colin Mackenzie, estimating 
aright the fatal consequences of his chiefs hesitation, 
hastened to Elphinstone’s quarters, and found him on 
horseback before the door of his house, with characteristic 
irresolution wondering what he ought to do. Eagerly did 
Mackenzie point out that the stream of people, whose 
egress &om. the cantonments was so much desired, had been 
dammed up, and was now in a state of terrible stagnation 
— eagerly did he call the attention of the General to the 
crowds of Ghilzyes who had already begun to swarm into 
the extensive enclosures of the British Mission-house — 
eagerly did he beseech the hesitating chief either to issue 
orders for the advance of the troops, or to recal them and 
expel the intruding Afghans. And he did not implore 
in vain. A reluctant assent to the onward movement of 
the troops was wrung from the General ; and Mackenzie 
galloped hack to conununicate to Shelton the orders he 
had received. But much mischief was already done. The 
day was weU-nigh lost. It was a day of suffering and 
confusion, presaging worse suffering and confusion to 
come. The advanced-guard under Brigadier Anquetil 
moved out with some order and steadiness ; but in a little 
while the rush of camp-followers destroyed all semblance 
of military aiTay. They mixed themselves up with the 
soldiers — a vast overwhelming assemblage of ten or twelve 
thousand men. Not a mile of the distance had been 
accomplished before it was seen how heavily this curse of 
camp-followers sat upon the doomed army. It was vain 
to attempt to manage this mighty mass of lawless and 
suffering humanity. On they went, struggling through 
the snow — ^making scant progress in their confusion and be- 
wilderment — scarcely knowing whether they were escaping, 
or whether they were rushing on to death. 

The main body under Brigadier Shelton, with its 
immense strings of baggage-laden cattle, was moving out of 
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the cantomneiitB during the greater part of the day. The 
rear-guard maimed the cantonment-walls, and looked down 
upon a scene of uproar and confusion beyond the imagina- 
tion to conceive. The enemy, as the day advanced, began 
to be busy at their work of plunder. Dashing in among 
the baggage, they cut down the helpless camp-foUDweis, 
and carried off whatever they could seize. The snow was 
soon plashed with blood. From the opening in the 
ramparts to the bridge across the river streamed one great 
tide of soldiers and camp-followers, camels and ponies; 
and at the bridge there was an enormous mass of struggling 
life, &om which arose shouts, and yells, and oaths — an 
indescribable uproar of discordant sounds ; the bellowings 
of the camels, the curses of the camel-drivers, the lamen- 
tations of the Hindostanees, the shrieks of women, and 
the cries of children ; and the savage yells of the Grhazees 
rising in barbarous triumph above them all. 

So tedious was the erode of the force, such were the 
embarrassments that beset its progress that when the 
shadows of evening began to descend upon this melan- 
choly scene, the rear-guard was still on the walls. At sis 
o’clock they marched out of the cantonments ; and, moved 
by one common thirst of pltmder, the Afghans poured 
themselves upon the abandoned homes of the English, 
and, when they could not gratify their cupidity, began 
to gratify their revenge. The Feringhees had left little 
behind them. They had destroyed almost everything 
which they could not carry away, except the guns, 
which the General had deemed it expedient to leave in 
good condition for the use of his “ new allies.” * But at 

* Syre says that "the Gtaieial had often been urged to destroy these 
guns rather than suffer them to iall into the enemy’s hands ; hat he 
sonndered that it would he a breach of the treaty to do so.” We can- 
not reetraiu a smile at Elphinstoue's eimplicil^ ; hut at the same time, 
the circumstance noted affords rather a pleasant indicalaon of the 
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all events there were buildings standing there — build- 
ings erected by the English for their own pirrposes — 
insolent monuments of the Foringhee invasion. The 
work of the incendiary commenced. The Mission-house, 
the General’s quarters, and other public buildings were 
soon in a blaze j and the British army, now scattered over 
the whole line of country between Caubul and Begramee, 
some ah-cady at the halting-gromid and others only now 
starting on their dreary march, looked out through the 
frosty night at the great conflagi'ation, which lit up the 
super-incumbent sky like a stormy sunset, and for miles 
around reddened the great coverlid of snow. 

-Not until two houi-s after midnight did the rear-guard 
reach its encamping ground, on the right bank of the 
river, near Begramee. They had been under orms since 
eight o’clock in the morning. They hod been savagely 
attacked on leaving the cantonments, and had left fifty of 
their numbers dead or dying in the snow, and two of 
their guns in the hands of the enemy.* They liad now 
only accomjrlished five or six miles of their fcaifid 
journey; but they had seen enough to fill them with 
horrible forebodings of the fate that was in store for 
them. The road w'as strewn with dying wetches, 
smitten by the unendiu-able cold. The miserable people 
of Hindostan — the weaker women and young children 
— had aheady begun to lay themselves dowm to die 
in the dreadful snow. Even the Sepoys were sinking 
down on the line of march, and quietly awaiting death. 

GeneiaVs honesty of parpoee and singleness of character. As an ho- 
nonrable English gentleman, haring covenanted to give up his guns, he 
considered himself bound to dcUver them over in the state in which 
they were at the time the covenant was mode. The enemy do not 
seem to have appreciated Elphinstone’s generosity, for they burned the 
carrmges of the guns, as soon as our troops evecoated the cantonments. 

* Lieut. Hardyman, of the 5th Cavalry, was shot through the heart 
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The uight 'was one of suffering and horror. The snow 
lay deep on the ground. There was no order — ^no 
method in anything that was donei. The different regi- 
ments encamped anywhere. Soldiers and camp-followers 
were huddled together in one inextricable mass of suffer- 
ing humanity. Horses, camels, and baggage-ponies were 
mixed up confusedly with them. Nothing had been done 
to render more endm-able the rigour of the northern 
winter.* The weaiy wretches lay down to sleep — some 
never rose again ; othera awoke to find themselves crippled 
for life by the biting frost 

The morning dawned ; and without any orders, with- 
out an attempt to restrain them, the camp-followers and 
baggage struggled on ahead, and many of the Sepoys 
went on with them. Discipline was fast disappearing. 
The i-egiments were dwindling down to the merest 
skeletons. It was no longer a retreating army ; it was 
a rabble in chaotic flight. The enemy were pressing on 
om.' rear ; seizing our baggage ; capturing our guns ; t 
cutting up all in their way. Our soldiers, weary, feeble, 
and frost-bitten, could make no stand against the fierce 
charges of the Afghan horsemen. It seemed that the 

* A writer in the CalciUla Review says: “Major Potlinger told us 
that when the retreat was decided on, and no attention was paid to 
hie, Lawrence's, and OonoUy's advice to concentrate in the BaJIa 
Hisaar, he urged the officers to have all the old horse-clothing, dec., 
cut into strips, and rolled round the soldiers’ feet and anhles after the 
Afghan fashion, as a better protection against snow than the mere bard 
leather shoes. This he repeatedly urged, but in vain, and within a 
few hours the frost did its work. Major Fottinger said that there was 
not an Afghan around them who had not his legs swathed in rags as 
soon as the snow began to fall.” 

The mountmn-train guns here ffiU into the enemy’s hands, in spite 
of the gallantry of Lieutenant Green, who was in charge, and the 
artillerymen under his command. Green succeeded in spiking the guns, 
but being poorly supported by the infantry, he could not recapture 
.them. Two horse-artillery guns were abandoned soon afterwards. 
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whole rear-guard would speedily be cut off. AU thoughts 
of effectual resistance were at an end. There was no- 
thing now to be hoped for, but from the forbearance of 
the Afghan chiefs. 

The Newab Zemauu Khan had ever been true to us : 
ever in the midst of the wild excitement of the Caubul 
outbreak, and in the flush of national triumph, he had 
been serene, generous, and forbearing ; had borne himself 
as a worthy enemy ; had been betrayed into no excesses ; 
but had endeavovued to vindicate the rights of the 
Afghans, without inflicting upon the Feringhees the 
misery and humiliation which others contemplated with 
irrepressible delight. He had exerted himself on the 
preceding day, to control the fierce passions of his 
countrymen ; and now he wrote to Major Pottinger, ex- 
horting him to arrest the progress of the retreating army, 
and promising to send supplies of food and firewood, and 
to disperse the fanatic bands which were hovering so 
destructively on our flanks. Pottinger went to the Ge- 
neral ; and the General consented to the halt.* Shelton, 
on the other hand, was eager for an advance. He 
believed that their only chance of safety lay in a rapid 
forward movement, shaking off the baggage and camp- 
followers as they went. In this conviction, he hurried 
forward to Elphinstone, and implored him to prooeed.+ 

* “About mid-day I received a letter from Neirab Zemauu Ehan 
and Naib Ameen-oollab, requesting ua to bait till they dispersed the 
£uiatics, and promising us supplies of provisions and firewood if we did 
so. I communicated this to Oeneral Elphinstone, with the information 
that the defile in front was strongly occupied. The Glenetal having 
taken this into consideration, the utter confusion which prevailed, the 
exhausted state of the Sepoys, who had been under arms in deep snow 
from daylight of the 8th (with scarcely any rest, and neither food nor 
water at the bivouac), joined with the pressure on the rear-guard, he 
determined to halt till night and then pursue his march.” — [Jfqjor 
PoUinga^s Bvdeeabad Rytort ; MS. Record!.] 

i* “I had just ibrmed np a corps near Boot-Ehak to resist a 
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But the General was not to be moved ; and the doomed 
army halted at Boot-Ehak. 

Here Akbar Ehan appeared upon the scene. With 
a body of some 600 horsemen he rode up, and Pottinger 
saw him in the distance. Believing that he was a Sirdar 
of note, the political chief despatched Captain Skinner, 
with a flag of truce, to communicate with him. Skinner 
brought back a friendly message. The Sirdar, he said, 
had reproached the British authorities for their hasty 
movement on the preceding morning ; but added that 
he had come out to protect them from the attacks of 
the Ghasees. His instructions were to demand other 
hostages, as security for the evacuation of Jellalabad; 
and to arrest the progress of the force, supplying it in 
the interval with everything it requh-ed, until such time 
as intelligence of the retirement of Sale’s force should be 
received. “ It was too late to send a reply,” wrote Pot- 
tinger, in his report of these proceedings, “ and nothing 
was determined — but some persons persuaded the General 
to abandon bis intention of marching by night.” And so 
the doomed force, whilst the enemy were mustering to 
block up the passes in advance, spent another night of 
inactivity and suffering in the cruel snow. 

It was at the entrance of the Koord-Caubul Pass that 
the force, now on the evening of the 7th of January 
having in two days accomplished a distance of only ten 
miles,* halted on some Irigh ground The confusion 

threatened attack, and was moring on again, when I heard the Ge- 
neral had ordered a halt. 1 immediately hurried forward and entreated 
him to continue the march, haring only come three miles, and assured 
him a halt on the snow, without tents or food, would destroy the troops ; 
hut he was immoveable, talked of the Sirdars’ promises, and sending a 
letter to Oaubul to know why they had not sent us a safeguard. Here 
was another day entirely lost, and the enemy collecting in numbers.” — 
[Statement of Brigadier Shelton ; MS. Becorda.] 

* Byrds Narrative. 

VOIu tl. 
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far exceeded that of the preceding night. The great 
congeries of men, -women, and children, horsee, ponies, 
and camels, there wallowing in the snow, no words can 
adequately describe. Many lay down only to find a 
•winding-sheet in the snow. There was no shelter — no 
firewood — ^no food. The Sepoys burnt their caps and 
accoutremen-ts to obtain a little temporary warmth. One 
officer* narrates how he and eleven others “crowded 
round the hot ashes of a pistol-case, and with some bottles 
of wine stiU remaining, tried to keep off the effect of the 
cold. They then all huddled together and lay down on 
the ground to sleep.” 

The sun rose upon many stiffened corpses ; and a scene 
of still greater confusion than had marked the dawn of the 
preceding morning now heralded the march of the force. 
Doubt and uncertainty regarding the intentions of their 
chiefs; brooded over the officera of the force ; but few of 
the soldiers now remembered their chiefs, and the camp- 
followers were wholly rogai-dless of their wishes. 

One paramount desire to escape death held possession of 
that -wretched multitude ; and a crowd of soldiers and 
camp-followers, at an early hour, began to push on con- 
fusedly to the front. WhUst some efforts were being made 
to restrain them, Akbar Khan was in commimication with 
the officers of the British Mission. Skinner again went 
out to meet the Sirdar. It was proposed that the army 
should cither halt on their present ground at Boot-Khak, 
or make their way to Tezeen, there to await intelligence of 
the evacuation of Jellalabad, Fom’ hostages were demanded 
as scemity for Sale’s retreat ; and Brigadier Shelton and 
Captain Lawrence were named as two of them. But Shelton 
had always resolutely refused to give himself up to the 
enemy, and Elphinstone was unwilling to order him. 


Lientenaat Melville. 
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Pottinger, therefore, volunteered to take his place,* and 
Brigadier Anquetil consented, if a general officei* were 
peremptorily demanded, to accompany the political chief. 

Pottinger rode to the rear, where Akbar Khan sent a 
party of horsemen to conduct him to his presence. Wel- 
ooming the young English officer with a rci^ectful kindli- 
ness of manner, the Sirdar declared himself willing to 
receive three hostages — Major Pottinger, Captain Law- 
rence, and any other officer whom the former might select. 
Pottinger named Colin Mackenzie, than whom there was 
not in all the army a braver or a better soldier, + and 
those three officers placed themselves in the hands of 
Akbar Khan. 

The force was now again in motion. It was agreed 
that they should push on to Tezecn, there to await certain 
tidings of the evacuation of Jcllalabad. Between Boot- 
Ehak and Tezoen lies the stupendous pass of Koord- 
Caubul. For a distance of five miles it runs between 
precipitous mountain-ranges, so naiTow and so shut in on 
either side that the wintry sun rarely penetrates its 
gloomy recesses. J Into the jaws of this terrible defile the 

* "I volunteered to go in his place, thinking that such a mark of 
confidence would induce the chief not only to spare that officer (Shelton), 
but also Captain Lawrence (whose presence was requisite in charge of 
the Mission, as my wound rendered me incapable of exertion), and pro- 
bably some other officers whose services in the disorganised state of the 
force could scarcely be dispensed with.” — [ilfoyor Potlinga’a Bepvrt : 
MS. SetxH'ds,] 

f The Jezailchees whom he commanded had been by this time nearly ^ 
annihilated, and ‘‘Ms services with them, therefore,” said Pottinger, 
••“could be of little further use.” 

t “Down the centre,” says Eyre, “dashed a mountain torrent^ 
whose impetuous course the frost in vain attempted to arrest, though it 
succeeded in lining the edges with tMck layers of ice, over which the 
snow lay consolidated in slippery masses, affording no very easy footing 
for our jaded animais. This stream we had to cross and recross dght- 
and-twenty times.” 
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disorganised force now struggled in fearful confusion. In 
vain did Akbar Khan issue his orders; in vain did his 
principal adliorents exert themselves to control the hordes 
of fanatic Ghilzyes, who poured upon our struggling rabble 
a deadly fire from their jezalls. Nothing could restrain 
the fierce impetuosity of our cruel assailants. Pent in 
between the incumbent walls of the narrow' pas8^ now 
splashing through the mountain torrent, now floundering 
through the snow which filled the hollows, or was banked 
up beside the stream, the wretched fugitives fell an easy 
prey to the GhUzye marksmen, who shot them down from 
the hiU-sides. It was not a time to thinlc of saving any- 
thing but human life. Baggage, ammunition, public and 
private property, were abandoned ; * and the Sepoys suf- 
fered their veiy firelocks to be taken out of thefr hands. 

The massacre was fearful in this Koord-Caubul Pass. 
Three thousand men are said to have fallen under the 
fire of the enemy, or to have dropped down paralysed and 
exhausted, to be slaughtered by the Afghan knives. And 
amidst these fearful scenes of carnage, through a shower 
of matcldock balls, rode English ladies on horseback, or in 
camel panniers, sometimes vainly endeavouring to keej> 
their children beneath their eyes, and losing them in the 
confusion and bewilderment of the desolating march. 

Many European officers perished in the Koord-Caubul 
Pass. Among them was Captain Paton, the assistant 
adjutant-general — a good and gallant officer who had lost 
an arm in action at CaubuL Here, too, fell, mortally 
stricken. Lieutenant Sturt of the engineers, a very fine 
young officer, who, though severely wounded at the com- 

* “On leaving Oanbul,” Bays Captain Johnson, “each Sepoy had 
40 rounds of ammunition in pondi, and about 60 camel loads per regi- 
ment, with 100 spare loads. IVe have not at present (January 8), for 
the whole force, three cornel loads in box, and numbers of the Sepoys 
have not a single cartridge in pouch.” 
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mencement of the outbreak, stabbed in the face at the 
door of Shah Soojah’s presence-chamber, had exerted him- 
self with overflowing zeal and unfailing activity, whenever 
his services, as the only engineer at Caubul, were reqvured ; 
and whoso voice, when others counselled unworthy conces- 
sions, had ever been lifted up in favour of the noblest and 
the manliest course. He lingered some little time, in 
agony of body, but unbroken bravery of spirit, and died on 
the 9th of January, attended by his wife and mother-in- 
law j the daughter and wife of Sir Robert Sale. 

That night the force again halted in the snow, now 
deepened by a heavy fab, which, as the army neared 
the high table-laud of Koord-Caubul, had increased the 
bitterness of the march.* Tho uight was, like its pre- 
decessoM, one of intense suffering, spent by the perishing 
troops without shelter, without firewood, and without food. 
At eaily morn there was another rush of camp-followers 
and undisciplined Sepoys to the front ; but tho march of 
the troops, which had been ordered at ten o’clock, was 
countermanded by the General. Akbar Khan was then 
offering to supply the force with provisions, and to do his 
beet for its fiitm'e protection. At his suggestion a halt 
was ordered by Elphinstone; and the perishing troops 
sate down in the snow, which another march would have 
deared, for a day of painful unceitainty. The whole 
force was against the delay. Shelton went to the General 
to remonstrate against it. In vain he ui’ged that such a 
measure would cause the total destruction of the column. 

* Ejre sa;fs ; "On the force reaching Eoord-Canhnl, snow began to 
hill and continned till morning.”— Optratioia, page 210.] 
Oeneral Elphinstone snjs ; “ Ere we reached the hivonac snow fell and 
continued daring the night.” Brigadier Shelton says, on the other 
hand, "On approaching Eoord-Cauliul it begun to snow,, but fortu- 
nately cleared up about dusk.” Such discrepancies as these may well 
excuse the historian, if he he guilty of any slight errors of detail. 
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The General was not to be moved from his purpose. The 
day was one of idleness and desertion. The Native troops, 
led by Shah Soojah’s cavalry, began to bethink themselves 
of escaping from the horrors of the retreat by going over 
to the enemy. The General had paraded the ruins of the 
different regiments to repel an anticipated attack ; and 
now Captain Grant, the adjutant-general, accompanied by 
the Tezeen chief, Khoda Bus Khan, rode to the head of 
these skeleton corps, now numbering scarcely more than 
a hundred men in each, and explained to them that Akbar 
Khan had declared his intention to kill all, who deserted 
to lum, on the spot. But the contagion was then fast 
spreading; and nothing could check the progress of the 
disease. The Shah’s 2nd Cavalry had gone over nearly 
to a man. 

In the mean while Major Pottinger, who had passed the 
night in a neigbouring castle, was in consultation with 
Akbar Khan; and Captain Skinner was Acting as the 
vehicle of communication between them and the head- 
quarters of the army. A new, and, at the first sound, 
startling proposition was now made by the Sirdar. He 
proposed that all the Engbsh ladies with the force should 
be placed under his charge, that he might convey them 
safely to Peshawur. Bemembering that the families of 
the Sirdar himself were prisoners in the hands of the 
British, and believing that he was sincere in his desire to 
save the ladies and children from the destruction that 
awaited them on the line of march, Pottinger sanctioned 
the proposal; and Skirmer was despatched to the head- 
quarters of the force to obtain the General’s consent. 
“Desirous to remove the ladies and children, after the 
horrors they had already witnessed, from the further 
dangers of our camp, and hoping that, as from the very 
commencement of the negotiations the Sirdar had sho^vn 
the greatest anxiety to have the married people as hos* 
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tages, this mark of trust miglit elicit a con’csponding 
feeling in him,”* Elphinstone complied with the request. 
A party of Afghan horse were in readiness to conduct 
them to the presence of the Sirdar; and so Lady Mac- 
naghten, Lady Sale, and the other widows and wives of 
the British officers, became the “guests” of the son of 
Dost Mahomed Ehan. 

They did not go alone. The married men went with 
them. The propriety of this step has been questioned. 
It has been even said that they were not demanded at all 
by Akbar Khan, but that they threw themselves spon- 
taneously upon the mercy of the chief. It is right, 
therefore, that so grave a question should not be durred 
over. There were tliree unprejudiced witnesses, whose 
statements, on such a point, would be worthy of accepta- 
tion, as the statements of honourable and unprejudiced 
men, familiar with all the circumstances of the case. 
Major Pottinger, Captain Skinner, and General Elphin- 
stone knew all those circumstances, and had no reason to 
misrepresent them. Major Pottinger says that, “on Sirdar 
Mahomed Akbar Khan offering to take charge of the 
ladies and protect them to Peshawur, I considered it 
advisable to recommend that they should come over, as 
the Sirdar's family being in oiu' hands was a sufficient 
guarantee for their good treatment, and it was evident 
that our own people were too much diminished to protect 
them. Captain Skinner accordingly went over and men- 
tioned the offer to General Elphinstone, who approved 
of it, and sent over the ladies, children, and married 
officera” Captain Skinner has left upon record no 
narrative of these proceedings. But General Elphin- 
stone has distinctly stated that Captain Skinner was 
sent to him with a proposal “that the married people 


Statement of General Elpltautone, 
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and theii’ families should be made over to him, promising 
honourable treatment to the ladies.” Whatever may have 
been the proposition, as it originally emanated from the 
Sirdar, there is no room to doubt that General Elphin- 
stone shaped it into a recommendation that the husbands 
should accompany their wives, and that the former went 
over to Akbar Khan with the entire sanction of them 
military chief.* 

That the safety of the women and children was secm’ed 
by their removal from General Elphinstone’s disorganised 
camp to the custody of Akbar Eihan, is now a fact which 
stands out distinctly in the broad light of historical truth. 
But writing now after the event, it becomes one to con- 
sider rather the wisdom of the experiment than the succe.ss 
of the result. I believe that Pottinger and Elphinstone 
judged wisely. There was a choice of evils, and it appears 
to me that they chose the least. The women and tho 
children could not long have survived the horrors of that 
perilous march. They had hitherto escaped, almost by 
a miracle, the assaults of the cruel climate and the 
inexorable foe. They were insufficiently clad. They had 
no seiwants to attend upon them. They had scarcely 
tasted food since they loft Caubul. They had no shelter 
during the frosty night-season. Some had just become, or 
were about soon to become, mothers ; and yet they had 
been compelled to ride in jolting camel-panniers, or on the 
backs of stumbling baggage-ponies. It was plain that 

* The party consisted of Lady Hacnaghten, Lady Sale, !Mrs. Sturt 
and ona child ; Mrs. Trevor and seven children ; Captain Boyd, wife 
and child ; Captain Anderson, wife and child ; Lieutenant Waller, 
wife and child ; Lieutenant Eyre, wife and child ; Mr. Ryley, wife and 
child ; Mrs. Mainwaring and cluld ; Serjeant Wade and family. Cap- 
tain Troup and Lieutenant Mein, being wounded and unserviceable, 
went with them. Eyre says that it was the intention of the Greneral 
that all the wounded officers should go ; but that there was not time 
to make known his intentions. 
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Akbar Khan had no power to resti-ain the tribes who 
were butchering our helpless people. The army was fast 
melting away. It was doubtful whether a man would 
reach Jellalabad in safety. To have left the women and 
children to pursue their march would have been to have 
left them to inevitable destruction. 'Akbar Khan might 
be a man of violent and ferocious temper, and no very 
scrupulous good faith ; but because he had slain the 
Envoy in a gust of passion, it did not necessarily follow 
that he would betray the widow of his victim and the 
other English ladies who were now to be entrusted to his 
safe keeping. Moreover, if no sentiments of honour and 
no feelings of compassion were within him, he might still 
he swayed by motives of self-interest ; and it was not 
forgotten that his father, his brothers, and the ladies of 
his family were prisoners in the hands of the British 
tlovernment, in the provinces of Hindoston. 

The married oflScers and their families having gone over 
to the Sirdar, the remnant of the doomed force on tho 
following morning (the 10th of January) resumed its march 
towards JeUalabad There was the same miserable confusion 
as on tho preceding moniing. Soldiers and camp-followers 
rushed promiscuously to tho front. The Native regiments 
were fast melting into nothing. Throwing down their 
arms and crowding in among the ma.s8 of camp-followers, 
the Sepoys were rapidly swelling the disorganised' rabble 
ill front. Their hands were frost-bitten ; they could not 
pull a trigger ; they were paralysed, panic-struck ; they 
rushed forward in aimless desperation, scarcely knowing 
what they did or where they went ; whilst the Afghans, 
watching the cruel opportunily, came down, with their 
long knives, amidst their unresisting victims, and slaugh- 
tered them like sheep. “A non-ow gorge between the 
precipitous ^urs of two hiUs” was the appointed shambles. 
There the dead and the dying soon choked up the defile. 
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There was not now a single Sepoy left. Every particle of 
baggage was gone. About fifty horse-artillerymen, with 
one howitzer gun ; some 250* men of the 44th ; and 150 
cavalry troopers, now constituted the entire force. Of the 
16,000 men— soldiers and camp-followers — ^who had left 
Caubul, not more than a quarter survived. 

Still hovering on the flaziks of our retreating force, 
Akbar Khan, attended by a party of horsemen, watched 
the butchery that waa going on below ; and when El- 
phinstone sent Skiimer to remonstrate with him, declared 
that he was powerless to restrain the savage impetuosity 
of the Ghilzyes, whom even their own immediate chiefs 
could not control. But he had a proposal to make. Those 
were not times when any very nice regard for the national 
honour prompted the rejection of even humiliating terms 
offered by our Afghan enemies j but when the Sirdar 
proposed that the remnant of the British army should lay 
down their arms, and place themselves entirely tmder his 
protection, Elphinstone at once refused his consent. The 
march was therefore resumed. The wreck of the British 
force made its desperate way down the steep descents of 
the Haft-Kotul, into a narrow defile, strewn with the ghastly 
remains of the camp-followers and soldiers, who had 
pushed on in advance of the column. As they passed 
doAvn the defile, the enemy opened a destructive fire on 
their rear. The rear was then commanded by Shelton. 
With a handful of Europeans he repulsed their attacks, 
“ though obliged to nurse their ammunition by a watchful 
check on its expenditure.” “Nobly and heroically,” says 
Shelton, in his rapid narrative of the march, “these fine 
fellows stood by me." t The gallantry of these few men 
was, for a time, the salvation of the whole. 

* Eyre says “eevenly files.” I give the above namber on Shelton’s 
anthority — they were men of his own corps, and, he was with them. 

t MS. Secords. Eyre says : “Brigadier Shelton commanded the 
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After another attempt at negotiation, resulting only in 
the same demand for the disarming of the remnant of the 
force, it was detoimincd, at Shelton’s suggestion, that a 
desperate eifort should be made to reach Jugdulluok by a 
rapid uight-mai'ch. Enfeebled by starvation, the troops 
were little able to struggle forward, on their perUous 
march, over a difficult country, and in the face of an active 
enemy. But despair had given them strength ; and when 
the order was given, having spiked their last remaining 
gun, they moved off lightly and quietly in the hope of 
shaking off, under cover of the night, the curse of camp- 
followers, which had sate upon them with such destructive 
tenacity from the first. But no sooner had the soldiers 
began to move, than the camp-followers started up to 
accompany them; and throughout that fearful night- 
march clustered around the few good fighting men and 
paralysed the movements of the force. 

It was a bright, frosty night. The snow was lying only 
partially on the ground. For some miles they proceeded 
unmolested. But when, at Seh-Baba, the enemy again 
opened a fire upon their rear, the camp-followers rushed 
to the front ; and when firing was heard ahead of the 
column, again fell back on the rear. Thus smging back- 
wards and forwards — ^the ebb and flow of a great tide of 
people — these miserable camp-followers, in the wildness of 
their fear-, overwhelmed the handful of soldiers who were 
still able and willing to show a front to the enemy, blocked 
up the road, and presented to the eyes of the Afghan 
marksmen a dark mass of humanity, whiefi could not 
escape them fire even under cover of the night. 

Soon after daybreak the advance reached Kutter-Sung. 
They were still ten mfles from Jugdulluok. Halting only 


rear with a few Europeans ; and hut for his perseTering energy and 
unflinching fortitude in repelling the assailants, it is probable thewhole 
would bare been sacrificed.” 
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till the rear-guard had come up, they pushed on with aa 
energy, which at the commencement of the retreat might 
have saved the force from destruction. But it was now 
too late. The enemy were crowning the heights ; there 
was no possibility of escape. Shelton, with a few brave 
men of the rear-guard, faced the overwhelming crowd of 
Afghans with a determined coinage worthy of British 
soldiers j and fought his way to JugduUuck. Almost 
every inch of ground was contested. Gallantly did this 
little hand hold the enemy in check. Keeping the fierce 
crowd from closing in upon the column, hut suffering 
terribly under the fire of their jezails, they made their 
way at last to the ground where the advance had halted, 
behind some ruined walls on a height by the road-side. 
Their comrades received them with a cheer. The cheer 
came from a party of officers, who had extended them- 
selves in line on the height to show an imposing front to 
their assailants.* The enemy seemed to increase in 
number and in daring. They had followed the rear- 
guard to JugduUuck, and they now took possession of the 
heights commanding the position of their victims. 

The hot fire of tho enemy’s jezails drove the survivors 
of the Gaubul army to seek safety behind the ruined waUs, 
near which they had posted themselves. Withdrawn from 
the excitement of the actual conflict, these wretched men 
now began to suffer in all their unendurable extremes tho 
agonies of hunger and thirst. They scooped up the snow 
in their hands and greedily devoured it. But it only 
increased their torments. Tlierc was a stream of piu’C 

* “ As scarcely any Buropeons of the advance now remained, and the 
enemy were increasing, the Glencral called several of the ofBcers (about 
twenty of ns) to form lino and show a front, yfe had scareely done so, 
when my friend Captain Qrant, who was next to me, received a ball 
tbrongh his cheek, which broke his jaw. I lifted him off his horse, 
and seated him on the ground.” — \Capt. John$on's Journal.] 
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water near at hand, but they could not approach it 
without being struck down by the fire of the enemy. 
Behind the walls they had a brief respite ; and they tried 
to snatch a hasty meal. The ever active Commissariat 
officer, Johnson, found among the camp-foUowcrs three 
bullocks, which were instantly killed and served out to 
the famishing Eimopean soldiers, who devoured, with 
savage voracity, the raw and reeking flesh. 

The respite was but of brief duration. A party of the 
enemy’s horsemen was observed, and one of the number, 
having approached our people, said that the chief who 
commanded them was Akbar Khan. Skinner, who had 
acted throughout as the negotiator, now went to remon- 
strate with the Sirdar against the continued attacks of his 
countrymen. He had scarcely set out, when the firing 
was resumed. The men had lain down in the snow, to 
snatch a little brief repose after a long vigil of thirty 
hoius, when the enemy pom-ed in volley after volley 
upon their resting-place, and compelled them, in wild con- 
fusion — soldiers and camp-followers again huddled together 
— to quit the walled enelosiu’e in which they had 
bivouacked. Individual acts of heroism were not wanting 
at this time to give something of dignity even to this 
melancholy retreat. A handful of the 4‘lth Regiment 
here made a gallant rush at the enemy and cleared all 
the ground before them. Bygr.avc, the paymaster of the 
CauW annj", was at their head. Thinking that our 
whole force would follow them, the Afghans fled ill dismay. 
But the little party was soon recalled to the main body, 
which .again retired behind the ruined walls ; and again 
the enemy retvuned to pour upon them the destructive, 
fire of their terrible jezails. 

All night long and throughout the next day the force 
halted at Jugdulluck. In the mean while Akbar Khan 
was in communication with the British chiefs. Skinner 
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had returned with a message from the Sirdar, inviting 
the General, Brigadier Shelton, and Captain Johnson to 
a conference. They went, and were received with every 
possible demonstration of kindness and hospitality. A 
cloth was spread on the ground. Food was placed 
before them, and draughts of tea satisfied their thirst. 
The meal completed, the Afghan chiefs and the English 
'officers sate round a blazing fire and conversed. Captain 
Johnson was the spokesman on the part of the latter ; 
for he understood the language employed. Through him 
the wishes of the General were now conveyed to Akbar 
Khan. The Sirdar promised to send provisions and 
water to the famishing troops,* but insisted on retaining 
the General, Shelton, and Johnson as hostages for the 
evacuation of Jellalabad. Elphinstone earnestly entreated 
permission to retmH to his troops — surged that, as com- 
manding officer of the force, his desertion would appear 
dishonourable in the eyes of his countrymen, and pro- 
mised, on returning to camp, to send Brigadier Anquetil 
in his place. But the Sirdar was inexorable ; and so 
’General Elphinstone, Brigadier Shelton, and Captain 
Johnson remained os hostages in the bands of Akbar 
Khan. That night, under a tent provided for them by 
the Sirdar, they laid themselves down in their cloaks, 
and enjoyed such sleep as they only can know who have 
spent such nights of horror as closed upon the sufferers 
in this miserable retreat. 

Next nfioming the conference was resumed. The 
English officers earnestly implored the Sirdar to save the 
remnant of the unhappy force ; and he promised to exert 
fill the authority he possessed to restrain the tribes from 

* “ Subseiiueiitly,” says Captain Johnson, "we had the extreme 
inortifieatiuti to leoru that not one particle of food or irater had been 
■tasted by the troops from their arrival to their departure from Jng- 
dulluek.” 
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their unholy work of massacre and plunder. But the 
petty chiefs of the country between Jugdulluck and Jel- 
lalabad came flocking in ; and it seemed impossible to 
control the savage impulses of hatred and vindictiveness 
which broke out even in the presence of the English 
officers, and seemed to shut out all hope for the future. 
They had trampled down every feeling of mercy and 
compassion. Even avarice had ceased to be a moving 
principle ; offers of money were disregarded, and they 
loudly declared that they wanted only the blood of the 
Feringhees. In vain Akbar Khan tried to dissuade 
them from their horrid purpose — in vain he urged that 
his father and his family were prisonei-s in the hands of 
the British Government ; in vain the offer of large sums 
of money for a safe conduct to Jellalabad was made to 
these unrelenting chiefe. Johnson, who imderatood the 
language well, heard them conversing in Persian ; and it 
was plain that they revelled in the thought of cutting 
the throats of the Feringhe^ even more than of growing 
rich on their plunder. They were not to be conciliated. 
Akbar Khan made an effort to pacify them, and they 
said in reply that they had recommended his father to 
kill Burnes, lest he should return and bring an army 
with him. 

If there was any hope at this time it lay iii an appeal 
to the cupidity of their chiefs, but their hatred seemed to 
overlay their avarice. Mahomed Shah Khan,* however, 
had imdertaken to work upon them known love .of money, 
and asked whether the British were prepared to pay two 
lakhs of rupees for safe conduct to JeUalabad. The 
General had assented to this, and Mahomed Shah Khan 
had undertaken the office of mediator ; but it was long 
before he cordd bring about any satisfactory arrangement. 


* Mahomed Siuih CUan v a s tather-m-law of Akhar 3vl oa. 
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At length, as the shades of evening were thickening 
around them, ho brought intelligence to the effect that 
everything had been peaceably settled, and that the 
remnant of the British army would be allowed to proceed 
unmolested to JeUalabad. 

But scarcely had he announced this coi^oling intelli- 
gence, when the sound of firing was heard to issue from 
the direction in which the British troops were bivouacked. 
By the order of the General, Captain Johnson had written 
to Brigadier Anquetil, upon whom now, as senior officer, 
the command of the force had devolved, directing him to 
have the troops in readiness to march at eight o’clock on 
the following morning. But the letter had not been 
despatched when the firing was heard, and it became 
evident that the British troops were again on the move. 
It was about eight o’clock, on the evening of the 12th, 
that the few remaining men — ^now reduced to about a 
hundred and twenty of the 44th, and twenty-five artillery- 
men — ^prepared to resume their perilous march. The 
curse of camp-followers clung to them still. The teeming 
rabble again came huddling against the fighting men ; 
and the Afghans, taking advantage of the confusion, stole 
in, knife in hand, amongst them, destroying all the 
imarmed men in their way, and glutting themselves with 
plunder. 

They did not, this time, escape. The soldiers turned 
and bayoneted the plunderers ; and fought their way 
bravely on. But there was a terrible fate auditing them 
as they advanced. The JugduUuck Pass was before them. 
The road ascends between the steep walls of this dai'k 
precipitous defile, and our wretched men struggled 
onward, exposed to the fire of the enemy, till on nearing 
the summit they came suddenly upon a ban-icado, and 
were thrown back in surprise and dismay. The enemy 
had blocked up the mouth of the pass. Barriers, made 
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of buslies and the branches of trees, opposed the progress 
of the column, and threw the whole into inextricable con- 
fusion. The camp-foUowers crowded upon the soldiers, 
who, in spite of the oyerwhehning superiority of the 
enemy, fought with a desperate valour worthy of a better 
fate. The Afghans had been lying in wait for the 
miserable remnant of the British army, and were now 
busy with their cruel knives and their unerring jezails. 
The massacre was something terrible to contemplate. 
Officers, soldiers, and camp-followers were stricken down 
at the foot of the barricade. A few, strong in the eni^rgy 
of desperation, managed to struggle through it. But 
from that time aU hope was at an end There had ceased 
to be a British army. 

In this terrible JugduUuck Pass many brave officers 
fell with their swords in their hands. Up to this time 
death had not been very busy among the commissioned 
ranks of our ill-fated army. The number of officers that 
survived, when the column left JugduUuck, was large in 
proportion to the number of soldiers who remained to 
foUow them. Though they had ever been in the midst 
of danger, and had been especially marked by the Afghan 
jezailchees, they had hitherto escaped with an impunity 
which had not been the lot of the common soldiers. This 
is to be attributed partly to external and partly to 
internal advantages. They had enjoyed no better cover- 
ing and no better food than their comi-ades; but they 
had ridden good horses ; and though, outwardly, means 
of keeping off the cruel cold had not been enjoyed by 
them less scantily than by the European soldiers, they 
had brought to their aid all the advantages of superior 
mental resource. They had been more cautious and more 
provident, and had been greatly upheld by the knowledge 
of the responsibility wliioh in such a fearful conjuncture 
devolved upon them. There is a sustaining power, imder 

VOL. II. a 0 
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severe physical trial, in the sense of moral responsibility ; 
the feeling that others ai-o dependent upon one’s exertions 
has a bracing and invigorating effect; and whatever excites 
mental activity is fiivomuble to physical endiu’ance. Many, 
in the course of that tcmble retreat from Caubul, had 
2)erished under the influence of mental despondency ; 
many had been destroyed by their own incaution. The , 
officers had. fallen only under the fire of the enemy. 
Thousands of the soldiem and cami^-followcrs had been 
destroyed by the crncl cold. 

But here, at this fearful Jngdulluek barrier, death struck 
at the officers of the WTCtched force. Twelve of the best and 
bravest here found their last resting-jdacc.* Here fell 'Bri- 
gadier Auqnetil, upoir whom, after the depaitm-c of Eljjhiu- 
stone and Shelton, had devolvodtho command of the column. 
He had been the chief of Shah Soojah’s force ; was held iu 
esteem as a good officer; but during almost the entire 
period of the siege had been incapacitated by sickness 
from taking a prominent ptart in tlie military operations 
which had ended iu so much disaster lUid disgrace. Here, 
too, fell Major Thain, who liad gone out to India as the 
friend and aid-de-camp of General Elifliiustone, and iu 
that capacity had followed his chief to Caubul ; but 
throughout the time of their boleaguermeiit, and all 
through the retreat, had been forward in the hour of 
active danger, and had giillaiitly served as a regimental 
officer whonever one was wanted to lead a charge. Here, 
too, fell Colonel Chambers, who had commanded the 
cavalry at Caubnl, and who now, with other officers of his 
regiment, perished in the attempt to dear the destroying 

* Brigadier Anqvetil ; Col. Chambers, Captain Blair, Captain Bott, 
and Lieut. Bazett, (oth Cavalry) ; Captain Nicholl (Horse Artillery) ; 
Major Thain, A. S.C. ; Captain Bodgin ; Quartermaster Halnhan ; Sur- 
geon Harconrt (H.M.’s 44th) ; Lientenant Steer (37th N.I.) ; Captain 
Marshall, Shah's force. 
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banders. And here, too, fell Captain Nidioll, of tho 
Horse Artillery, who with his men, all tlu-ough tho 
dangers of the investment and the hoiTor.s of the retreat, 
had boruo themselves as gidlantly as the best of English 
soldiers in any place and at any time. Ever in the midst 
of danger, now charging on horse and now on foot, were 
those few rcsolnte aitillciymen. With mingled admii-a- 
tiou and awe tho enemy marked tlio desperate courage of 
tho “ rod men,” and shimik from a close conflict with 
what seemed to he superhuman strength and endurance. 
There is not much in the events of the outbreak at 
Caiibul and the retreat to Jcllalabad to be looked back 
upon with national pride ; but the monumental column, 
on which is inscribed the names of tho brave men of 
Nicholl’s troops, who tlicn fell in action with the enemy, 
only displays tho language of simple, imostentatious truth 
when it records that on “ occasions of unprecedented trial, 
officers and men upheld, in Die most noble manner, the 
character of tlic regiment to which they belonged ; ” and 
years hence, when it has become a mere tradition that 
Dum-Dum was once tho head-quarters’ station of that 
distinguished coi-jis, the young artilleiyman, standing in 
the sliadow of the column, ivill read how Nicholl’s troop, 
the oldest in the regiment, was annihilated in the fearful 
passes of Afghanistan, v.'ill dwell on the heroic conduct 
which preceded their Ml, and glow with pride at the 
recollection that those biuA'c men were a portion of the 
regiment’ which now beais his name on its rolls.* 

At this Jugdulluck banier it may be said that the 
Caubul force ceased to be. A few ofiicers and a few men 
cleared the barricade ; and struggled on towards Gun^a- 

* This was written in 1S51, since which time Sum-Dum has ceased 
to he the head-quarters’ station of the Artillery — ^but the colnimi, 
which was imperfectly constructed, has been blown down, and I helieve 
that only the base with the inscription remains. 
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muck. About daj'brcak they reached that place; and the 
bun luso upon a paity of some twenty officers and forty- 
five European soldiers. The enemy were mustering around 
them. “ Every hut had poured forth its inhabitants to 
murder and to plunder.”* There were not more than two 
rounds of ammunition remaining in the pouches of om* 
men. But they had not lost all heart. “ Their numbers 
were as one to a hundred — most of them already 
wounded,” t hut they were resolute not to lay down their 
arms whilst a spark of life remained. A messenger came 
from the chief of the district with overtures to the senior 
officer present. Major Griffiths, of the 37th Native 
Infantry, was then the chief of that little band ; but 
w'hilst he was on his way to the Sirdar, the enemy muster- 
ing around them called upon them to give up their arms. 
The refusal of the brave men, followed by a violent 
attempt to disarm them, brought on a hand to hand 
contest. The infuriated mob ovciwhelmed the little party 
of Englishmen, and cut them up almost to a man. Captain 
Souter, of the 44:th Eegiment, who had wrapped the 
regimental colour round his waist, and a few privates 
were taken prisoners. The rest were aU massacred at 
Gundamuck. % 

A few, however, had pushed on from Soorkhab, which 


* Captain JohTiiim’a Journal. 

+ Ibid. 

It The officers known to have perished at Qundamuck, were Captain 
Grantj Assistant-Adjatant-Cenerai, who had been sererelr wounded 
at JugduUuck ; Lieutenant Stewart (Horse Artillery) ; Captain Ha- 
milton (5th Cavalry) ; Captain CollinB, Lieutenants Hogg, Cumberland, 
and Swinton, and Assistant-Surgeon Primrose, of H.M.’s 44th ; Lieu- 
tenant Horsburgh and Sr.- Idetcalfe, of the 5th N.I. ; Captain Held 
and Lieutenant Hawtey, of the 37th H.I. ; Lieutenants Weaver, Mor- 
rison, and Cunningham, of the 54th N.I. ; Lieutenant Hobhouse, of 
H.M.’s 13th ; Captain Hoy, Lieutenant Green (Artillery) ; and Lieu- 
tenant Macartney, of the Shah’s service. 
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lies between Jugdulluck and Gundomuck, in advance of 
the column. One by one they fell by the way, until the 
number was reduced to six. Captains BeUew, CoUyer, 
and Hopkins, Lieutenant Bird, and Drs. Harpur and 
Brydon, reached Futtehabad alive. They were then only 
sixteen miles from JeUalabad. A prospect of salvation 
opened out before them all ; but only one was suffered to 
escape. Some peasants in the vicinity of Futtehabad 
came out, spoke to the fugitives, and offered them bread 
to eat. They thought that a little food would strengthen 
them to toil on to the end of their painful journey ; and the 
agonies of hunger were hard to endure. But again was 
there death in delay. Whilst our officers tarried for a 
few minutes to satisfy the cravings of nature, some of the 
armed inhabitants of the place sallied out and attacked 
them. Bellow and Bfrd were out down. The others rode 
off ; but wore pursued and overtaken ; and three of the 
remaining number were slain. Dr. Brydon alone escaped 
to JeUalabad. Wounded, and worn out by famine and 
fatigue, he had struggled ouwaid, home by a jaded pony, 
till the walls of the fort appealed in sight ; and a party 
came out to succour him. 

So perished the last remnant of a force which had left 
Caubul numbering 4,500 fighting men and 12,000 camp- 
followers. The frost and the snow had destroyed more 
than the jezails and the knives of the Afghans. It was 
not a human enemy alone with which those miserable men 
had to contend. It was theirs to war against a climate 
more perilous in its hostility than the inexorable foe. But 
neither the cruel cold nor the malignant Afghans would 
have consi^ed the British army to destruction, if the 
ciuse which had so long brooded over the councils of our 
militaiy chiefs, and turned • everything into foUy and 
imbecility, -had not foUowed them on then.' exode from the 
Caubul cantonments, and crowned the catalogue of disaster 
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and disgi-acc. Tfc is prbLablo that, if greater energy had 
been exhibited at the commencement of the retreat — ^if 
nothing had been thought of but the best means of 
accomplishing the march through the snow with the 
utmost possible rapidity — a lai^e portion of the force 
would have been saved. But the delays which were 
suffered to arise at the commencement of the retreat 
sealed the fate of the anny. They threw the game into 
the hands of the enemy. \Vc waited, indeed, whilst the 
gates were being closed upon us, and then there was no 
outlet of escape. Whilst our wretched people were halting 
and perishing in the snow, the enemy were gathering in 
advance of them and lining the passes, intent on their 
destruction. The events of that miserable week in 
January aftbrded a fitting climax to the series of disastera 
wliioh had darkened the two preceding months. There is 
nothing, indeed, more remarkable in the history of the- 
world than the awful completeness — the sublime unity — 
of this Caubul tragedy. 

It would bo unprofitable to enter into an inquiry 
regarding all the minute details of misdunction and mis- 
management, making up the great sum of human folly, 
W’liieh was the pcraiittcd means of our overthrow. In the 
pages of a heathen writer over such a stoiy as this would 
be cast the shadow of a tremendous Nemesis. The 
Christian historian uses other words, but the same pre- 
vaihug idea rums, like a great river, tlu’ough his narrative ; 
and the reader recognises the one great trntli, that the 
wisdom of our statesmen is but foolislmess, and the might 
of our armies is but weakness, when the curse of God is. 
sitting heavily upon an unholy cause. “For the Lord 
God of recompenses shall sm'ely requite." 
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[Man]? of the notes and illustiative docoments which encumherad 
the text of the original edition of this work are now, aftw 
much coneideration, removed to the end of the volume. Their 
omiesion would have detracted from the authenticity of the 
history, which their transfer, whilst it increasea the fluency of 
the narrative, leaves unimpaired. I think, therefore, that the 
change will be regarded as an improvement.] 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE MACAD.iMISATIOSf OP THE PUNJAB. 

[Booh IV., cha 2 >ter 2, 2 )a(je 48.] 

“The plot is thickening,” wrote Macnaghten, on the 10th 
of April, “ and I have no hesitation in asserting my belief 
that we shall find ourselves in a very awkward predicament, 
unless we adopt measures for macadamising the road through 
the Punjab.” On the 15th of the same month he wrote ; 
“ It may not be the interest of our neighbours to give us 
offence ; bnt it is their interest to do us injury, and in 
attempts to effect this, a certain good neighhoiu: has certainly 
been most active and persevering. 'We have fresh instances 
and clear proot of this spirit daily. Nothing would giv 0 ..ijp|| 
a greater name in Central Asia than success in such k 
cause ; hut 1 need not dilate on the ten thousand advait- 
tages that wonld attend a vigorous policy in this direction.’,’ 
— [MS. Gom3^jo7idc»ice.] Avitabile’s proceedings at this 
time were a source of extreme annoyance to Macnaghten. 
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!rhe General vaa interfering irith the E^hyburees. The 
Eoodilee-Ehail tribe of A&eedis, from, whom he demanded 
revenue, went to Mackeson for protection, and said : 
“ Formerly the Sikhs used to pay ns 13,000 rupees a year 
to get water at Jumiood ; and now, on the strength of their 
alliance with you, they ask us for revenue.” — [IiieuUnant 
Mackeson : April 12, 1840. MS. Correspondence.'] The 
chief of the tribe said to Mackeson : “ Why do you stay at 
Peshawur 1 You are powerless there, and you prevent us 
from injuring the Sikhs in return for the injuries they inflict 
upon us. Come and tarry with us.” Avitabile threatened 
to carry fire and sword among the Eloochlee-Khail people ; 
and Mackeson, to prevent the employment of force, went 
security for them. Besides this, he laid an embargo on all 
merchants and travellers, subjects of Shah Soojah, passing 
through Peshawur, and declared that not one of them should 
proceed until the Shah had given ample security against 
the commission of robberies in the pass. — [lAeuUnamt 
Mackeson to Mr. Maddock ; April 26. MS. Correspond- 
ence.] These things greatly embarrassed our position, at a 
time when we especially desired to tranquillise the Khy- 
burees. Macnaghten irrote urgently to government on the 
subject ; “ By this day’s dawk I am sending to the Supreme 
Government,” he wrote, in a private letter, on the 23rd of 
April, “a budget containing the proceedings of General 
Avitabile. These are calculated to do infinite mischief — so 
much so, indeed, that unless redress is afforded, I do not 
see how it is possible that a rupture with the Sikh Govern- 
ment can be avoided ; it’s a necessary consequence of such 
proceedings ; all our ties must be renewed in the pass, and 
commerce by this route may be extinguished. Can the 
Volpe be acting without instructions.? 'V^y should he seek 
to exasperate us '! But our convoy has got safely through, 
and we are on the best possible terms with the l^ybure^, 
who detest our idlies.” 
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THE MISSION TO SOEUND. 

\Booh TV., chapter 2, page 70.] 

The grounds upon which Macnaghten proceeded in this 
matter, as well as the recognised objects of the Mission, may 
be gathered from the following passages of a letter to the 
Supreme Govemment: “Referring, therefore, to the general 
permission accorded in the Secretary’s letter of the 11th of 
May last, on the point of Captain Conolly’s mission to Eo- 
kund, I have come to the determination of at once sending 
off that officer to the Court in question by the route of 
Ebiva, and in company with Takoob Bai, the TCban Huzz- 
rut’s envoy here, who is anxious to return home. Takoob 
Bai will be a good escort for Captain ConoUy through the 
whole of the desert country extending from the Hindoo- 
Eoosh to Khiva, and thence, as drown by the memorandum 
of the envoy’s conversation with me on the 13th of June 
last, his way wiU be safe and easy on to Kokund, the rulei’-- 
of which place can be directly advised of his approach. His 
Lordship in Council has himself been pleased to express his 
sense of Captain Conolly’s qualifications for the duty pro- 
posed to be entrusted to him, and I venture to hope that 
this Mission will give great support to our position in 
Afghanistan, besides being the means of obtaining other 
important advantages. I have so repeatedly had the honour 
of laying before the Right Honourable the Governor-General 
my opinions as to the affairs of Toorkistan, that 1 need not 
repeat them. 1 will do myself the honour of forwarding 
on another occasion my specific instructions to Captain 
ConoUy for his journey, which will have for its chief object 
the establishment of a correct impression, at every place 
which he visits, of British poliiy and strength, as it bears 
upon Asia and on Euroxw, with reference especially to the 
late interference in Afghanistan — the strengthening of 
amicable relations with the chief Oosbeg powers, which have 
shown a friendly disposition towards us, and endeavouring 
to persuade them to help themselves, and enable us to help 
them, by doing present justice to their enemies, and forming 
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im agreement with each other to prevent or to redress future 
injury done by any one party among them to Bussia, so as 
to deprive the latter power of pretexts for interference with 
their independence. Captain Conolly will either at Khiva 
or Koktmd learn the result of the endeavour committed to 
the two deputies of Shah Soojah, mentioned in my letter of 
yesterday, to bring the Ameer of Bokhara to reason. If by 
this influence, or by other means, the Ameer should promptly 
exhibit a decided disposition to atone for his past, and to be 
friends with us and the Afghan King, Captain Conolly can 
return to Afghanistan via Bokhara, otherwise his course must 
be regulated by circumstances.” — [iSii’ W. JB. Mamaghten 
to Government ; Oanbtd, August 2, 1842. MS. Corre- 
spondence.] I have taken this from a copy in Arthur 
ConoUy’s hand-writing. 


SOUECES OF DOmiANEE DISCONTENT. 

\Booh IIL, chapter 3, page 106.] 

“ It is curious to observe the manner in which the Dou- 
ranees have reasoned upon the liberality of his Majesty’s 
Government, and the gradual modiheations which we may 
suppose their feeUngs to have undergone, from the evidence 
of alterations in their tone and conduct. During the first 
year of his Majesty’s restored government, they exhibited 
outwardly but little change from the same passive demea- 
noiu which had characterised their submission to the Sirdars 
under the later periods of the Barukzye administration. No 
sooner, however, had the new order been issued for the 
remission of the land-tax, than, with resuscitated hopes, they 
began to remonstrate, to agitate, and ultimately to take up 
arms, when other means of intimidation failed them. I bring 
forward, by way of illustration, the example of the tribes 
in Zemiudawer. They had been subjected, during the pre- 
ceding year, to some severity of treatment by the financial 
arrangements of WuUee Mahomed Khan ; but they had 
endured the yoke almost without a murmur. Since the 
arrival of the Wukeel at Candahar they had been, on the 
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contraiy, entirely free from interference. Not a government 
agent of any class had appeared in ZendndaTver, nor had a 
khunvar of grain been realised, yet the tribes of that dis- 
trict, on the first demand of revenue, took up arms to with- 
stand, as they said, oppressive exactions ; and whilst a party 
of horse were encamped upon this side of the Helmund, 
appointed to support the government officer in his collec- 
tions, they crossed the river, and attacked them without the 
sembhance of an excuse on the score of provocation or actual 
rapacity. The unpopularity of the agent deputed to realise 
the revenues, and the apprehension of a repetition of the 
exactions of the previous year, may have been instrumental 
in assembling the tribes in arms as a measure of defence ; 
but surely such motives are insufficient to justify or explain 
a gratuitous attack before the collections of the present year 
had commenced ; or, if the motives which the Zemindawerees 
assigned for their ofihnsire hostility be admitted, surely 
some radical change of character must hare taken place, to 
have emboldened to tliis act of aggressive rebellion tribes 
who had submitted passively to the most galling tyranny 
on the part of the Sirdars, and who had even yielded, since 
the accession of his Majesty, to the harshness of the collec- 
tions of the preceding year without betraying any open 
signs of discontent. It appears to me that, had the land-tax 
on the TojnJ Kalbas been continued, the tribes in Zemind- 
awer, seeing no indication of a change in the policy of the 
government, and conscious that the power of coercion was 
stronger at the present than at any previous time, would 
never have dreamed of assembling in arms to resist the 
royal authority ; and that wc must consequently attribute 
to the exercise of his Majesty’s clemency, and to the im- 
pression which had arisen from it, that it was the aim of 
tlie government to manage the Douranees through the agency 
of their hopes rather than of their fears, and that rebellion 
might thus be attempted with impunity, so sudden and 
unusual .a display of boldness as could induce the tribes to 
rise in arms and attack a government agent, however, and 
perhaps deservedly, impopular ,” — [Major JRawlinson’s Dow- 
ranco Beport. MS, Becords,'] 
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THE qUESIION or AS ASTANOE VPON HERAT. 

[Chapter III., page 116.] 

Sir Jasper Ificolls, as Commander'in-Chief, had always 
consistently opposed the advance to Herat, on the grounds 
that we had not troops for the purpose, and, as a Member 
of Council, on the grounds that we had not money. On the 
18th of August, 1840, on returning some papers to Lord 
Auckland, he wrote to the Governor-General : “ I am glad 
that your Lordship has repressed the anxiety to annex Herat 
again to Caubul in the way hinted at. Were Afghanistan 
ours, we should, perhaps, be compeUed to make Herat our 
advanced post ! it is really the gate of India. The problem 
is solved in a military sense ; politically, it remains with 
your Lordship and the authorities at home, acting on your 
views. To show front at Herat, and at some sele^ed point 
on or near the Oxus, we should be very strong in Afghan- 
istan. The elements of stability are s^ly deficient there, 
and two quicksands interpose between Candahar and Caubul 
and our own provinces, I mean the Punjab and the Ameers’ 
country. Being out of India, we cannot keep such estab- 
lishments as will be req\iired there without a large 
augmentation of our army, and this without any percep- 
tible increase of revenue. I very much doubt that Sh^ 
Soojah will ever be able to support himself. With this 
opinion, and seeing here the relief is given up on account 
of six regiments only, we may feel some apprehension that 
our numbers are at this moment too low. Discontent may 
follow.” “I wanted him,” adds Sir Jasper Nicolls, m his 
private journal, “to feel that we cannot go further, or 
oven retain seven regiments in Af^anistan without increase 
of force. We shall maintain ourselves there with difficulty. 
Yet all the young diplomatists want to aid Khiva — occupy 
Balkh — threaten Bokhara — and, lastly seize Herat before 
its traitor Vizier may give it up to Persia and Bussia. We 
are beset with hollow friends in that quarter.” “Lord 
Auckland said nothing of importance in reply, and did not 
allude to it next day in CounciL” 
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On the 15th of March (on which day intelligence of Todd’s 
departure was received % the supreme Government), Sir 
Jasper NicoUs wrote, after Council, in his journal : “ Lord 
Auckland had prohibited any advance. This accorded with 
my often-expressed opinion that we are too much extended 
already ; but when I signed my assent to-day in Council 
to his letters, I w'hispered to h^, that if Herat was to bo 
occupied by us agaiast the will of the Vizier, the present 
drcumstances were very propitious. We had a huge body 
of troops at hand, and probably their plana were not 
matured.” On the 26th he wrote : “ Lord Auckland 

sent home a long minute regarding Herat, which he means 
to leave as it is, unless the Persians should show that they 
were anxious to lay hands upon it. He means to preserve 
our footing in Afghanistan.” 

In what manner the home authorities regarded the Herat 
question may he gathered from another passage in Sir 
Jasper Nicolls’ journal : “ Avgust 19, 1841. — I wrote a 
hasty paper to-day, and a short one, against the occupation 
of Herat, if it can possibly be avoided. It was no sooner 
written than orders were received to seize it, if the Persians 
made any preparations to attach any part of Eamran’s 
dominions to their own. I wrote in the way of warning. 
Lord A. also advised the government not to carry our arms 
further before this despatch was received. I only fuUy 
expressed my opinion that we ore not justified in risking 
the revenues of India for anything external. As this sub- 
ject may be brought unpleasantly forward, I shall just note 
that, by the June mail, we received a letter desiring us to 
take Herat. There was by the same mail a later despatch, 
not so anxious about it, or more cautious. I thought Lord 
Auckland’s minute alluded to the Jime letter, and very 
desirous to damp our ardour in carrying on hostilities, and 
spending our money so far out of India, I wrote as I did. 
Two hours after my paper was sent in, I received for perusal 
the Secret Committee’s despatch of July, enclosing Lord 
Palmerston’s directions to check Persia in this object. They 
will not look for any difficulty to be started by me ; but 
really I am most deeply impressed by a conviction that a 
continuance of so large a force, and of such expenditure 
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beyond tbc Indus, ■will go fiir to break us do'a'n. I have 
no desire to embarrass the question, or to take a distorted 
view of it. We all concurred with Lord Auckland, except 
Prinsep. He thinks that we mn.st displace Yar Mahomed, 
and he apprehends nothing from the distance or expendi- 
ture, in comparison -with what must follow from his keeping 
Afghanistan in revolt. My argument as to the intolerable 
drain was taken from his minute of March.” Again, on 
the 31st of August, Sir Jasper wrote : “ Weekly we expend 
large sums upon the Shah and the country — not only in 
allowances, salaries, supplies, stores, pensions, compensations, 
and numberless contingencies ; but barracks, stables, forts, 
magazines, and even a long causeway in Cutchce. Yet no 
return can ever be made. To croii'it all — tlic hlUter, Herat !” 
— [ilf/S. Journal of Hir Jasper ykoUa.^ 


THE CiUBCIi CANIOHMENTS. 

[i’oo/; JV., chapter 4, pp. 141 — 142.] 

“ Occupied with the reception of Shah-zadah Timom, 
with the foregoing expeditions and detachments, and -with 
the establishment of the Shah’s Court and of Ins civil 
administration, Macnaghten for some time neglected to 
consider how the troops which he kept at Caubul, were to 
be lodged. The question was one demanding iu.stant 
decision, as the winter of 1839 was rapidly approaching, 
and there vras no suitable cover for troops. Though pressed 
upon tliis subject, as soon as it was decided that a portion 
of the Briti.sli army was to remain, it was not until the end 
of August that any steps were taken in this important 
matter ; and then they consented in sending an engineer 
officer. Lieutenant Durand, accompanied by Mohun Lai, to 
examine three small forts, which Bumes had reported as 
aft'ording a suitable position for the troops. These diminu- 
tive forts were west of Caubul several miles ; and having 
neither cover, space, water, nor in fact any other requisite 
for the convenience of the troops, and being, in a military 
point of view, ill-placed as a po.sition for the force, were at 
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once rejected by the engineer, who considered that it was 
essential to hare military possession of the Balia Hissar ; 
and that it was the proper place, under every point of view, 
both with reference to the present and the future, for 
lodging the troops. The Shah, upon various pretences, 
opposed this measure of precaution, and Macnaghteu yielded 
to objections which he felt and acknowledged to bo ridi- 
culous. Sale was to be left in command at Caubtil ; and he 
had therefore a voice in the selection of the locality for the 
cantonment of his force. The engineer, however, stated 
that it was impossible, before the winter set in — that is, in 
the course of sir weeks — ^to build barracks, hospitals, sheds 
and stables for a brigade, and its attached cavalry and guns, 
outside the Balia Hissar — building material having as yet to 
be made and collected ; whereas, inside the Balia Hissar, 
by taking advantage of what already existed, it was possible 
to obtain good and sufficient cover. Thus circumstanced, a 
reluctant consent was extracted from the Shah, and the 
pioneers of the force were immediately set to work, with the 
view of rendering the citadel a strong work, with cover for 
its ganison, stores, and ammunition. The Shah no sooner 
learned that the work was seriously commenced, than ho 
reuerred strenuously his objections, urging that the citadel 
overlooked his own palace and the city ; that its occupation 
would make him unpopular, as the feelings of the inhabit- 
ants would be hurt ; and that he had already received 
strong remonstrances against the measure. Idhcuaghten, 
with fatal weakness, yielded ; .and peremptory orders were 
issued for the discontinuance of the work. Foiled in his 
avowed purpose of rendering the citadel a post, ■which, ■with 
a thous.and men, a few guns, and proper provisions, might 
be held against all that Afghanistan could bring before it, 
the engineer was forced to content himself Tivith keeping such 
hold of the Balia Hissar as admitted of its citadel being 
occupied at any moment, by lodging the troops in hastily- 
prepared accommodation at its base. It seemed, indeed, 
that the troops, being once in military possession of the 
Balia Hissar, the evacuation of that stronghold in future 
was an event as improbable as it would be impolitic, and 
that the occupation of the citadel and the repair of its 
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trorks would in time inoTitably follow. Macuagbten could 
not but coincide with tbe engineer and those who succeeded 
him and held similar views ; and, as the cost would have 
been tiihing in comparison with the sums thrown away in 
Afghanistan upon objects to which political importance was 
attached, the Envoy for some time contemplated following 
up the project. But the Shah and Euzzilbash party, as 
well as the Afghans, were very averse to a measure wMch, 
so long as the British troops remained in Afghanistan, would 
keep Caubul subject to their effectual control ; and Mac- 
ni^hten, being m the false position of having to reconcile 
the declared intention of the government to withdraw the 
army from Afghanistan with its present actual military 
occupation in force, wavered on the adoption of necessary 
measures of precaution, which might countenance the 
suspicion of a purpose on the part of the British Govern- 
ment permanently to hold the coimtry ; and, ultimately, in 
an evil hour for himself and his country’s arms, not only 
entirely neglected such salutary precaution, but gave up the 
barracks constructed in the BaUa Hissar to the Shah as 
accommodation for his Harem, evacuated the fort, and 
thought no more, until too late, of strengthening himself 
therein.” — [Calcutta Bevicto.] 

To this, the authenticity of which is unquestionable, may 
be advantageously appended the following 


MrSMORANOUU BY BBIOADIEB A. ROBERTS, C.B. 

“The king, with the envoy and staff, spent the winter of 
1839 at JeUalabod. I was one of the party, as I then 
commauded the Shah’s troops. We aU arrived at Caubul 
early in May of 1840. Sturt of the Engineers, was sta- 
tioned at Caubnl to fit up buildings for the troops and to 
construct new barracks. Soon after my arrival at Caubul, 
1 looked at the ground selected by the engineer for bar- 
racks ; and cousidering his plan most objectionable (which 
was long ranges of buildings the same as at Caimpoie or 
Meemtt), for a country where the cold in winter was in- 
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tense, and where no person considered life secure outside 
of a fort, I. wrote as follows : — 


Cauhul, 9th May, 1840. 

My nBA.n Sturt, 

Is it decided for what troops you are building barracks ! for 
if the Shah's force is to be aocommodated, I should like to suggest 
some alterations. Instead of having separate buildings for each 
company, I would strongly recommend squares for wings or regi- 
ments ; the latter I would prefer, as I think they would possess 
many advantages for this country : — 

1. Much less ground would be necessary. 

2. One fourth of the sentries would not be required. 

3. lE'or European regiments visiting officers would find them much 
more eonvenient, and all bad characters could be prevented roving 
about the country. 

4. With a parapet wall they could be easily defended, and which 
would be au object in the event of the troops being called sway. 

5. And I should think that the men being sheltered from the 
piercing cold and winds in winter would render them much less 
liable to the attacks in the lungs, which have proved so fatal. 

6. Independent of the foregoing advantages, buildings so con- 
structed would be better adapted for stores or serais, and if built in 
dchfillon, could be easily defended, 

I hope you will agree with me; however, I can have nothing to 
do with the plan, unless the Shah's troops are to be acconunodsted. 

Yours sincei-ely, 

. A. Boberts. 


“I was induced to write as above because many of the I3th 
Foot had died at Caubul during the winter from complaints 
in the lungs. The snow remains on the ground for a con- 
siderable time ; the natives were expert thieves and assas- 
sins, and ten ranges of barracks would require at least sixty 
sentries. The Europeans would ramble, and no man was 
safe beyond the limit of cantonments. 

“ Upon a further examination of the ground 1 saw the site 
chosen was very objectionable, a small river running between 
it and the Balia Hissar, and it was, besides, commanded in 
two places. I received the following reply ; — 
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Caubul, 10 th May, 1810. 

Mr DEAR Brigadier, 

I believe there is no chance at present of the Shah's force 
occupying the cantonments, ns I am now portioning off the ground 
for the genei-al staff of Sir Willoughby Cotton. Your recommenda- 
tion, however, has come too late, for I have laid the foundation of 
one-half. 

I know little about what is convenient or not. I submitted a 
plan to Sir W. Macnaghten. Whether it went farther than his 
military councils, I cannot say ; but as I heard no more about it, I 
took silence for consent, and worked away. 

Mow the most must be made of it ; but the barracks of one regi- 
ment will be of no great extent os it is, and will form a rectangle of 
350 and 500 feet. 

But it is useless questioning the expediency or otherwise now of 
any plan. Youra sincerely, 

(Signed) J. Sidbt. 

I was not much pleased with the contenta of this letter, 
more especially from an officer who belonged to the force 
under my command ; and as I had been, for many years, 
at the head of tho building department in the upper pro- 
vinces, and as the more I saw of the site and plan selected 
the more objectionable both appeared, I wrote to Captain 
Douglas, the Assistant Adjutant-General, whose reply was 
as follows : — 


May 11th. 

Mr DEAR Brigadier, 

Sir Willoughby saw and approved the plan of tho new can- 
tonments ; if, therefore, you have any objection to the progress of 
the work, you have only to state them to the Envoy, 

Yours, very truly, 

(Signed) J. Douglas. 

“ I accordingly stated my opinion to the Envoy ; and as he 
appeared to agree with me, I was in hope that something 
would be done, but 1 was disappointed. By some it was 
considered that I was interfering with what did not concern 
me ; but it was afterwards proved, to a sad degree, how 
badly the plan was suited to the country. 
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1 was afterwards anxious to place my men in a fort that 
was contiguous to the Balia BUssar, and which had become 
the property of the'king from the traitorous conduct of the 
«wner. To this the Envoy consented but afterwards changed 
his mind, and I was unable to get anything settled before I 
left the force. 

“The engineer stated, that he ‘ had laid the foundation of 
one-half ; ’ but this was of very little consequence, as the 
excavations for them were, in a great measure, filled up with 
the fruit trees cut into blocks, that had been cut down to 
.make room for the barracks. 

“It was afterwards found necessary (at a great expense) to 
.excavate a ditch, to construct a strong wall, a banquet and 
parapets, but all were insufficient to keep out the Afghans. 

“ As the country became in a very unsettled state, and the 
town of Gaubul full of armed men ripe for mischief, I waited 
on the Envoy .and told him that I considered the treasme 
was very unsafe, as it was then lodged in the house occu- 
pied by Su- Alexander Burnes, and Captain Johnson, the 
paymaster of the force that I commanded, and which was 
in the heart of the city. At the time there w.as a very 
small force at Oaubul. The Envoy agi'eeing with me, I 
ordered the treasure in to tho Balia il^sar, where it was 
perfectly safe. Being, however, distant from the pay- 
master’s quarters, it gave him and his clerks some additional 
trouble, and he wrote as follows to the MiUtary Secretary : — 

Hy deah Lawbence, 

Evanes is of opinion I might bring the treasure into the town, 
where it was before — that is to say at my house. This would bo a 
very great convenience to me, for I am now considerably bothered, 
having to send up to the Balia ECissar for coin required. Kindly 
mention this to the Envoy, and if possible got it done, 

Tours sincerely, 

H. JOHNBOK. 

The guard would also strengthen our position here, two sudh valu- 
able people. H. J. 

JHaao by Sir W. M. Mamagktm. 

Johnson may, of course, put his treasure wherever he deems it 
most safe and convenient. > W. If. 

n n2 
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Prom Oapt. JoJatson to Srii/adier Roberts. 

MX DEAR BbIOADIER, 

Macuagliteu has allowed ms to have the whole of the treasure' 
at my house in the town. It amounts to close upon seven lacs. 
17111 you kindly allow me whatever you may consider a sufficient 
guard to come to-morrow. I send for your perusal my note on the- 
subject, and the Envoy's reply. 

Yours sincerely, 

H. Johnson. 

“ This correspondence surprised and annoyed me, situated, 
as I was ; but as I had differed so often 'with the Envoy 
regarding precautionary and other matters, the treasure was 
sent to the to'wn. The disposable force at the time was 
very small ; but a guard, of the strength for which there 
was accommodation, was furnished as before ; at the same 
time I stated that there was great risk, and that the trea- 
sure was removed from the BaUa Hissar entirely against the 
opinion of Brigade-Major Troup and myself; but I was 
oonsideTed an alarmist, and my opinion had no weight -with 
■the Envoy, who could not be pers-uaded that there was any 
necessity for precaution.” M. S. 


[Bool; IF., chapter 4, page 153.] 

Copy of a Memorand/imi hy the Duke of Wellington, on Sir 
W. S. Macnaghten’s Letter of October 20, 1841. 

January 29th, 1842. At night. 

It is impossible to read the letter from Mr. Macnaghten 
to the Secretary to the Government in India, without being 
sensible of the precarious and dangerous position of o'or 
affairs in Central Asia. 

Mr. Macnaghten complains of reports against the King, 
Shah Soojah Khan, and his government, as hbels. 

Of these we can know nothing ; but I am convinced that 
no complaints or libels can be so strong as the facts stated 
by Mr. Macnaghten in this letter. 

It appears that when Mr. Macnaghten heard of the first 
symptoms and first acts of this rebellion, he prevailed upon 
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ithe King to send a message to the rebels, inviting them to 
return, to their allegiance. 

The selection of the person sent is curious — ^Humza Khan, 
'the Governor of CSaubul. His mission failed, of course, says 
Mr. Macnaghten, because Humza Khan was the chief insti- 
gator of the rebellion ! 

We know in this country something of the customs of 
those countries — of the meaning of some of the native ex- 
pressions in this letter. It appears that there are four 
thanahs, or posts, between Caubul and Gimdamuck. A 
thauah is either a permanent or a temporary post, to guard 
a road or district of importance. We have seen who the 
person was, selected to induce the rebels to submit ; let us 
now see who were the persons appointed to take charge of 
those thanahs or posts in the disturbed country — those 
named in the subsequent part of the despatch as the very 
men who were the leaders in the rebellion, in the attack, and 
destruction, and murder, of the East India Company’s officers 
and troops i 

No libels can state facts against the Afghan Government 
stronger than these. 

But Mr. Macnaghten has discovered that the Company's 
troops are not sufficiently active personally, nor are they 
sufficiently well armed for the wartoe in Afghanistan. Very 
possibly an Afghan will run over his native lulls faster than 
an Englishman or a Hindoo. But we have carried on war 
in hill countries, as well in Hindostan and the Deccan as in 
the Spanish Peninsula ; and I never heard that our troops 
were not equal, as well in personal activily as by their arms, 
to contend with and overcome any natives of hills whatever. 
Mr. Macnaghten ought to have learnt by this time that hill 
countries are not conquered, and their inhabitants kept in 
subjection, solely by running up the hills and firing at long 
distances. The whole of a MU country of wMch it is necea- 
sary to keep possession, particularly for the communicaiaonB 
'Of the army, should be occupied by sufficient bodies of 
troops, weU supplied, and capable of maintaining them* 
.-selveB ; and not only not a Ghilzye or insurgent should be 
-able to run up and down hiUs, but not a cat or a goat, ex* 
-cept under the fire of those occupying the MBs. This is 
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the mode of carrying on the war, and not by hiring Afghans 
with long matchlocks to protect and defend the communi- 
cations of the British army. 

Shah Soojah Khan may hare in his serrice any troops that 
he and Mr. Macnaghten please. 

But if the troops in the service of the East India Com- 
pany are not able, armed and equipped as they are, to 
perform the service required of them in Central Ajda, I 
protest against their being left in Afghanistan. It will 
not do to raise, pay, and discipline matchlock-men, in order 
to protect the British troops and their communications, 
discovered by Mr. Macnaghten to be no longer able to pro- 
tect themselves. 

Wellington, 

[ilfiS. Jtecords.1 


2i.V8W OP THE KOHISTAN REVOLT. 

[Book IV., chaffer 4, pago 167.] 

“ In the year 1839, on the accession of Shah Soojah, he- 
granted to the Kohistauee chiefs, who had embraced his 
cause and raised the insiuTection (which so paralysed the 
movements of Dost Mahomed Khan), an increase of wages,, 
amounting to five hundred tomauns a year, which sum, how- 
ever, was not payable in ready money, but by order on the 
land-tax of the chief himself, or on that of some turbulent 
district where regular payment was doubtful, and the influ- 
ence of the chief necessary to secure any payment at alL 
The value of the sum thus given, might, therefore, in the 
government amount be rated at nothing. I may here men- 
tion that all the pay, as termed, of these chiefs, was of the • 
same kind ; and 1 am not aware of any instance in which 
the amount surpassed that of the land-tax payable by the 
chief, or, indeed, equalled it ; and, in my opinion, it would 
have been better to have released the chiefs altogether then 
fom the payment of that tax, for the manner of reahsiag 
it was one of the greatest grievances, as our power rendered 
it unnecessary for the tax-gatherers to show the same con- 
sideration for these nobles which they had formerly been. 
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obliged to do. Our instructions not to interfere in these 
internal affairs, rendered us pon’erlessto afford relief, though 
ve saw discontent and disloyalty growing around ns. During 
the year 1840 the chiefs in the different ports of the country 
found that the change of government was ininiical to their 
interests and power, insomuch that it had given them a 
master who was able to compel obedience, instead of one 
who was obliged to overlook their excesses in exchange for 
their support. They therefore gladly revolted to support 
the return of Dost Mahomed Khan. Ko doubt other causes 
largely combined to irritate them. Hatred of foreign domi- 
nation, fanaticism, the licentiousness of the troops, and 
especially the impunity with which women could be seduced 
and carried off in a country celebrated for the strictness of 
the late ruler on this point, and the extreme jealousy of the 
natives. The consequence of this revolt was the despatch 
of General Sale’s force to the Kohistan in the autumn of 
that year. The force was too weak for the destruction of 
the rebels ; and Sir A. Barnes, the Political Agent, with 
a force, found it necessary to temporise’ and treat with all 
who had not made themselves very remarkable in opposition ; 
and of those who had, the most extreme step ventured upon 
was delivering over the possessions of the rebel to his cousin, 
or nearest of kin, who was of the royal party ; and Sir A. 
Bumes (under the authority of Sir W. H. Macnaghten, 
afterwards sanctioned by the Governor-General in Council) 
promised to those persons, and the others who had remained 
neuter during the contest (joining us at the end), that they 
should enjoy the pay and advantages promised on the suc- 
cession of Shah Soojah. It was also understood that no 
alteration would afterwards be made. These agreements 
were made by Prince Timour, who had plenary powers from 
his father, and the arrangements were finally approved of 
by the Sluih himself ; and under the feeling that' the pro- 
mises of the British Government would be sacredly observed, 
the discontented who remained untouched sate down and 
turned their attention to agriculture .” — [Major PoUmgtt’a 
Peport. MS. Jieeords.'\ 
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WABNINOS TO snt ^LEr&NSBH BOKNla. 

[fooA: V., chapter I, page 169.] 

“ Before daylight a well-msher of Bumes came to report 
to him that a plaa had beea hatched during the night, 
which had for its chief object his murder. Unfortunately, 
Sir Alexander could not be convinced that the man was 
telliug the truth, and paid no heed to what he said. 
Shortly after, the Wuzeer, Oosman £han, arrived (by this 
time the mob was assembling). The Wuseer urged him to 
leave his house, and proceed to cantonments. Sir Alex- 
ander scorned the idea of quitting his house, as he had 
every hope of quelling the disturbance ; and let the worst 
come to the worst he felt too well assured that neither the 
Envoy nor Ueneral would permit him to be sacrificed whilst 
in the performance of his public duty, so long as there 
were 6000 men within two miles of him.” — [Captain John- 
eon’s Journal : MS. iJ«co?-(ij.] “The King’s minister went 
to Bumes early on the morning of the 2nd, and warned 
him of what was about to happen — of the danger of re- 
maining in his house — and requested him to accompany him 
to the Balia Hissar ; but he was deaf to all entreaties, 
incredulous, and x>ersevered in disbelief that any outbreak 
was intended ; yet I am told he wrote into cantonments 
for a military forcp to protect him.” — [Letters of Brigadier 
Shelton : MS. Jiecords.] The native Mend said by Captain 
Johnson to have wam^ Bumes early in the morning of the 
2nd of November that his h'fe was in danger, was Taj 
Mahomed, who, as stated elsewhere in a note, on the autho- 
rity of Mohun Lai (and the same story is told by Lieutenant 
Eyre and Lady Sale, in their jotunals), visited Bumes on 
the preceding night. Bowh Singh, Bumes’s chuprassie, the 
only surviving witness of what passed in that officer’s house 
upon the fatal morning, says that his master did not wake 
before the arrival of the Wuzeer, and that the man (Wullee 
Mahomed by name), who had called to warn Bumes of his 
danger, was not admitted, nor was his message ever deli- 
vered. “On the day of the murder,” says this witness. 
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« as early as three o’clock in the moruing, a Cossid (WuUee 
Mahomed) came to me. I was on duty outside ; he said, 
< Go, and inform your master immediately that there is a 
tumult in the city, and that the merchants are remoring 
their goods and valuables from the shops.’ I knew what 
my master had said on the subject the day before, so I did 
not like awakening him, but put on my chuprass, and went 
to the Char Chouk. Here I met the Wuzeer, Hisam-ood- 
Howlah, going towards my master’s house. I immediately 
turned with him, and on my arrival awoke my master, who 
dressed quickly, and went to ihe Wuzeer, and talked to him 
some time.” As this mau speaks of what he saw, and what 
he did on the morning of the 2nd of November, I conceive 
that his evidence is the best that is now obtainable. He 
states that “ Sir Alexander Burnes was duly informed by 
hk Afghan servants, the day previous to his murder, that 
there was a stir in the city, and that if he remained in it 
his life would be in danger ; they told him he had better 
go to the cantonments ; this he declined doing, giving as 
his reason that the Afghans never received any injiuy from 
him , but, on the contrary, he had done much for them, and 
that he was quite sure they would never injure him,” 

A statement of a directly contrary tendency has, however, 
been made by lieutenant Mackenzie, late of the 41at Begi- 
ment, who has illustrated the melancholy history of our 
Caubul disasters in a poem of twelve cantos. “I am 
enabled,” he says, “ to state positively, on the authority of 
a letter from Sir Alexander Barnes himself (one of the last 
he ever wrote, and addressed to an officer of high rank, and 
one of his most intimate friends), that poor Bumes had long 
foreseen the crisis which had arrived ; for, in the letter 
alluded to, he states his conviction in the most solemn terms 
that he was a marked niim and would inevitably be the 
first victim ; — but, nevertheless, he would never flinch from 
what he conceived to be his duty, although all his warnings 
had been disregarded.” 
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tHDEOlSION OP GliNEBAL ELPHmBIOlm, 

\Boo1c K, diapter 2, p, 18?.] 

The folloiring is the letter alluded to in the text ; initteik 
by General Elphinstone to the Envoy on the 2nd of hfo* 
vember : — 

My dear Sib Williah, 

Since you left me, I have been considering -what can be done- 
to-morrow. Our dilemma is a difflcult one. Shelton, if re-inforced 
to-moiTow, might, no doubt, force in two columns on his way 
towards the Lahore gate, and we might from hence force in that 
gate and meet them. But if this were accomplished, what shall we 
gain ? It can be done, but not without very great loss, as our people 
-will be exposed to the fire from the houses the whole way. Where 
is the point you said they were to fortify near Burnes’s house I If 
they could assemble there, that would bo a point of attach; but to 
march into the town, it seems, wo should only have to come bach 
again ; and as to setting the city on fire, I fear, from its construetion, 
that is almost impossible. We must see what the morning brings, 
and then think what can be done. The occupation of all the houses 
near the gates might give us a command of the town, but we have 
not means of extended operations. If we could depend on the- 
Euzzilbashes, we might easily reduce the city. 

Tours, truly, 

W. E, ELPBmSIOHE. 


DEATHS OP MBUTENABT EATIBAT AND CAPTAIN CODBINQTON.. 

[Book V., chapter 4, pages 22? — 231.] 

Some interesting particulars of the deaths of lieutenant 
Eattray and Captain Codrington are given in a narrative of 
the events at Charekur, supplied by Major Pottinger’s 
Moonshee. It appears that some chiefs had warned the 
former officer that if he left the fort he would be killed by 
the people outside ; but that Rattray had replied, “ They 
have eaten our salt, and could not be guilty of such on act.” 
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The Mooashee then goes on to say : “ When Mr. £attray 
came neai them, aU the chiefs paid their respects to him, 
saying, ‘ Insballah ! we shall go to-morrow and fight with 
Meer Musjedee.’ Mr. E. said, ' Very good ! If you lyill go, 
I ^all give your people presents on their return ; and 
to-morrow they shall receive five rupees each for their 
expenses, and I will also go with my sowars.’ Mr. E. then 
turned to go back to the fort ; bnt Jubbar Ehan asked him 
to look at his men, to which ho agreed, and turned back 
again. When he had taken about six or seven steps, one 
of the Kohistanees called him by name, and ran at him, 
firing his gun at Mr. R, who turned and ran towards the 
fort. I, the Meerza, and the Chuprassie, all ran towards 
the fort. When I had nearly reached it I looked back, and 
saw Mr. R lying down on the plain. I ran again towards 
him, and when near him, he Cidled me, and told me to take 
hold of him and help him into the fort. Directly I took 
hold of his hand about fifty Kohistanees fired, and Mr. E. 
received a ball in hk forehead. I then ran back and got 
into the fort, where I foimd Major Pottinger looking towards 
the Kohistanees, and firing at them.” The touching circum- 
stances of Captain Codrington’s death are thus related 
‘‘ When Captain Codrington saw that Major Pottinger was 
wounded, he went out to the two companies ; but was veiy 
severely woimded by a shot in the back. All his Sepoys 

began to cry for him Captain Codrington was able 

to walk into cantonments ; hut fell down before he reached 
his house, and asked for water. We carried him and laid 
him on ike same bed as Major Pottinger, whom he asked 
for pen, ink, and paper, and wrote a letter to his wife, whose 
picture he also gave to Major Pottinger. He lingered on 
until the night of the 7th, when he died. We buried him- 
and Lieutenant S.'disbuiy in one grave.” — [MS. Records.] 

SEOBET WElTDfO. 

[Eooks IF. and F. passim.] 

In the letter quoted in the above-named page, the Envoy 
alludes to the system of secret writing which has now super- 
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seded tlie old plan of correspondence bjr cypher ; and as at 
a later period, during General Pollock’s occupation of the 
passes between Peshawur and Caubul, it was found of the 
utmost service to our officers, it may be interesting to 
describe the method in the words of the Envoy : “ Are you 
in possession of the hikmut of concealed writing, by means 
of conjee-water and a solution of iodine 1 This is much 
better than any cypher. The paper is to all appearance 
blank, but when rubbed over with the solution, the words 
written with conjee-water start into life, as it were, most 
miraculously. Something unimportant is generally written 
with common ink, and what is intended as secret is inter- 
lined with conjee-water. Try this some day. Any medical 
man in your neighbourhood will give the solution. The 
paper intended to bo used should first have a gentle coat of 
the solution passed over it, and suffered to dry.” 

In another letter to the same correspondent, the Envoy 
again adverts to this mode of cypher writing : “ I find it is 
not necessary to prepare the paper in the first instance. You 
write on ordinary paper, and having spread a solution of 
iodine over it, the invisible writing becomes apparent. 'When 
there is any writing of this kind on my paper, I shall put 
the day of the month in letters, instead of figures. Perhaps 
you would adopt the same sign.” 


SIB WILLIAM MACNAaHTEN AND XHE FBICB OF BLOOD. 

[Pool; V,, chapter 6, pages 265 — 267.] 

[The following passages, containing much authentic evidence relating 
to this painful subject, is extracted from the Friend of India (Seram- 
pore newspaper).] 

“ To crown the evidence of Sir William Macnaghten’s 
never having been implicated in this alleged assassination of 
the two chieffi, we have an acknowledgment under Mohun 
Lai’s ovm signature. When he was claiming remuneration 
for his services of the Court of Directors, he delivered in the 
following document, which has been copied for us from a 
paper in his own handwriting. 
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Advanced to Abdool Aziz, trbo offered to kill 
AbdooUah Khan, by such means irhich 
the Unvoy did not approve, therefore the Be. 
balance 11,000 rupees was not paid . . 4,000 

“ Thus it appears that while Mohun Lai told the Be- 
viewer that Sir William objected to pay the balance, because 
he had not seen the heads ; he told the Court of Directors 
that the balance was not paid because the Dnvoy did not 
approve of the means that had been used !” * * * * 

Major Colin Troup writes thus in a letter now before us : 

“ Akbac never would allow Macnaghten’s name to 
be mentioned before him but in terms of the greatest 
respect ; and has in private, both to poor Pottinger and 
myself, over and over again regretted the deed, and stated 
that it never was premeditated ; so far the contrary, that, 
having been accused by Ameen-ooUah’s party of being 
fiiendly to, and intriguing with the English, to disarm sus- 
picion, he in open Ihirbar volunteered, if he was allowed 
time, to bring Macnagiiten a prisoner into Ameen-ooUah’s 
house within eight days. This being agreed to, it was then 
that he planned the treacherous conference with Sir William ; 
but, finding, after some delay, that he was not likely to 
accomplish Us object, and fearing to meet his party if he 
failed in his boasted ^venture, and hearing a cry that our 
troops were marching out of the cantonments to where he 
and Sir William were sitting, he, in a moment of despe- 
ration, out with his pistol and shot Sir William ; but he 
always loudly declared that on the morning of the con- 
ference, when he came out to meet Sir WiUiam, he never 
for one moment contemplated doing him any harm whatever. 
I have all this written down, and can, if necessary, take 
my oath to what I have written, as coming from the mouth 
of Akbar KTian himself, and you are most welcome to make 
what use of it you please, in defence of the character of one 
of the brightest ornaments our country ever did, or ever 

will produce.” We have the most abundant 

evidence that Sir William Maonaghten’s character for in- 
tegrity and good faith always stood equally high among the 
Afghans ; and that when their chiefs were triumphant, and 
bitterly reproached the British prisoners for the wrongs 
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tkeir nation had inflicted on Afghanistan, the chaige of 
-encouraging assassination was never whispered for a moment. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence states : “During our length- 
ened imprisonment, I unhesitatingly affir m that not one of 
the prisoners ever heard Mahomed Akbar, or any of the 
chiefs, accuse Sh- William of bribing men to .assassinate 
them ; and it is not likely they would have been silent, if 
they had so heavy a charge to bring forward. On the con- 
trary, I, .as well as others, have heard both Miihomed Akbar 
Khan and other chiefs express deep regret at the Envoy’s 
untimely death, and much admiration of his character, 
Ameen-ooUah Khan, when I was his prisoner, told me that 
Sir W. H. Macn.aghten liad offered a lakh of rupees for his 
head. Prisoner though I was, I denounced it in open 
Durbar as an infamous lie, and never heard any more about 
it.” Captoin Colin Mackenzie writes : “ If Sir Williiun had 
ever instructed Mohuu Lai or any other person to employ 
assassins for the removal of our treacherous and inveteriite 
enemies, it would have been well knonm to the Afghans them- 
: selves, and they would not have failed to urge so plausible a 
ground of complaint against us, while wo were captives in 
their hands, which they never did, although they constiintly 
reproached us with every act of supposed injustice ou the 
part of government, and with the private vices and impro- 
prieties of individuals.” Captain W. ^ludorson, another of 
the prisoners, writes ; “I never heard any Afghan accuse 
Sh W. H. Maouaghten of any acts for which any friend of 
his, or any Englishman, need feel ashamed. On the con- 
trary, I always heard him spoken of with great respect, and 
frequently with admhation,” Captain Warburton states : 
“ I went into Caubid to the ITewab’s ou the 28 th, I think, 
of December, 1841. I remained in his house till we wore 
forced out of it ou the 12th of April following. Duriug 
that time no one was prevented seeing us. Our party con- 
sisted of J. ConoUy, Ahey, Walsh, Webb, Drummond, and 
myself (besides Haughton and Campbell, who joined us .after- 
wards). Wo hiid an opportunity of seeing and conversing 
with most of tho chiefs at Cauhul, who remained after Akbar 
Khan had left. None of these people ever concealed their 
opinions regarding the acts of our government or people. 
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.Ameen-ooUali Khan, in particular, spoke at times very 
■strongly, but neither from him, nor from any other, during 
-the period of my residence, did I ever hear a word regarding 
the charge now brought forward against Sir William of 
having offered money for the assassination of the chiefs, I 
. had sufficient opportunities of hearing something about the 
matter, if any such offer had been made." 


THE QUBSnOlr OP 0.4PITDLATI0Sr. 

[Booh F., chapter 6, pages 270 — 272.] 

The folloiving axe the letters referred to in the text, 
which passed between the Envoy and the General, from the 
-5th to the 8th of December : 

6th December. 

Mr nsAB Sib WirwAir, 

It becomes my duty to inform you that our stock of pro- 
visions is reduced to nine days, on half-rations ; it therefore becomes 
imperativu upon us to consider what can bo done. Wo have, for 
the last few days, been disappointed in our expectation of getting 
any, and our hopes of success in doing this seem every day less. 
The objections to retreat on the Balia Hissor I have already stated ; 
our wants there might be the same, with the addition.-il one of fuel, 
and part of our ordnance for protection. Retreat without terms I 
think with you almost impossible, and that few would re<ach Jella- 
labod. The only alternative (as there now seems little chance of 
the Ghilzyes renewing the negotiation you were led to expect), is 
to try if terms can be made in any other quarter, if wo do not hear 
something favourable to-morrow. With provisions we could hold 
out, but without them I do not see what can be done, or how we 
-are to avert starvation. It is true the responsibility is great, and 
may fall on us ; but are we justified in risking the safety of so many 
people when we con no longer do anything 1 When reduced to the 
last extremity (where we now ore almost), I think honourable terms 
better for our government than our being destroyed here, which, 
without food, is inevitable. 'All this I write in confidence for your 
own consideration, that you may think what is best to be done, os 
1 have told our real situation. 

Tours, truly, 

W.K.E. 
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Beoember 5. 

Ht sear Gekerai., 

I hare received your note of this morning. I am perfectly 
aware of the state of our euppCes; but as we have nine days’ pro- 
vision, and had only provisions for one or two days when the siege 
commenced, I conceive that we are better off now than we were a 
month ago. Whenever we go, we could not cany with us more 
than two or three days’ supplies, and, therefore, it does not seem 
necessary to come to an immediate decision. But I will speak to 
you on the subject to-morrow, and will omit no favourable oppor- 
tunity of negotiating. 

W.H.M. 


(Private.) Cantonments, 6th Dec., 1841. 

UV SBAH GBSEBAIi, 

I now proceed to give yon my opinion on your note of yester- 
day. Thera are three courses which may be said to be open to us. 
First, a retreat on Jellalabad, without terms. Secondly, a retreat 
to India, with terms, abandoning our position in this country. 
And, thirdly, to retire into the Balia Hissar. The first I regard as 
impracticable ; and, if practicable, the adoption of such n measure 
would cover us with everlasting iofiuny, as we could not take the 
King’s family along with us, and his Majesty would not stir without 
them. The second 1 regard as nearly equally impracticable, from 
the conflicting interests of the parties with whom we should have 
to treat. This cause would, I think, render any promised protec- 
tion ineffectual, and, if this course could be safely adopted, the 
consequences would be terrific as regards the safety of our Indian 
Empire and our interests in Europe. The third course seems to 
me (though certainly attended with risk) to be by for the most safe 
and honourable which we could adopt. With four or five disposable 
regiments in the Balia Hissar, it would be strange if we could not 
obtain fuel and provisions •, we should be in a position to overawe 
the city, and to encourage the Kuzzilbasbes and our other well- 
wishers to come forward to our support ; and we should probably 
find in the Balia Hissar provisionB for a fortnight or a month. I 
would, therefore, lose no time in sending every nighty by all posable 
contrivances, our stores, and sick, and Wounded. Should the report 
of the advance of troops from Candabar prove correct (which we 
shall, in all probability, hear to-morrow), all our troubles will cease. 
Should we have reason to believe it unfounded, we con then com- 
mence destroying our powder and superfluous stores. In the mean 
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time, I think we have daily proofs that the forces of our enemies 
are diminishing; and, with the blessing of Providence, some event 
may arise from their misunderstandings to relieve us from oui- pre- 
sent perilous position, even without the accession of fresh troops. 

Very sincerely yours, 

W. H. If. 

Uy dear Sir Williau, 

Since your departure, I have thought over, and given my 
utmost attention to, every port of the subject of onr conversation. 
The first proposition was a night expedition against the Deh-Hadjee, 
said to be distant about three coss, part of the road through a 
narrow gorge, through which I now hear guns could not go; and I 
am also told that parties (of cavalry) have, for the last five or six 
days, been sc,en going in that direction ; no doubt for the object of 
preventing our getting supplies. If we succeed in taking the fort 
(if only one), we must hold it (to enable us to remove any quantity 
of grain with our means) for some time ; during which, the enemy, 
hearing of our attack, would, no doubt, come out against our detach- 
ment; and from Captain Johnson’s account, it is difiicult to find 
groin. Another difficulty is our vrant of local knowledge (this may, 
perhaps, be obtained). These are the objections that present them- 
selves to this plan. 

With respect to a like enterprise on Killa Bolundee, that appears, 
1 eonibss (and I would willingly grasp at anything to enable us to 
hold out), to be more diffieult, from the facility with which a party 
might be cut off by a sortie from the city. The other alternative is 
the Balia Hissar ; from thence seems the only chance we have of 
getting supplies ; and as you now think our being able to make any 
terms is impossible, that seems the only one left. Colonel Chambers 
has been with me, and says his horses would be quite unequal to a 
forced march tc Jellalabad, and that many of those of Anderson’s 
regiment are unserviceable from want of food. Captain Anderson 
reported, this morning, one-half. 

After leaving cantonments, terms, 1 should suppose, arc quite out 
of the question; our quitting would be, I presume, considered as 
our toM defeat ; and, until reinforced, as we must sacrifice nearly 
all our cattle, we would not have the power of moving, for, without 
the means of transport, we would not go. 

The next consideration is, whether our being anuiliilated here, 
or entering into honourable terms, would have the worst effect for 
our government. The responsibility is gicat for you and I ; and 
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^if we do not Iieav of the force from Caadolier to-morrow) it only 
remaiua for us to consider whother wo shall incur the responsibility, 
or risk the loss of this force ; for, under the most favourable view 
we can take, the risk is great. Lookiog practically at the obstacles 
we have, they are in reality very difficult to surmount. 

I submit all this for your consideration, and have sent Major 
Thain with this to you. 

Yours, Stc., 

W.K.K 

We must not think of treating, after any attempt cither to retreat, 
or go to the Balia Hissar, or if we fail in any attempt. We are now 
comparatively entire; a loss or failure would increase our destitu- 
tion, and the terms will, of course, be worse. We could not expect 
anything else. 


Dec. 8, 1841. 

Mv DEAB Silt Wiixiau, 

The commissary has just reported to me, that on examination 
of the grain he has iu store, he finds from the quantity of dirt mixed 
with it, he has not above four days’ supplies left, at most. Under 
these circumstances, it becomes absolutely necessary for us to come 
to a decision as to our future measures, as I do not see how we aro 
to hold out, without food for our Sepoys, beyond that time. 

Yours truly, 

W. K. E. 


THE SDBBENDEB OF THE FOBIS. 

[iSooil; VI., chapter L, page 291.] 

The subjoined letters au'e those to which reference is miulu 
in the text : 

Dec. 16, 1841. 

My DEAE Srn Wiluax, 

I wish you would write me on offloiol letter, with your 
opinion as to the necessity of giving up the forte, in fuitheiunce of 
your negotiations. I think, if absolutely necessary, it must be done. 
Our situation cannot be made worse, but I think they ought to take 
them ono at a time, beginning with Zoolfikar's (the grain fort) and 
the Bicka-Bashee, they sending us supplies. This will be a mutual 
proof of confidence ; the abandoning of these forts if they are not 
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sinceTe, giving up these cantonments imd the possibility of retreat 
from them. Of course the hostages will he sent, as you think they 
ought to he : pray name them in your letter, if they hare offered, 
or you proposed any. 

I herewith return the two letters from Trevor and Captain 
Drummond. 

Yours truly, 

W. K. E. 

The magazine fort is, in fact, pai't of our cantonments, and ought 
for the present to be dispensed with, as an act of comtesy and fiuth 
to us. 

December 16, 1841. 

SlB, 

I have the honour to acquaint you that I have received a 
proposition from Mahomed Oosman Khan and Ameen-oollah Khan, 
to the effect that we should give up to them certain forts in the 
vicinity of the cantonments, with a view to convince the population 
of the sincerity of our intention to leave the eountry ; by which 
arrangement also they stated that they would be able to supply us 
punctually with provisions. 

I am aware of the objections to such an an'ongement in a military 
point of viewj but as 1 am of opinion that the proposition has 
emanated from a suspicion of our intentions, rather than from any 
sinister motive on the part of the Afghan chiefs, 1 would strongly 
recommend that the proposition be complied with. We are clearly 
completely in the power of our new allies as regards the article of 
provisions ; and it is not clear to mo what other course than com- 
pliance is open to us, By this course we show confidence, and have 
at least the chance of making a safe and honourable retreat out of 
the country ; whereas, by refusal, we may exasperate those with 
whom wo arc treating, and be utterly cut off from the means of 
subsistence. 

Since the above was written, I have received an intimation that 
no further supplies will bo sent us, until the proposition of the 
chiefs be complied with; and I request that you will inform me 
whether you are prepared to give up the forts 
(The new Magazine Fort, 

The Musjeed, 

The Fort of Zoolfikor, 

The Fort of Bicka-Bashee) 

this afternoon. 

XX2 
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The chiefs hsTC promised that thirty men, who shall he under 
control, are to occupy each of the places to be delivered up ; and 
I hope that the brother of Newab Uahomed Zemaun Khan will 
reside in the cantonment as a hostage until our departui-e. 

I have the honour to be, &c., &c., 

W. H. M. 


Head-Quarters, Caubul, Dea 16, 1841. 


SlB, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of this day's date ; in reply to which 1 beg to say that, from tho 
emergency of the case, as therein stated, I see no alternative left us 
but to give up the forts mentioned to the chiefs with whom you 
are treating; and I shall accordingly give- orders for their being 
vacated and delivered over to the persona who may be authorised 
to receive them, immediately on your intimating their arrival. 

I have the honour, &c., 

W. K. Elphinstose, Major-Gen., 

Commanding in Afghanistan. 


SUPPUES FROM THE APCHANS. 

[Book VI., chapter I., pages 291, 292.] 

Captain Johnson’s journal furnishes the best information 
extant relative to the measures taken throughout the siege, 
and after the capitulation, to supply the force with pro- 
visions. Under dates Dec. 12th and 13t/i, he writes : “ A 
few pi-ovisions sent into cantonments by the Sirdars. A 
lakh of rupees advanced to Mahomed Akbor for the pur- 
chase of camels — not one as yet forthcoming. The Seeah- 
Sungh gateway, through which all supplies come in, is daily 
infested by parties of Afghans, calling themselves Ghazees, 
or fighters for religion. They are, without exception, the 
most barefaced, impertinent scoundrels under the sun. 
Armed with swords, daggers, and matchlocks, they acknow- 
ledge no chief, but act independently — they taunt and insult 
the whole of us. Not a Sepoy can venture twelve paces 
from the bridge over the ditch without being plundered of 
what he has. People from the town, bringing in grain or 
hoosah (bran), are often plundered and beaten. Although 
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OUT cattle and men are starving, no measures are taken by 
our military authorites to check all this. It is true, our 
ramparts are lined with our soldiers, and plenty of cannon 
at each bastion, and a sis-pounder at the bridge loaded 'with 
grape — ^but to what purpose ? Our men are told, on no 
account to fire upon the Afghans, without the most urgent 
necessity, for fear of putting a stop to the good feeling 
existing on their part. The chiefs have been applied to, to 
use their influence to prevent these people assembling near 
our cantonments. Their reply is, ‘ We cannot do so — they 
are not rmder our controul ; but if 'they misbehave them- 
selves, fire upon them.’ To-^y, I was at the Seeah-Sungh 
gateway, anxio-usly looking out for some food for my public 
cattle. About thirty loads of hoosdh came to within six 
paces of the bridge, and where the guard was standing. The 
officer on duty, as also the field officer of the week, was 
there. The wretched rabble above alluded to, stopped the 
drivers of the donkeys and abused them, beat them and 
ordered them back, and threatened them with more ill-usage 
in the event of their retuming to sell any article to the 
Feringhees. This was 'reported by me to the General, and 
there it ended.” 

And again, on the 15th, the active commissariat officer 
'writes : “ A few supplies sent into cantonments, and people 
still bringing in private speculations ; but are subjected to 
the same ill-treatment as noticed on the 12th and 13th. 
Attah and barley sell from 1^ to 3 and 4 seers the rupee 
(from 31b. to 61b. and 81b. for 2s.) . . . To-day a flock of 
sheep belonging to cantouineuts was grazing outside of the 
walls, under the care of the shepherd. Two men attacked 
him close under where our sentries, with loaded muskets, 
were standing. The shepherd fled, and so did the two men 
'with the whole flock of sheep, and drove them along the 
whole face of cantonment. Beport made to the General, 
whose reply was, ‘ They had no business to go outside ; ’ 
and all this time our ganison starving ! ” — ■ [Gaptaiu 
Johnson’s Jowmal; MS. Becorde.] 
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oaumitsTASCEs pbecedhtg tee death of the BirroT. 

[Bool: VL, chapter L, pages 299, 300.] 

Statement of Captain Mackende. 

“ The proposition irhich indaced the Envoy (in opposition 
to his theretofore avowed principle and practice in refusing 
to meet Mahomed Akbar or any of the other Ehans, save 
in a body) to grant the fatal interview to the Sirdar and 
his more immediate confederates, had emanated from the 
murderer himself, and had been conveyed to the Envoy the 
night previously by Mahomed Sadig i^an, half brother of 
Akbar, by Surwar Khan Lohanee, who come into the can- 
tonment in company with the late Captain Skinner, then 
released for the first time from the custody in which he had 
been retained, first by Amcen-ooUah Khan, and latterly by 
Mahomed Akbar himself. 

“ The Sirdar had acquainted Captain Skinner ivith the 
nature of his pretended wishes, as if in friendly conference, 
requesting him to act the part of chief ambassador. Captain 
Skinner’s disapproval of which in aU probability saved his 
life for the time being ; but he. Captain Skinner, was the 
only officer present during the eventful conference of the 
evening of the 22nd, and from him I subsequently derived 
the information, which I now give, of the nature of Ma- 
homed Akbar’s message. It was to ttis effect, — that he and 
his particular friends (to wit, the Ghilzyes) should either 
come over in a body into the cantonment, placing themselves 
under the orders of the Envoy, or that, at a ineconcerted 
signal, without giving warning to the other confederates, in 
concert with a body of British troops, take possession of the 
fort of Mahmood Khau ; then seizing the person of Amoeii- 
ooUah Lohganee, whom for a pecuniary reward they pro- 
posed to murder ; that the Sirdar should acknowledge Shah 
Soojah for his sovereign, his reward being the payment — 
a present bonus from the British Government — of thirty 
lakhs of rupees, and a stipend of four lakhs of rupees per 
annum for life ; that the British troops should be allowed 
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to remain unmolested, as if with the perfect concurrence 
and by the express wish of the so-formed Aff'han Govern- 
ment, for a period of six months, at which time they were 
to evacuate the country as if by their own free will, thus 
carrying with them an untarnished reputation (the expression 
was ‘saving their Purdah’), and thus secui'ing a favour- 
able opportunity for the British home Government to nego- 
tiate a treaty to the security of our Indian frontier with 
the cabinet of St. Fetersburgh. Up to that date, viz., 
22nd of December, Sir Wm. Macnaghten had, in spite of 
his conscientious fulfilment of his verbal engagements with 
the assembled Khawaneen (for no written treaty had there- 
tofoie been exchanged), been worn out by then- utter felse- 
hood and bad faith, their ori^nal demands having risen to 
a pitch of insolence and unreasonableness which amounted 
to open mockery — their conduct had, in fact, virtually 
released him from any obligation to adhere to any of his 
original propositions ; and in despah, as a drouming man 
catches at straws, the troops having long before proved them- 
selves utterly inadequate to his support, or in fact to their 
own protection, with immediate ruhi and disgrace to himself 
and his country staring him in the face, he was in an evil 
moment induced to assent to the above proposals, with the 
exception of the murder of Ameen-oollah, from which (Cap- 
tain S. assured me) he shrank with abhorrence and disgust, 
assuring the ambassadors that as a British fimetiouary no- 
thing would induce him to pay a price for blood. So far 
as it may be said that the late Envoy allowed himself to be 
duped by a man of the notoriously bad character of Ma- 
homed Akbar Khan in all matters of good faith, oven among 
Ms treacherous countrymen, 1 can only say that it is not 
only my firm belief, but that also of Captain Lawmice, and 
others who best knew Sir William, tliat two months of 
incessant fatigue of mind and body, and tiro loud of care 
wMch had during that time weighed him down, had at last 
completely unhinged his strong mind. Contr.'u-y to Ms usual 
practice, he consulted none of those who had all along pos- 
sessed Ms perfect confidence ; Ms manner was flurried and 
agitated ; and when, previous to leaving the cantonment on 
the morning of the 23rd, I, having for the first time learnt 
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liis iutentioDs, declared my conviction ‘ that it was a trap,’ 
he abruptly answered, ‘ Leave me to manage that : trust 
me for that.’ He also observed, I believe, to Captains 
Trevor and Lawrence, while riding forth to the scene of his 
mm'der, ‘Heath is preferable to the life we are leading 
now.’” — [.diistcer to Interrogatories put by Gen. PoUocIc. MS. 
JRcco/ds.] 


Mohun Lai’s Statement, 

Mohun Lai’s story, as given in a letter to Mr. Colvin, is 
worth quoting, though its meaning is somewhat obscured 
by its dubious phraseology : — “Mahomed Akbar, being 
afraid of the union to the Houranees with the Shah, induced 
Snrwar Ehan and others, by the hope of reward, to deceive 
the Envoy, by saying that he will either spread dissension in 
the city to allow us to remain in the country, see us safely 
pass down to JeUalabad, or act as the Envoy tells him, on 
the condition that Mahomed Akbar was to receive four 
lakhs of rupees annually, besides the reward of thirty lakhs 
from the British Government, and made the Vizier of the 
Suddozye King from generation to generation. As soon as 
I heard this by the Persian chief, I wrote to the Envoy 
that Mahomed Akbar was deceiving us, and he should place 
no faith m anything he says. I also particularly informed 
him that he may give money to anybody he likes, to espouse 
the cause of the Shah and us, but never to the chiefs, as it 
will not induce them to do us service like the others, but -will 
incite and prepare them e^ainst us. Unfortunately he 
was asiiured by Surwar Khan, Naib Ameer, Ac., of their 
favoxuable service, and to advance lakhs of rupees. He was 
also prompted by these individuals to give the paper of the 
above-mentioned agreement to Mahomed Akbar. He showed 
it, and said falsely to Ameen-ooOah that the Envoy has pro- 
mised the money it contains, if Mahomed Akbar were to kill, 
catch, or send him alive to the Envoy. Ameen-oollah threw 
himself at his feet, and said he isdoing all this against us merely 
for the good of his father, and he (Akbar) has sense to know 
it perfectly ; therefore he should not lose time either to 
catch or murder the Envoy, which will procure him all the 
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poorer and money he wishes. I wiote all this to the Envoy 
on the very morning of his murder, begged him to take 
very great care of himself, and do not go so often to meet 
Midiomed Akbar out of the cantonment^ as he is the man 
that nobody can trust his word upon oath. I also added 
that the Douranecs, as well as Ameen-ooUah (the instigation 
of Akbar), being jealous of the return of his father, have 
taken the p;irt of the Shah, and will, in the course of two 
days, wait upon his Majesty, ask us to remain here in the 
hope of receiving the money promised them by me.” — [3fjS. 
Becords.'] 


SIB WIILIAM llACIfAGHTEtl’S BEPORT OP THE CIRCUMSTANCES 
or THE CAUBUL OUTBIffiAR. 

[Found unfinished in the Envoys desk after his death.] 

[£oo.!: V, and Book VL, chapior J.] 

Sib, 

1. It is with feelings of the deepest concern that 1 
acquaint you, for the information of the Bight Honourable 
the Governor-General in Council, of my having been com- 
pelled to consent to the abandonment of our position in this 
countiy. 

2. The Major-General commanding in Afghanistan will 
doubtless detail the military disasters which have led to this 
direful necessity ; and I shall have occasion, therefore, to 
touch upon them but briefly in the course of this narrative. 

3. On the morning of the 2nd nit., I was informed that 
the town of Caubul was in a state of commotion, and shortly 
afterwards I received a note from Lieutenant-Colonel Sir A. 
Biunes, to the effect that his house was besieged, .and beg- 
ging for assistance. I immediately went to General Elphin- 
stoue, and suggested that Brigadier Shelton’s force should 
proceed to the Balia Hissar, thence to operate as might seem 
expedient ; that the remaining troops should be concen- 
trated, the cantonment placed in a state of defence, and 
assistance ; if possible, sent to Sir A. Bumes. 

4 Before Brigadier Shelton could reach the Balia Hissar, 
the town hod attained such a state of ferment that it was 
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deemed impracticable to penetrate to Sir A.. Bumes’s resi- 
dence, irhicb. was in the centre of the city. I also sent 
messages of assurance to bis Majesty by my assistant (Cap- 
tain Lawrence), but so great had become the excitement, 
that, by noon, the road betw^n the cantonment and the- 
city was hardly passable. 

6. His Majesty, on first hearing of the insurrection, had 
sent out his son, Futteh Jung, and the Minister, with 
some of the household troops, to repress it ; but this party 
was speedily repulsed with great slaughter, and in the 
meantime I grieve to state that Sir Alexander Bumes, 
his brother. Lieutenant C. Bumes, and Captain W. Broad- 
foot, had fallen victims to the fury of the mob. 

6. From that time affairs grew generally worse. The 
enemy showed great judgment in their work of annoying ns. 
They seized the strongest positions between the cantonment 
and the city, and, what was worse than aU, they seized the - 
fort which contained aU our stores and provisions. This 
step was well-nigh effecting our immediate destruction, and 
it is chiefly to it that I attribute our final discomfiture. 
We had only four or five days’ supplies for the cantonment. 
The Balia Hissar, as well as the cantonment, was in a state 
of siege. We could not hope for provisions firom thence, 
nor would the place have afforded us either food or shelter, 
and, in the opinion of the military authorities, to return 
thither would have been attended with ruin. A disastrous 
retreat seemed the only alternative, but this necessity was 
averted by the attack, on the 10 th ult., of a neighbouring 
fort, which had intermediately furnished us with a scanty 
supply of provisions, but which subsequently espoused the 
cause of the rebels. The place was carried after a desperate 
resistance. We lost in the operation no less than sixty men 
killed and wounded of her Majesty’s 44th Begiment alone, 
but our immediate wants were supplied by the provisions 
found in the foit. I lament to add, that Colonel Mack- 
rell. Captain M‘Crae, and Captain Westmacott, fell on the 
occasion. 

*1, On the Cth ult. I received a hurried note from Major 
Pottinger, to the effect that he was closely besieged at 
Charekar, and unable to hold out for want of water. Major 
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Pottinger liimself, witli Lieutenant Haughton, came into 
cantonments a day or two afterwards, having left the 4th 
Segiment in a disorganised state in the neighbourhood of 
Istaleff ; but, melancholy to relate, that no authentic tidings 
of them have up to this day been received. There is every 
reason to believe that the entire corps (officers and men) 
have been annihilated. Captains Codiington and Battray 
and Lieutenant Salisbury were killed before Major Pottinger 
left Charekar, and both he and Lieutenant Haughton were 
severely wounded. 

8. I had written to Candahar and to Grimdamuck for 
assistance immediately on the occurrence of the outbreak, 
but General Sale’s brigade had proceeded to Jellalabad, 
the whole country between this and that place being in a 
state of insurrection, and a return to Caubul being deemed 
impracticable. Prom Candahar, though I sent Cossids with 
pressing requisitions for assistance almost every day, I could 
gain no inteUigenoe, the road being entirely occupied by the 
troops and emissaries of the rebels. We learnt from native 
reports that Ghuznee was invested by the enemy, and that 
Captain Woodbum, who was on his way to Caubul from 
Candahar, had been massacred, with a party of leave-of- 
absence men by whom he was accompanied, in a small fort 
on this side of Ghuznee. 

9. We continued, up to the commencement of the pre- 
sent month, to derive a scanty supply, at great pecuniary 
sacrifices, from the neighbouring villages, but about that 
time the enemy’s plans had become so well organised, that 
our supplies from this source were cut off. The rebels daily 
made theii- appearance in great force in tho neighbourhood 
of the cantonment, and I lament to add that their ope- 
rations were generally attended with success. The details 
will be communicated by the military authorities. In the 
midst of their successes Mahomed Akbar Khan anived from 
Toorkistan, an event which gave new life to the efforts of 
the rebels. 

10. In the meantime I had received so many distressfbl 
accounts from the General commanding of the state of 
our troops and cattle from want of provisions, and I had;, 
been so repeatedly apprised by him (for reasons which he 
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will himself doubtless explain) of the hopelessness of further 
resistance, that on the 24th ultimo, I deemed it my duty to 
address an ofScial letter to him, a copy of which accompanies, 
as Appendix A.* 

The General’s reply was dated the same day ; a copy 
accompanies, as Appendix B. 

At my invitation, deputies were sent from the rebels, who 
came into cantonment on the 26th ultimo, I having in the 
meantime received overtures from' them of a pacific natm'e, 
on the basis of our evacuating the country. I proposed to 
them the only terms which, in my opinion, could be accepted 
with honour ; but the temper of the rebels may best be 
understood when I mention that they returned me a letter 
of defiance the next morning, to the effect that, unless I 
consented to smTcnder our arms, and to abandon his 
Majesty to his fate, we must prepare for immediate hostili- 
ties. To this 1 replied, that we preferred death to dishonour, 
and that it would remain 'with a higher Power to decide 
between us. 

11. Afiairs had attained so desperate a state on the 8th 
instant, that I again addressed the General a letter, copy of 
which accompanies, as Appendix C., and a copy of the 
General’s reply of the same date, signed by three of his prin- 
cipal officers, accompanies as Appendix B. On the next day 
I received another letter from the General, copy of 'which is 
sent as Appendix B. 

12. I had subsequently a lengthened correspondence 'with 
Mahomed Oosman Khan, Barukzye, the most moderate and 
sensible man of the insurgents, iind as on the 1 1th instant 
we had not one day’s provisions left, I held a conference 
with the whole of the rebel chiefs. The day previous I had 
learnt from a letter from Colonel Palmer, at Ghuznee, that 
there was no hope of reinforcements from Candahar. I 
had repeatedly kept his Majesty informed of the desperate 
state of our affairs, and of the probability that we should be 
compelled to enter into some accommodation the enemy. 

13. The conference with the rebels took place about a 
mile from cantonments. I was attended by Captains Law- 

* The letters here alluded to are printed in the body of the work, or 
ahovc, in the Appendix. — Author, 
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rence, lErevor, and Mackenzie, and there were present on 
the part of the rebels the heads nearly of all the chief 
tribes in the country. I had committed to paper certain 
propositions, to which I had reason to believe they would 
have no objection, and I read it to the meeting. A copy 
accompanies as Appendix F.* When I came to the second 
article, Mahomed Akbar interrupted me, and observed that 
we did not require supplies, as there was no impediment to 
our marching the next morning. I mention the above fact 
to show the impetuous disposition of this youth. He was 
reproved by the other chiefs, and he himself, except on this 
one occasion, behaved with courtesy, though evidently 
elevated by his sudden change of fortune. 

' 14. The next day I was waited upon by a deputation 
from the chiefs, with a proposition that Shah Soojah-ool- 
Moolk should be left nominally as king — the Barukzye exer- 
cising the functions of minister ; but this proposition, owing 
to the mutual jealousies of the parties concerned, as will 
appear in the sequel, fell to the ground. 

15. From the foregoing review of occurrences, I trust it 
will be evident that I had no recourse left but that of 
negotiation ; and I had ascertained beyond a doubt that the 
rebel chiefs were perfectly aware of our helpless situation, 
and that no terms short of our quitting Afghanistan would 
satisfy them. 

16. The whole country, as far as we could learn, had 
risen in rebellion ; our communications on all sides were cut 
off ; almost every public officer, whether paid by ourselves 
or his Majesty, had declared for the new governor, and by 
far the greater number even of his Majesty’s domestic ser- 
vants had deserted him. We had been fighting for forty 
days against very superior numbers, under most disadvan- 
tageous circumstances, with a deplorable loss of valuable 
lives, and in a day or two we must have perished from 
hunger, to say nothing of the advanced season of the year, 
and the extreme cold, from the effects of which our native 
troops were suffering severely. I had been repeatedly 
apprised by the military.authorities that nothing could be 
done with our troops ; and I regret to add that desertions 


Cfiveu at pages 278, 279, 280. — dui/ior. 
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to the enemy were becoming of freq^uent occurrence amongst 
our troops. The terms I secured were the best obtainable, 
and the destruction of fifteen thousand human beings would 
little have benefited our country, whilst our government would 
have been almost compelled to avenge our fate, at whatever 
cost. We shall part with the Afghans as friends, and I feel 
satisfied that any government which may be establi^ed 
hereafter, will always be disposed to cultivate a good under- 
standing with us. 

17. A retreat without terms would have been imprac- 
ticable. It is true that, by entering into terms, we are 
prevented from undertaking the conquest of the entire 
country, a measure which, &om my knowledge of the views 
of government, I feel convinced would never be resorted to, 
even were the means at hand. But such a project in the 
present state of our Indian finances, and the requisitions 
for troops in various quarters, I knew could not be enter- 
tained. If the expense already incurred in such a case 
would have been intolerable . . . [iScjitence imperfect. 1 

18. I would beg leave to refer to the whole tenor of my 
former correspondence for the causes which have produced 
this insurrection. Independently of the genius of the 
people, which is prone to rebellion, we, as conquerors raid 
foreigners, of a different creed, were viewed with particular 
disfavour by the chiefs, whilst the acts of some of ns were 
particularly calculated to excite the general jealousy of a 
sensitive nation. The haughty demeanour of his Majesty 
was not agreeable to the nobles, and, above aU, the measures 
of economy, to which it was found necessaiy to resort, were 
particularly galling. 

Throughout this rebellion 1 was in constant communi- 
cation with the Shah, through my assistant. Lieutenant J. 
B. ConoUy, who was in attendance on his Majesty in the 
Balia Hissar. On the 18th inst. it was agreed upon that 
om' troops should evacuate the Balia Hissar, and return to 
the cantonments, while the Barukzyes should have a con- 
ference with his Majesty with a view to his retaining tho 
nominal powers of sovereignty, they for their own security 
placing a guard of their own in the upper citadel. No 
sooner, however, had our troops left the Balia Hissar, than 
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Itis Majesi^, oidng to some panic or misunderstandisg, 
ordered the gate to be shut, and the proposed conference 
was thereby preyented. So offended were the Barukzyes, 
that they determined never to offer his Majesty the same 
terms again. In explanation of his conduct, his Majesty 
states that the party whom the Barukzyes desired to intro- 
duce was not that party which hiid been agreed upon. 

His Majesty shut * * * * 

True Copy. 

(Signed) G. St. P. Lawrence, Capt., 

Mil. Sec., late Envoy and Minister. 

[ilfiS. S£C(ird>.'\ 


THE TBKATY OP OAPITDLATION. 

[Book VL, chapter II., pages 320 to 326.] 

[The following are translations of the different docu- 
ments referred to in the above-mentioned chapter, marking 
the different stages of the treaty under which the Knghsb 
evacuated Caubul. Ko. L is the draft of the original 
treaty which Macnaghteu was negotiating at the time of his 
death. The articles, as proposed by the Afghan chle&, ore 
in inverted commas. The observations which follow^ 'eon- 
tain the assent of the English representative, -si^d^the 
Remarhs in brackets are those of the Afghan chiefe ; ' the 
original being in the hand-writing of Akbar Khan.] 

No. 1. 

Rough Draft of the Treaty vrith the Assent of the English 
Autlwrities. 

Article 1. “ There shall be no delay in tho departm-e of 
the English Army.” 

Agreed to. They will march twenty-four hours after 
having received a thousand carriage-cattle, which shall be 
either camels or yahoos. 

[Remark. It rests with them (the English) ; let them pay 
the hire as they may be able.] 

Article 2. “ Afghan Sirdars shall accompany the army, to 
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prevent any one ofieiing opposition, and to assist in procur* 
ing supplies.” 

It is very advisable. 

[Bemark. Sirdar Oosman Kban and Shah Dovrlut Khan.] 

ArtidiZ. “The JeUalabad army shall march for Pesha- 
Tvur before the Caubul force starts.” 

It is agreed to. Do you name some person who shall 
accompany them. 

[Bx/murk. Abdool Ghuffoor Khan.] 

Artide 4. “ The Ghuznee force, having made their pre- 
parations, shall speedily march to Peshawur by Caubul.” 

It is agreed to. Do you name some proper person to 
accompany them. 

[iJemai't. A relation of the Kaib or of Mehtur Moossa.] 

ArtidAi o. “ Tlie Candahar force, and all other British 
troops in Afghanistan, shall quickly depart for Hindostan.” 

It is agreed. Let proper people accompany them. 

[Bmarh. Fewab Jubbur Khan.] 

Artide. 0. “ The whole of the property of the Ameer 
(Dost Mahomed Khan) which is in the hands of the Knglish 
Government, or of individual officers, shall be left behind.” 

It is agreed to. Whatever is with the public authorities 
is known to you ; whatever is with private officers point out 
and take. 

Artide 7. “ ^Vhatever property belonging to the English 
cannot be ciirried away, shall be taken care of, ivud sent by 
the first opportunity.” 

It is agreed to : but we have given over all that remains 
to the Newab. 

[Eemark. The guns, ordnance stores, and muskets, must 
be given to me.] 

Artide 8. “ In case Shah Soojah should wish to remain 
at Caubul, we will give him yearly a subsistence of a lakh 
of rupees.” 

It is agreed to. Do whatever you think advisable, wish- 
ing to show your friendship for us. 

Artide 9. “ In case the family of Shah Soojah should be 
left behind, from want of carriage-cattle, we will fix the 
place now occupied by them in the BaUa Hissar for their 
dwelling-place, until they can depart for Hindostan.” 
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It is agreed to. The honour of the King is the honour of 
the Bouranees ; and it is becoming in you.* 

Article 10. “When the English army arrives at Peshawui', 
arrangements shall be made for the march of Dost Mahomed 
Khan, and all other Afghans, with all their property, fami- 
lies, and children.” 

It is agreed to. They shall all be sent to you with honour 
and in safety. 

Aiiide 11. “When Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan and the 
others .arrive safely at Peshawur, then the family of the Shah 
shall be at liberty to depart ; that departing they may anive 
at the place fixed upon.” 

It is agreed to. 

Article 12. “Pom: English gentlemen shall remain as 
hostages in Caubul until Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan and 
the other Afghans shall have arrived at Peshawur, when the 
English gentlemen shall be allowed to depart.” 

It is agreed to. 

Let there be six hostages.] 

Article 13. “ Sirdar Mahomed Akbar Khan and Sirdar 
Oosman Khan shall accompany the English army to Pesha- 
wm, and take them there in safety ” t 

It is agreed to. 

[Btmarh Sirdar Mahomed Akbar Khan.] ^ '' 

Article 14. “After the departure of the English, friendly 
relations shall be continued, — i.e., that the Afghan Govern- 
ment, without the consent and advice of the English 
Government, shall not form any treaty or connection with 
a foreign power ; and should they (the Afghans) ever ask 
assistance against foreign invasion, the English Government 
will not delay in sending such assistance.” 

It is agreed to, as far as we are concerned ; but in this 
matter the Governor-General of India alone has authoiil^. 
AYe will do our best to bring about friendship between the 
two governments ; and by the blessing of the Almighty 
this wish will be obtained, and friend^p exist for the future. 

* The Sth and 9th articles are scored out in the original by Akbar 
Ehan, as though, on consideration, they were distasteful to him. 

i* This ortide is scored out in the original. 
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Article 15. “Any one irho may have assisted Shah 
Soojah and the English, and may with to accompany them, 
shall be allowed to do so. We will not hinder them. And 
if they remain here, no one will call them to account for 
what they hare done, and no one shall molest them under 
any pretence. Hiey may remain in this country like the 
other inhabitants.” * 

We have interpolated a few words, and it will be Mend' 
slup if you comply with them. 

Article 16. “ Should any English gentleman unavoidably 
be detained, he shall be treated honourably until such time 
as ho can depart.” — [ilfjS. Jtccords.] 

IT. 

[The following articles contain the further demands of the 
Afghans advanced after Macnaghten’s death. The obser- 
vations immediately foUowing the articles are by the English 
negotiators. The remarks in brackets by the Afghans.] 

Article 1. “ Whatever coin there may be in the public 
treasury must be given up.” 

We have set apart two lakhs of rupees for our exjrenses 
to Peshawur, which is twenty-four yahoos’ loads. If there 
is more than this in the public treasury, either in gold 
mohurs, ducats, or rupees, it is yours. If you do not be- 
lieve this, send some one to note and inspect the loads on 
the day of our departure. If we have said truly, give us 
a blessing and if we have spoken falsely, it is your 
l>roperty, take it away, and we shall be convicted of false- 
hood. 

\Remarl:. Let them pay the hire of the yahoos and 
camels.] 

Article 2. “ With reference to the remark that was made 
that we should give up all our guns but six, we have with 
the force one and a-half companies of artillerymen. You 
have fixed six guns. Half of a company would ^main 

* The whole of this article also is scored ont. Its provisions seem 
to hare heen extended, snggestively, by Fottinger, bnt disapproved by 
Akbar Ehan. 
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Tritliout equipments. Be good enough to give three more 
small guns, such as axe drawn hy mules, for the other half- 
company. It will be a great kindness.” 

[Remark. Xhey cannot be given.] 

Article 3. “ The muskets in excess of those in use with 
the regiments must be left behind.” 

This is agreed to. Whatever muskets are in addition to 
those in use with the regiments, together with shot and 
powder and other ordnance stores, all by way of friendship 
shall be the property of the l^ewab. 

Article 4. “Gteneral Sale, together with his wife and 
daughter, and the other gentlemen of rank who are married 
and have children, until the arrival of the Ameer Dost 
Mahomed TfhaTi and the other Afghans and their families, 
and Dourauees and Glhilzyes, from Hindostan, shall remain 
as guests with us ; that when the Ameer Dost Mahomed 
yhan shall have arrived, they also shall be allowed to depart 
with honour from Afghanistan.” 

General Sale is with the army in Jellalabad, the departure 
of which is fixed to take place previous to our arrival ; and 
as for the other two or three gentlemen who are married 
and present here, we have sent a man to them. They, 
having seen their families, report that their families will not 
consent to this proposal ; (adding) that you men may do as 
you like — ^no one can order us. This proposal is contrary 
to all order. We now beg you to be good enough to excuse 
the women from this suffering, and we agree to give as many 
gentlemen as you may wish for. In friendship, kindness 
and consideration are necessary, not overpowering the weak 
with sufferings. Since, for a long time past, we have 
shown kindness and respect to all Afghans of rank and con- 
sequence with whom we have had dealings, yon should 
consider what we have done for them, and not forget kind- 
ness. As Shah Soojah was father of a family, and the 
Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan was with his family, and no 
one gave them annoyance, and we shorved them respect, 
you also now show similar Idndness, that friendship may be 
increased. 

[Remark. Let them remain with their families. Let the 
family of the General stop in Caubul, until he himself comes 

F F 2 
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from Jellalabad, — Sturt witli his family, Boyd with his 
family, and Anderson with, his family.] 

HiinBED PoTTiNOBK, Pol. Agent. 

W. K. Elphinstonb, Major-Gen.* 


IIL 

[The following is a draft of the new treaty submitted by 
the Afghan chiefs, containing the additional articles, and em- 
bodying the matter in Akbar Khan’s “Remarks.”] 

Agyeement of Peace that luts been determined on with the 
Frank Eiujlish gentlemen, to which engagement, if they 
consent and act accordingly, on the part of theheads and 
leaders of Afghanistan henceforward no infractions will 
ocevr to their friendly engagements'. 

1st. That the going of the gentlemen shall be speedy. In 
regard to the carriago-oattle, let them send money that they 
maybe purchased and sent. 

2nd. As regards the going of the Sirdars with the 
English army that no person may injure it on the way. 
Sirdar Mahomed Akbar Khan or Sirdar Mahomed Oosmaii 
Khan, whichever may be wished by the English, will be 
appointed and sent. 

3rd. The army of Jellalabad shall march previous to tho 
army of Caubul, and proceed to Peshawur. Sirdar Abdool 
Suffoor Khan having been appointed, will le.ave this and 
proceed, that he may previously accompany them ; secondly, 
tire road of’ Bhun^ish has been appointed. 

4th. Tlie Ghuznee force having got quickly ready will 
proceed by the road of Caubid to Pesha-wur. A relative 
of Kalb Ameen-oollah Khan, with Mehtur Moosa Khan, has 
been appointed to accompany it. 

5th. The army of Candiihar and other parts of Afghan- 
istan, wherever an army may be, will quickly depart for 
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India. Newab Abdool Jubbar Khan bas been appointed to 
cany this into effect. 

6th. 'Whatever property of the Ameer may be with the 
English will be returned, and notliing retained. 

7th. 'Whatever property of the English may be left for 
want of carriage will become the property of tho ITewab. 

8th. If the family of Shah Soojah, on .account of want of 
carriage, may remain here, they will be phiced in tho house 
of Hadjee Ehan. 

9th. Whenever the English army may arrive at Pesha- 
wur, they will make arrangements for the return of Ameer 
Dost Mahomed Khan, the Afghans and their families, that 
are in India. 

10th. That the English gentlemen, with their families, 
will be left at Caubul as hostages, until the Ameer Dost 
Mahomed Khiin, with the rest of the Afghans and their 
families, may arrive at Peshawnr j or, secondly, that six 
hostages may be left. 

11th. After the departxire of the English there shall be 
perfect friendship between the two states, in so much so 
that the Government of Afghanistan, without the advice 
and approval of the British Government, shall enter into no 
connection or correspondence with any other power ; hut if, 
in its defence, it may require the assistance of the English, 
they win not delay to afford it. Should the British Govern- 
ment not consent to this, the Afghans ore free to make 
friends with any one they like. 

1 2th. If any gentleman would Irish to remain in Caubul, 
on account of his private affairs, he may do so, and will he 
treated nith justice and respect. 

13th. 'Wliatover cash, whether gold or silver, may be in 
the treasury, shall be paid to Newab Eemaun Khan. A 
trustworthy person ■noil be appointed, who will issue supplies 
from stage to stiige as fax as Peshawur. 

14th. With regard to artillery, six guns have been deter- 
mined on. They are enough. More will not be given. 
Secondly, the three mule guns will be given. 

16tli. The spare arms shall be given to Newab Mahomed 
Zcm.aun Khan. 

16th. The hostages to be left here, and these persona 
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with their families — General Sale, Captains Sturt, Bo^cl, 
and Anderson. 

I7th. Let General Sale go with the army to Jellalabad, 
and his family remain here ; after taking the army to Jella- 
labad, let him return to Oaubul. 

18th. If any of the Frank gentlemen nave taken a 
Mussulman wife, she shall be given, up. 

If there may be questions about any article, send a note 
quickly by the bearer. — [MS. JBccords.] 

IV. 

THE KATIFIED TEEAT?. 

T'i'anslatioii, o/ a Treaty beticccii. llwi English Authorities at 
Gavhul an^ the Afghan, Ncbles. {Dated in the month 
of Ze-ml-Kadh.) 

The cause of writing this confidential paper, and the 
intention of forming this unparalleled friendly treaty, is 
this : — Tliat at the present happy moment, to put away 
strife and contention, and avert discord and enmity, the 
representatives of the great English nation — that is, the 
high of rank and respected Eldred Pottinger, the ambassador 
and agent of the English Government, and General Elphin- 
stone, the commander of the English forces — ^have con- 
cluded a comprehensive treaty containiug certain articles, 
which they have confided to the hands of the Afghan 
nobility, that by it the chain of friendship may be strength- 
ened. And it has been settled that the Afghan nobles shall 
give a similar writing. 

An engagement is now made by his Majesty Newab 
Mahomed Zemaun Khan, King of Afghanistan, and Kaib 
Ameen-oollah Khan, and the chief nobles of Afghanistan, 
whose seals are affixed to and ornament thia document. The 
articles of the treaty are as follow : — 

A Hide 1. That the British troops shall speedily quit the 
territories of Afghanistan and march to India, and shall not 
return ; and twenty-four hours after receiving the carriage- 
cattlc the army shall start. 
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Article 2. That on our part the Sirdars, Oosman Ehan 
and Shoojah-ool-dowlah Khan, be appointed to accompany 
the before-mentioned army to the boundaries of Afghanistan 
and convey it to the boundary of the Sikh territory ; so that 
no one shall offer molestation on the road ; and that carriage- 
cattle and .provisions may be procured for it. 

At tide 3. That the English force at Jellalabad shall march 
for Peshawur before the Caubul army arrives, and shall not 
delay on the road. 

Article 4. Having brought the force at Ghuznee in safety 
to Caubul, under the protection of one of the relations of 
Noib Ameen-ooUah Khan, we will send it to Peshawur un- 
molested under the care of another trustworthy person. 

Article B. Since, according to agreement the troops at 
Candahar and other parts of Afghanistan are to start quickly 
for India, and make over those territories to our agents, we 
on our part appoint trustworthy persons who may provide 
them with provisions and protection, and preserve them from 
molestation. 

Article 6. All goods and property, and stores and cattle, 
belonging to Sirdar Dost Mahomed Khan, which may be 
in the h.ands of the English, shall be given up, and none 
retained. 

Article 7. Six English gentlemen, who remain here as our 
guests, .shah be treated irith courtesy. 'When the Ameer 
Dost Mahomed Khan and the other Afghans shall arrive at 
Peshawur, we will allow the above-mentioned English gen- 
tlemen to depart with honour. 

Article 8. After the departure of the English, army 
according to the treaty, should assistance against foreign 
invasion be at any time demanded, they (the English 
Government) shall not delay. Between (the Governments) 
friendship and good-will shall exist ; and we will not make 
a treaty with any but the above-mentioned English Govern- 
ment. And in case the Governor-General of Indm should 
not agree to this proposal, we are at liberty to form an. 
aUiance with any other power. 

Article 9. Should any English gentleman be unavoidably 
detained in Caubul, we will treat biwi with all respect and 
consideration, and on his departure dismiss him with honoiu:. 
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Article 10. The English can take abr horse-artillery guns 
and three mnle gnns, and the rest, by way of friendship, 
shall bo left for oiir use. And all muskets and ordnance 
stores in the magazine shall, as a token of friendship, be 
made over to onr agents. 

Article 11. Such English soldiers as may be left; sick or 
wounded at Caubnl shall be at liberty to return to their own 
coimtry on their recovery. 

This is the treaty, the articles of which have been entered 
into between the nobles of the Mahomedan faith and the 
distinguished gentlemen. From which articles we will not 
depart. Written in the month of Ze-vol-Kadh, in the year 
of the Mahomedan faith 1257. 


(Sealed) 


Mahomed Zemaun Khah. 
Meer Hajee Khah. 
Sektoduh Khan. 
Darweesh Khan. 

Aeikk Khan. 

Mahomed Aicbar Khan. 
Mahomed Oosman Khan. 
Gkolam Ahjied Khan. 
Gholam Mahomed Khan. 


Khan Mahomed Khan. 
Aedool Khalie Khan. 
Ameen-oomah Khan, 
Meer Aslan Khan. 
Sumdd Khan. 

Mahomed Kasib Khan. 
Abdoollah Khan. 
Ghtjffoor Khan. 

Meek Altee Khan. 


[MS. Kecords.] 


conduct op akbab khan on the retreat. 

[Book VI., chapter IV,, i>age 383.] 

“At about nine a..m. the chiefs of the pass and of the 
cduntiy towards Soorkhab arrived, when wc all sat down to 
discuss matters. The chiefs were most bitter in their 
expressions of hatred against us ; and declared that nothing 
would satisfy them and their men but our extermination, 
and money they would not receive. The Sirdar, as far as 
words went, tried all in his power tn conciliate them, and 
when other arguments failed, put them in mind of his 
father and the whole of his famil y being in the power of 
the British Government at Loodhimah, and that vengeance. 
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would bo t.alcon by the latter in the event of mercy not 
being shown to ns. Mahomed Shah Khan offered them 
60,000 rupees on condition of our not being molested. 
After some time they took their departnie, to consult with 
their followers ; and Mahomed Shah Khan mentioned to 
me that he feared the chiefs would not, without some great 
inducement, resist the temptation of plunder and murder 
that now offered itself, and wound up by asking if we would 
give them two lakhs of rupees on condition of being allowed 
a free passage. I mentioned this to General Elphinstone, 
obtained his consent, and made known the same to Mahomed 
Shah, who went away and promised to return quickly. The 
General again begged of the Sirdar to permit him to return 
to his troops ; but without avail.” 

“Until twelve o’clock crowds of GhQzyes with their 
respective chiefs continued to pour in from the smTOunding 
comitry to make their salaam to Miihomed Akbai- ; to par- 
ticipate in the plunder of our unfortunate peojjle.; and to 
revel in the delights of massacring the Europeans. Fziom 
their expressions of hatred towards the whole race of lia 
(whilst conversing in Persian, which they firequently did, 
until from a hint of the Sirdar they began to talk in Push- 
too, which I did not understand), they appeared to anti- 
cipate much more delight in cutting our throats than even in 
the expected booty. The Sirdar, to all appearance, but 
possibly only as a blind to his real feelings, whilst sitting 
with me endeavoured as much as possible to conciliate them. 
The reply in two instances was, ‘ "When Burnes came into 
this country, was not yom- father entreated by us to kid 
him ; or he would go back to Hindostau, and on some future 
day return with an army and take our country from us. He 
would not listen to our advice, and what is the consequence 1 
Let us, now that w'e have the opportunity, take advantage 
of it and kill these infidel dogs.’ ” 

“ I must not omit to mention, that Mahomed Akbar 
Khan told me in the morning, after Mahomed Shah TChan 
had gone to consult with the chiefs of the pass, that the 
latter were dogs, and no faith to be placed in them ; and 
begged that I would send for three or four of my most inti- 
mate friends, that their lives might be saved in the event 
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of ireachoiy to the troops. My reply was that I would 
gladly do so, could m}’ request be acceded to ; hut that the 
coiumandiiig-officer would never conseiity and that the feel- 
ings of niy friends would also be opposed to such a pro- 
ceeding at a time of so imminent peril to their comrades. 
The Sirdar also proposed that in the event of the Ghilzyes 
not acceding to our terms, he would himself, with his party 
of horsemen, proceed at dusk to the foot of the hill, where 
our troops were hivouached ; and previous orders having 
been given by the commauding-offleer that they shoidd be 
hold ready, he would bring away in safety evra-y European, 
by desiring each of his hoisemen to take up a mau behind 
him ; that the Ghilzyes would not fire on the Europeans for 
fear of hitting him or his men : hut that he could not allow 
a single Hindostaneo to foUow, as it was impossible for hins, 
to iwotcct 2000 people (our computed number). I mentioned 
this to the General ; but it- was deemed impracticable, as, 
from past experience, we had seen how impossible it was to 
separate the non-combatants from the fighting men. Eour 
or five times during the day we heard the report of mus- 
ketry, which appeared in the direction of our troops, but 
were ahvays told, on making inquii-y, that all fighting had 
ceased.” — [Captain Johnson’s Journal.^ 
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